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ON THE PRESENT FACILITIES FOR THE INVASION OF 
ENGLAND, AND FOR THE DEFENCE THEREOF. 


By Major-General T. B. Coutinson, R.E. 
Part I. 
Cuapter I.—Tuer GENERAL QUESTION. 
The Royal Commission of 1860 on the Defences. 


Tue first authoritative note of warning to the British Government to 
look after their defences, after a whole generation of peace, was sounded 
by General Sir J. Burgoyne, in 1847. We most of us can recollect 
the feeling of great surprise, not unmixed with alarm, which spread 
through the country on the publication of the reply of our wise old 
warrior, the great Duke of Wellington, more than confirming the 
doubts and anticipations of the experienced engineer; and we now 
learn, from the private letters of Lord Palmerston, how much he was 
impressed with the sagacity of Sir John’s representations. 

After an interval of nearly another generation we are able to judge 
how sagacious—how prescient—was the advice to the country of those 
two old soldiers. In the course of a year after it was uttered, nearly 
the whole of Europe was convulsed with revolutions; and in seven 
years we were engaged in the first serious war since the battle of 
Waterloo, the result of which showed only too clearly to the nation 
how very unprepared for war we had allowed ourselves to become 
during the generation of peace. Since that date, war has followed war 
in Europe, with little intermission, each on a greater scale than the 
last, and each with more momentous purpose; and we ourselves have 
gone on steadily adding militia to regulars, volunteers to militia, fort 
to fort, and armour-plate to armour-plate, until now in thirty years, 
from what we may call the first symptoms, we have arrived at such 
a warlike condition of things, that it is authoritatively laid down as a 
principle on the Continent, and even contested for-in England, that the 
only security for a State is to make an army of the whole nation. 

It was in 1859 that Lord Palmerston, being Prime Minister, had 
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the opportunity of giving practical effect to the impressions produced 
on him by Sir J. Burgoyne’s letter of 1847. It was due to him that 
the first great national inquiry into the condition of our defences was 
made, in the labours of the “ Royal Commission on the Defences of 
“the United Kingdom ;” and it was due to him, ably supported by the 
professional Officers connected with that Commission, that one great 
element of danger to the kingdom has been wiped out, or at least will 
be wiped out, when the fortifications of the Royal dockyards, proposed 
by the Commission, and pushed forward under his rule, shall be com- 
pleted. The report of the Royal Commission on the defences, dated 
February, 1860, is one of the gnost valuable State Papers on the 
subject of our war preparations that has ever been produced. It gives 
in clear and decided language the opinions of able Officers of the 
Army and Navy, founded on their own experience and on the evidence 
of high Officers of both Services, not only as to the fortifications to 
which their attention was particularly directed, but upon the whole 
question of the general defence of the kingdom; and the first part of 
their report, w hich deals with the latter question, will always remain a 
foundation of sound argument and large patriotic views, on which 
future Statesmen and future Officers may base superstructures of 
defence suited to the particular times. 

But with regard to the more detailed subjects of the defences 
which form the bulk of the report, the rapid advance of war science 
since 1860 has already left them somewhat behind: it must be recol- 
lected that at that period the tide of national ideas in Europe was 
only just beginning to turn steadily in the direction of war, and that 
the muskets, guns, ships, and forts which were ‘‘to the fore” then, 
have now become almost all obsolete. It is a misfortune for a State, 
and one which falls especially heavy on it on the recommencement of 
wars after long universal peace, that although the improvements in 
weapons, and the ideas about war, are continually and rapidly extend- 
ing, each State that wishes to hold its place in the community of 
nations is obliged to go on spending money and labour on prepara- 
tions which, in all probability, will become well nigh useless in a few 
years, and have to be replaced by better ones. But this is nothing 
more than happens to every enterprising owner of great works and 
factories; and if this parallel is objected to on the grounds that such 
commercial owner has reaped a certain percentage of profit from the 
machines before he discards them, it is fair on the war side to 
consider what might have been the position of the State if it had 
declined to keep on improving its defensive system parallel with the 
improvements of other States. In insuring against accidents, the 
insurer is willing to go on giving up some of his profit year after year, 
although if no av cident occurs it is absolutely wasted, in order that 
should ‘it happen | he shall not find himself ruined. Wars, it will be said, 
are not accidents; no more are thunder storms, and yet the farmer 
<nsures against them ; and as yet neither statesmen nor meteorologist 
have been able to foretell one or the other. In 1847, when the Duke 
of Wellington’s reply to Sir J. Burgoyne appeared, “ who believed their 
ai report P” Who foresaw any of the wars of the last thirty years ? 
Who can reveal to us what will be the wars of the next thirty years P 
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Another formal Inquiry now necessary. 


The principal alterations which have affected the war question since 
the report of the Commission, in 1860, are : — 
The increased size of armies ;: 
The breech-loading rifle; 
Great ordnance ; 
Armour-plating ; 

Large mercantile steamers. 

As I shall have to discuss each of these alterations in its proper 
place in the course of the paper, I will only call attention now to the 
great effect that each of them individually has had upon both land 
and sea warfare ; and of these alterations, perhaps, the two which have 
had the greatest effect upon the special subject before the Commission 
of 1860, namely, the defence of this country, are the breech-loading 
rifle and large mercantile steamers. It is true that the effect of these 
alterations has been one not of kind, but of degree only, still the 
degree has been so great, especially as regards the defence of these 
islands against invasion, that great changes have had to be made in 
the plans designed under that Commission, and other measures are 
now required towards the general defence of the kingdom to supple- 
ment and extend those designs. 

When that Commission said, with respect to the introduction of 
steam into war-ships, that if an enemy should chance to gain com- 
mand over the narrow seas, the insularity of our kingdom might prove 
a positive disadvantage, owing to the power given by steam of con- 
centrating a force on a given point more rapidly and more secretly by 
sea than by land, they little contemplated the establishment in thirty 
years of a North German Empire, having an army of unexampled size 
constantly ready, and with excellent harbours on the North Sea, and 
enough mercantile steamers of upwards of 2,000 tons to convey 
100,000 troops across that narrow sea. What the Commission, in 
1860, looked upon as a possibility, ‘‘ the power of concentrating such a 
*“ force before daylight upon any point—and throwing them on shore 
‘** in two or three hours,’ must now be prepared for as the certain 
plan of invasion. The width of the narrow sea and the length of our 
coasts have remained the same, what has changed has been the power 
of these great steamers to override that sea with certainty, and on the 
side of the defence the breech-loading rifle has put a new power, if pro- 
perly used, of guarding that coast into the hands of our population. 

It must be allowed there has been no lack of publie discussion upon 
the details of all these points, and of a good many others connected 
with war matters, naval and military, during these pst thirty years. 
The mass of war literature which each European jstate has produced 
in that period, and is still producing, is indeed itself an evidence of 
the increasing interest the subject is exciting in the public mind. 
Among this literature I think we may claim a highly useful and per- 
manent position for the Journal of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion; the papers read at their meetings, being subject to open profes- 
sional criticism, are necessarily more carefully prepared than the 
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inspirations launched direct upon the public sea; and those criticisms 
being printed with the papers give a judicial character to the Journal ; 
while its serial form makes it a continuous and accessible record of 
these important changes in the science of war. Considering the 
advantages thus given by the Institution to the State, it is a strong 
mark of tle little appreciation by the British public of the present 
warlike state of Europe, that it is left so much to the zeal of the 
Officers who happen to be near London to keep it up: one would have 
thought it was worth more consideration if only as a safety-valve to 
those thorns in the official side, hoc. genus inconvincibile, the inventors. 

But naturally all these spontaneeus productions, whether in or out of 
the Royal United Service Institution, for the most part deal with subjects 
of the great war-question in detail, with special sections of naval and 
military science, or of naval and military establishments according to 
the pursuits and the experiences of the individual propounder. From 
time to time there is wanted, in addition, a summing up of the whole 
case as it stands at the moment—we want occasionally to make up the 
reckoning and mark our position on the war-chart—during some truce 
in the war of inventions we want to see how our defensive forces stand 
with respect to those of our neighbours. We have had no such com- 
prehensive survey in this country, at least not with the stamp of au- 
thority, since the Royal Commission of 1860; and the present time 
seems to be a favourable one for the purpose, for we seem to have arrived 
at a little smooth water in that stream of war ideas that began in 1874, 
and has been flowing ever since. The ideas of continental nations 
upon armies in general have taken a definite form, and toa degree that 
‘annot be surpassed ; the subject of breech-loading rifles has surely been 
exhausted. We have a great gun before us that will take us a good 
many years to work up to; and if the war-ship of the future is not yet 
settled, at all events, nations are so provided with a stock of armour- 
plated vessels, such as they are, that there can be little doubt the next 
war will have to be fought with them, whatever their qualities. 

On the other hand, we have nearly completed a portion—the most 
important—of the defences proposed by the Commission of 1860, con- 
siderably modified in consequence of the changes in war material from 
the original design. There still remains to be considered the rest of 
the defences proposed by that Commission, and towards the com- 
mencement of which scarcely any steps have been taken, but some of 
which are of equal importance to those already constructed. Beyond 
these are the defences of the coast-line generally, which were not 
discussed in detail by that Commission at ; all. Then, as regards our 
land forces, although we have advanced in numbers beyond those of 
1860, we are only just beginning to take steps towards their mobilisa- 
tion for defence when required, and, compared to continental armies, 
we have no reserve to fall back on. We have a very powerful Navy 
manned by a fine set of seamen, but we have for that our first line of 
defence only a miserable reserve, one-tenth of what would be required 
to supplement its immediate demands on outbreak of war according 
to all former experience, and we have no organisation at all for the 
naval defence of our coasts. 
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Upon the whole, though we have advanced so much in our war 
preparations since 1860, we have hardly kept pace with other great 
States on the Continent; and in respect of the most important war- 
question of all to us, the security of these islands, the formation of 
huge national armies, and the increase of mercantile steamers suffi- 
cient to carry them over the sea with certainty, has put us back into a 
position of insecurity almost worse than that before 1860. And we 
have not as yet taken steps towards utilising to its full extent that 
powerful weapon for the defence of our coasts—the breech-loading 
rifle. 

Lastly, we have got over the effect of the last great war in Europe, 
and we have not yet commenced upon the next. There seems, 
therefore, to be an opening for a fresh formal official enquiry into 
the general defences of the kingdom, which might take in all those 
branches of the defensive system alluded to, but not discussed in 
detail in the report of 1860. We have had commissions on war- 
ships and seamen, on guns and on recruiting, and many other branches 
of both services; we now want a commission which shall consider 
how all our varioas elements of defence can be best combined together 
for the security of the kingdom. 

Scope of the present Paper. 

I have no intention in this paper of attempting to supply that want 
of an authoritative exposition of our general war-position of which I 
have been speaking ; my object is to consider so much of the question 
only as relates to the defence of our own shores. I wish to put to- 
gether, as far as I am able, all the available information as to the 
existing capabilities for the attack and defence of these islands, not, 
however, forgetting that it is only a part of the whole war-question, 
and that the defence of our colonies and the security of our commerce 
will occupy the attention of a large proportion of our war-forces, 
naval and military. There have been, as I have said, a good many 
discussions upon different branches, both of the attack and the defence 
of these islands; but, as far as I am aware, there has been no general 
statement of late years combining both those parts into one whole, 
except, indeed, one to which I shall have to allude; and I am led to 
believe that such a general statement of the present state of the 
question of invasion will be useful, and I do think that a candid 
examination of the information herein contained will confirm the truth 
of the proposition I have laid down, that notwithstanding all we have 
done of late years towards our defence, more has been done towards 
the attack, and that, therefore, we are still in a state of insecurity as 
regards our own shores, because we are still trusting almost entirely 
to that one line of defence, whose defensive power has been so much 
impaired. 

It will, perhaps. be said that such a paper as this is teaching an 
enemy how to attack England; but it will be found that there is 
nothing in it that could not be ascertained by any person with a little 
trouble from published documents. Any State contemplating the 
possibility of having to invade England some day, as no doubt some 
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States do contemplate, would, of course, have all this information pre- 
pared and well digested; and probably, indeed, a great deal more 
concerning details of this country, which it would not be right to 
discuss publicly. It is more likely that this paper will contain some 
information which will be new to many of our own Officers, and which 
it concerns them to know. Also I do not wish to be considered as an 
alarmist Officer insatiable of war expenditure. I have, indeed, pro- 
pounded some projects and drawn conclusions in illustrations of the 
facts put forth, but I have endeavoured to do so with moderation, as 
events not only barely probable hut extremely probable; and I hops 
that this very moderation will #aduce people to consider the facts 
themselves as imperatively calling for a more complete organisation 
of our defensive system than at present exists. 

The one paper which I have mentioned as purporting to be on the 
general subject of the attack and defence of these islands, was by 
Sir William Harcourt, Q.C., M.P., and was read in the theatre of this 
Institution on May 15th, 1872. I say it purported to be on that 
subject, because, although the title of it was “ Our naval and military 
 establishments:regarded with reference to the dangers of invasion,’ 
and the author himself interpreted the title at the beginning of the 
paper as “ The question of the invasion of this country, in which I 
‘* also include its colonies and dependencies,” he by assuming through- 
out that the whole naval and military force of the empire was to be 
levoted to the defence of the shores of the United Kingdom only, 
prevented the Officers present from following on such premises, and 
turned the discussion into the form rather of a contest in a court of 
law, than a debate on the best mode of defending these islands. This 
able lawyer and well-known politician, voluntarily entered the military 
arena to discuss this great question, and narrowed it into a sort of 
cross-examination upon certain leading points, thereby laying himself 
open to the charge of treating it as an advocate instead of as a judge. 
A great opportunity was thus lost of raising the subject out of techni- 
eal details, and of discussing it on a national and political basis. 


Projects of Invasion of England. 


Why ‘should any nation wish to invade this country? From the 
moral point of view we are so peaceabiy and commercially disposed 
that there seems to some of us no opening for any foreign power to 
pick a quarrel with us. Nevertheless we have seen in the course of 
the last autumn, that a not inconsiderable section of the British 
people, and they of the very pacific party above mentioned, have con- 
sidered it justifiable to invade Turkey tor the purpose of liberating 
the Christians from its yoke. Is it not possible, therefore, that some 
other natien may some day find an equally justifiable reason for in- 
vading England ? We had better leave the morality out of the 
question, J think, and confine ourselves to the material objects of such 


an undertaking. Invasions are generally proposed for the purpose of 


effectually subduing the power of an enemy, either by taking part of 
his territory or by destroying his military power. In the present con- 
dition of European States, there is no probability of an attempt to 
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take away any part of the British islands, it is only our outlying terri- 
tory in which we should suffer in that respect; but the other mode, 
that of reducing our military—that is to say in our case—naval power, 
is the one which has originated more than one projected invasion of 
this country. Our naval power is the great element of our strength 
in the world; without it our dependencies would be at the mercy of 
every enemy, our commerce would disappear, and whatever army we 
possessed would be useless except for the defence of our own shores. 
If it was severely crippled during a war, the enemy would have the 
opportunity of inflicting further injury on us, by seizing colonies, or 
perhaps even of dictating the terms of peace in London. A war-in- 
demnity alone, howsoever severe a blow to our credit and our wealth, 
would not leave its degrading effects for long, if we had still the 
means of renewing our naval power. An enemy contemplating in- 
vasion of England would prepare with the intention of effecting a 
suflicient occupation in it, as would either enable him actually to 
destroy the existing naval resources, or else to make such terms as 
would reduce them for some years to come: we must note, however, 
that he might fail in both objects, and yet succeed in obtaining an in- 
demnity which would repay him for the adventure, both in money 
and credit. 

There is no lack of schemes for the invasion of England, both theo- 
retical and real. Of the former, that propounded by Baron Maurice, 
of the Swiss engineers, in 1852, is perhaps the most complete in con- 
ception and detail. He proposed to land the main invading force 
(which in accordance with our then anxieties was supposed t> come 
from France) in the Bristol Channel and on the south-west coast, 
and by the combination of these two bodies to get possession of 
Plymouth for a harbour, and of all that south-west country as a source 
of supply ; and from this base to advance upon London. Since that 
date, however, Plymouth has been fortified in a strong and complete 
manner, in accordance with the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1860: it has, therefore, become an obstacle instead of an 
inducement to a landing in that part of England. To attempt the 
siege of Plymouth or of Portsmouth now would be to use up more 
men and more time then any invader would be likely to have at his 
disposal. If he landed in force on the west coast, it would be because 
he considered it a favourable line for an immediate advance upon 
London. With, however, the garrisons of Plymouth and Portsmouth 
on his rear and flank, and our mobilized army corps in front of him, 
it would now be a much more hazardous undertaking than it was 
when Baron Maurice wrote his essay. All real schemes for the in- 
vasion of England, those prepared for execution, have had one main idea 
in common, that of landing the main body of the invaders as nearly as 
practicable to London, and marching, as directly and as quickly as 
possible, on the capital. In some projects, the Isle of Wight has been 
looked upon as a favourable base for commencing upon, but, inde- 
pendent of the fact that it is now fortified, that great master of war, 
Napoleon, knowing that time was the essential element of the pro- 
blem, concentrated his forces upon striking an immediate and 
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stunning blow upon the fountain head. He provided other expedi- 
tions, of powerful force, naval and military, which were to land at the 
same time on the coasts of Ireland or Scotland, or the west of 
England, according as their commanders found it practicable, but 
they were virtually feints to draw off the attention of the British 
forces, naval and military, from his main attack; and for that he con- 
sidered that if he could get command of the Channel for sufficient time 
to enable his troops to reach London, the thing was done, “ c’en était 
de l’Angleterre,” as he expressed it. Napoleon’s ideas at that period 
of his career, were, however, very ambitious ; he contemplated nothing 
short of the annihilation of Great Britain as a power upon the sea, as 
effectually as he afterwards annihilated that of Prussia on land. 

It may be questioned whether the occupation of London, without 
the previous crippling of onr navy or of our army, would determine 
the event. It very often has done so in war, but not always. Our 
capital is in every branch of our national life, the centre of the 
nation; and our Government, our commerce, our intellectual life, and 
even our military resources, are all becoming more and more centra- 
lised in it. Its occupation by an enemy would paralyse all these; 
Lord Overstone in 1860 was no doubt expressing the true commercial 
feeling in the matter when he said, ‘‘ it must not be.” Still, we are 
a nation of great local vitality, and if our army was still in a con- 
dition to stop the invader’s retreat from London to the coast again, 
until the fleet had time to recover the command of the narrow seas, it 
is probable that the nation would preserve its spirit, and that the 
enemy would be caught ina trap. If, however, any disaster or delay 
impeded the recovery of the supremacy at sea, and our army had 
been already disheartened by defeat, the conqueror of London would 
obtain at least such terms as would enable him to return in safety 
with a large indemnity, if not with the greater portion of the British 
fleet as his prize, and leaving behind him ruined dockyards at 
Chatham and Portsmouth. It migh: only be a shock to our reputa- 
tation all over the world, but it might be reduction to the second 
grade for years, and possibly the eventual loss of India. In these 
days of great armies and fast steamers, and of costly and irrepairable 
ironclads, it does not seem wise to trust so momentous an issue to the 
chances of a month’s command of the channel, and of a single battle 
in England. ‘he fortifying of the capital may be a sign of weakness 
in a nation, but it is one that the strongest nation has hitherto been 
unable to avoid. Whether it is desirable to enclose the capital, or to 
secure it by fortified positions in its neighbourhood, is a question for 
engineers ; the question for the nation is whether the occupation of 
London by an enemy should not be made impossible or at least in- 
effectual. 

For the purposes of this paper I shall assume that the main body 
of the invaders, from wheresoever they come, are to land on the south 
or east coast near London, and advance upon that city as quickly as 
possible; but that, in addition, there will be expeditions of strength 
sufficient, both naval and military, to act independently, which will land 
in Ireland or Scotland, or on the west coast of England, in order to 
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divide t!.e attention of the British land and sea forces. My object is 
not to discuss a special project of invasion in detail, but to take the 
existing resources on the Continent, naval and military, and consider 
how far any of them are capable of undertaking such an expedition ; 
and then to take our existing naval forces and land forces of all 
kinds, and our permanent defences and organization, and see how 
far they are capable of making an effectual defence. 


Cuaprer I].—Tue Preparation or THE Invapina Force. 


Naval Power of Nations. 

Whatever war complications this country might become involved in, 
no foreign state would contemplate a serious invasion of England, 
unless, by some means or other, they could raise a navy which, either 
by force or by stratagem, would be a match for that part of the Navy 
of Great Britain which was appointed to defend her shores. And 
naval forces on the whole may at present be measured by the number 
and strength of armoured steam-vessels. The following table shows 
the numbers of armoured steam-vessels in the navies of the principal 
European states, with also a theoretical calculation of the comparative 
fighting strength of each navy. The states are arranged in the order 
of the numbers of armoured steamers they possess. Holland and 
Sweden, which appear to be out of order, have only turret-vessels 
adapted to the defence of coasts. 


Strength of Armoured War-Steamers of the principal Nations of Europe 
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These numbers are taken either from Disléré’s ‘“ Marine Cuirassée,”’ 1873, or 
from Paget’s “Naval Powers,’ 1876, except France, which is from the “ States- 
man’s Year Book,” 1875. The comparative fighting strengths of navies are taken 
from a paper in the “ Revue Maritime,” for August, 1876; Mr. Barnaby, the Naval 
Constructor to the Admiralty, does not, however, agree with them ;! they appear to 
be based on the armour, gun-power, and height of fighting-deck, and tonnage of 
each vessel, without taking into account the speed, the manceuvring power, or the 





1 Times of September 13, 1876. 
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crews ; and, therefore, show only the comparative strength when ranged in close 
order in a great sea-fight. Mr. Barnaby’s own calculation of the “fighting effi- 
ciency”’ of a sea-going ironclad is as follows!” :— 

1. It varies directly as the weight of armour per ton of ship’s measurement. 

2. It varies directly as the weight of the protected guns and ammunition carried. 

3. It varies directly as the height of battery port-sills above load water-line. 

4. It varies directly as the cube of the speed in knots at the measured mile. 

5. It varies inversely as the length of the ship, the handiness and quickness in 
manceuvring being inversely as the length. 


It will be seen by this table that the theoretical strengths of the 
fleets as calculated by the Freweh author differ a good deal from the 
numbers of armoured steamers. France and Great Britain may be 
classed together as approximately equal in numbers and strength ; 
Russia and Turkey, though tolerably equal in numbers to Italy, are 
inferior in power of vessels; and Austria and Spain, though equal in 
numbers to Germany, are much inferior in strength.? It must be 
alowed that neither the numbers, nor the theoretical strengths give a 
true idea of the real war-power of the respective ironclad navies of 
the present day; upon the whole, however, for the purpose we are 
considering, that is, the invasion of a country, the total numbers of 
“ach armoured fleet are the best guide. Because in such a naval war the 
object of the attacking party would be to make strategic dispositions 
of his fleet, so as to divide the defender’s naval force and enable him 
to assemble a superior one at the time and place of the main invading 
army ; and the small number of armoured vessels now existing in any 
navy is in favour of the attacking party. The smaller the total number 
of units on both sides, the easier will it be for him to gain a tempo- 
rary superiority, and the greater that comparative superiority will be. 
And for invasion purposes, such as we are considering, almost all 
armoured vessels of every description are available, and will contribute 
to give the temporary superiority required over both the defenders’ 
armoured and unarmoured vessels.’ 

From this point of view of the invading power of states, France, as 
far as its war-vessels is concerned, is in a condition to contemplate 
with a prospect of success the invasion of England. ‘The great 
Napoleon, when he so nearly accomplished that object in 1805, had 
about the same proportion of line-of-battle ships to those of England 
as the strengths given in the above table—78 to 100, but composed of 
three different nations, a defect which was the main cause of his 
failure. A combination between France and almost any other state in 
KMurope would give her (if she was otherwise prepared for such an 
undertaking) such a naval strength as would quite justify the attempt, 
if it suited her policy to make it. Such combination would probably 
be the most dangerous to the security of our shores of any that we 
could contemplate in the immediate future of Kurope; and it would 
therefore be wise in Great Britain to prepare her defences to meet such 





! “Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.” No. 66. 1872. 
° Spain not being given, must be assumed as considerably below Austria in the 
comparison of strength. 


% This part of the subject is further considered in Chapter III, The Passage. 
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an attack. The basis of the extent of defence in any country ought to 
be the heaviest attack that can in all ordinary probability be brought 
against it. If the country is prepared for that, it may be considered 
fairly secure against the world; less than that would tempt an intend- 
ing enemy to make, or threaten to make, the very alliance that is not 
provided for in the defence. That is not, however, the only combina- 
tion of Powers which could threaten England with invasion, with, 
under certain possible contingencies, a fair prospect of success. 

Russia and Germany combined would have a sufficiently powerful 
navy, and, considering the position and power of Russia with respect 
to the British Empire, to calculate on being able to gain by strategy 
the necessary superiority at sea for the time required to land their 
armies iu England. We may say, indeed, tnat in the present state of 
Europe one or other of the above three states would have to be the 
primum mobile of any projected invasion of England, and, therefore, 
it is with their resources for such an undertaking that we are chiefly 
concerned. 


Military Power of Three great Nations. 


In considering these resources, such as are suitable for this enter- 
prise, the first point naturally is the military force available for it. 
On this head there will be no dispute as far as those three powers are 
concerned. Sir William Harcourt properly said, that the main ques- 
tion was not the numbers of millions of soldiers on the Continent, but 
how they were to be got across to England ; or, as he put it, “ If you 
‘“‘ have a pipe of a certain capacity only, it will only deliver a certain 
“quantity in a given time, whether the whole Aclantic Ocean, or only 
** a bucket-full is at the other end of it.” As time, however, is an 
element in the calculation, the quantity of troops and stores available 
does become a matter of some importance. France, Germany, and 
Russia have each of them, at the present moment, armies of a peace 
strength of more than 400,000 men; either of them could, therefore, 
at any time, without difficulty, select 150,000 choice troops for the 
purpose, fully drilled, armed, and equipped in every respect, and, as far 
as their personal equipment was concerned, ready to proceed to the 
port of embarkation at a day’s notice. There could be no more objec- 
tion made by other states to the assembling of such a force at places 
convenient for the embarkation, if it was necessary, in time of profound 
peace than to the annual mobilization of our army corps. It would not be 
necessary in Germany to move them before the vessels were ready to re- 
ceive them. With respect to Germany, there is this important cousidera- 
tion in addition, which has been often brought to our notice of late years, 
that the 800,000 reserves, which she has at the back of the above 
peace strength, have all served in the active army, and are fit to take 
the place of that army in defence of their country. Germany could, 
therefore, spare at any time 200,000, and even 300,000, men for the 
enterprise, aud yet leave her own territory in a state of fair security 
against attack. No other power in Kurope could at present do the 
same. 
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Probable Invading Force. 


In discussing the invading force, it will be convenient to reckon 
them by army corps, as that organization is coming into general use 
in Europe. And when I speak of an army corps, I shall always mean 
such a one as has been adopted in the mobilization scheme for the 
organization of the field army of Great Britain, and of which the com- 
batant force is given in the Army List for eacu of the eight corps into 
which the field army is henceforth to be divided; the whole details of 
a corps are given in the “ Soldier’s Pocket Book,”’ by General Wolseley. 
And, although our corps are gmaller in numbers than the German 
army corps, I shall assume, for the sake of simplifying the calculations 
ot strength on both sides, that they are precisely equal, except in 
horses and waggons. It will be seen, by the statement of the strength 
of a corps in the “Soldier’s Pocket ‘Book,” that 10,758 horses, of 
all descriptions, are allotted to one corps of 34,000 men of all ranks. 
Sir W. Harcourt, in his paper, assumed about that number as the 
probable strength of horses with his invading army, which was only 
30,000 altogether; but Colonel C. Chesney, R.E., said he did not 
think they would bring more than 5,000 horses with that force of 
men, for, as he pertinently says,—‘‘ The German Staff Officers”’ (that 
nation was supposed, in the paper, to be the threatening power), “are 
‘* quite as well aware as we are of the difficulty of carrying horses, 

~ and it is their way to adopt the means that they use to the ‘object i in 

‘ view.” Now, the object in view in this case would, no doubt, be to 
get to London in a few days; if that is not effected in a few days, the 
expedition, however successful it might be in other respects, would 
run a great risk of failing in its main purpose. Many of the ordinary 
strategic considerations, such as keeping up communication with the 
landing point as a base, occupying and holding intrenched positions, 
or occupying tracts of country, would be sacrificed to that object ; 
hence, less cavalry and artillery would be required, and the success 
would mainly depend on the rapid advance of infantry, who, with 
breech-loading rifles can now, if in considerable strength, force their 
way against artillery and cavalry, Then, again, England is a country 
abounding in horses, in provisions, in carriages, and in houses, and 
an enemy might fairly calculate on getting possession of some of 
these, and therefore some of the horses and carriages proposed in 
the army corps establishment for the carriage of camp equipage and 
provisions might be dispensed with. Napoleon, in 1805, proposed at 
first to carry only 10,000 horses with the army of 120,000 men, with 
which he intended to invade England, and it appears that finally he 
determined to embark less than 8,000. Upon the whole, theretore, 
we may take Colonel Chesney’s estimate of 5,000 horses per corps as 
ample. 

I do not propose that any siege train whatever shall accompany the 
inv ading army. Napoleon, in his actual preparations, and Baron 
Maurice, in his imaginary invasion, both included a siege train; but 
the object of the latter in doing so has been annulled by the fortifying 
of our two great dockyards, which necessitates much more extensive 
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operations for their reduction. The former never really intended that 
the siege train should be embarked ; it was a blind to cover his real 
intention of marching directly and rapidly on London. And, if an 
enemy landed his chief force on the east or south-east coast of England, 
there would be no use, in the present state of our defences, for any 
siege appliances. One pontoon troop accompanies each corps, with 
apparatus for 200 yards of bridge. 

I will, therefore, assume that each of the corps forming the main 
body of the invading army will consist, in round numbers, of— 


Well Of Gl PARE. cio seb x iarnsieciecianlediteesaeeasieneaa “ORO 

ERORSCH OF RID RANG hs ores ve eecnekchcteoetacsoencene, “OMG 

Carriages of all kinds, including 84 field guns ........ 700 
But I propose to add more horses and carriages to such corps as 
would be employed in making subsidiary attacks on other parts of 
Great Britain, because their duty will be to spread over the neigh- 

] 
bourhood where they land, and occupy as much country and the 
attention of as many defenders as possible. Each of these corps will 
therefore have, in addition to the above, 2,000 men, 2,000 horses, and 
100 carriages. 
Sea Transport Required. 


Now I come to the more vexed question of the quantity of shipping 
available in these foreign countries for the transport of an invading 
force to England. Sir W. Harcourt made this one of his strongest 
grounds for disbelieving in the idea that a serious invasion of England 
would ever be attempted by any continental power, in its present 
circumstances; and many people in this country, when they think of 
the difficulty and delay there generally ,is, even with a seafaring nation 
like ourselves, in sending off a small expedition, are inclined to agree 
with him that these would be so great with other powers as to ensure 
our having ample time to take all proper measures for our defence. 
They are willing to wait till the danger arises, comforting themselves 
with the records of the immense and long-protracted preparations 
which even the great Napoleon, at the height of his power, had to 
make for the same enterprise, and which enterprise failed in realiza- 
tion after all. There are two serious errors of judgment at the bottom 
of all these happy-go-lucky ideas. Ist. The want of appreciation of 
the increase of late years and rapidly-growing extent of large ocean 
steamers, for mercantile purposes, in continental nations ; and, 2ndly, 
the estimate of the amount of sea transport required for troops on 
short voyages. 

Considering the continual movement of British troops by sea, year 
after year, there has been singularly little official inquiry as to the 
most efficient system of arrangement for it. It has been handed down 
from the traditions of sailing days and small craft, as so essentially a 
nautical question, that it has not been observed that the great steamers 
of our days enable us to move an army across the sea as you would 
upon land, and, therefore, that the military element is becoming the 
more important consideration. lt is very proper for the long and 
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various voyages that our troops have to make, for the uncertainty of 
embarkations and disembarkations both as to time and place, that the 
nautical question should be the first considered, that is the security and 
efficient working of the ship; but even for British expeditions a great 
deal more consideration is now required in the apportionment of the 
descriptions of troops to each vessel, and of the equipment each neces- 
sarily requires, so that they shall advance over the ocean in order of 
battle, as it were. And when it is a question of a short voyage, of a 
few days, or even two or three weeks, ina large steamer, such as would 
occur in a projected invasion of this country from the Continent, it is 
mere blind technicality to use the ordinary calculations in the British 
Service, as Sir W. Harcourt was induced to do. The regulated allow- 
ance in British transports per individual with only his personal equip- 
ment, for a long voyage, is from two to two and a-half tons of the ship’s 
burden; the French who, next to ourselves, do the most business of 
this kind, allow one to one and a-half tons per man. There are nume- 
rous records of their expeditions in the Mediterranean exemplifying 
this; but perhaps the most pregnant are the man-of-war, ‘“ Valmy,” 
of 2,800 tons, which took 3,000 men to the Crimea, and another war- 
vessel of 2,700 tons, which brought back 2,800 men from Mexico.' 
One man per ton is about as many as the decks will conveniently 
hold; but for a voyage of twelve hours, to invade England, conve- 
nience would not be much thought of. For a horse (without equip- 
ment or forage) the regular allowance in the British Service is 24 
square feet of deck space, which is the smallest space practicable 
for a horse, including the fittings to separate them. The deck space 
is the only consideration limiting the number of horses on a short 
voyage; and if we allow eight square feet of deck space (suitable for 
horses) for every ton of burden (which appears to be a reasonable 
allowance in large merchant-steamers), that will be equivalent to three 
tons of burden per horse. The allowance in the British Service is 
from seven to ten tons. If this includes space for equipment and a 
certain amount of forage, there would be plenty of space for them in 
the hold, in a short expedition of the kind we are considering. The 
actual weight of 500 men and 500 horses, with equipment, baggage, 
and provisions and forage for ten days, would be under 450 tons. 
Then for guns and carriages the regular allowance in the British 
Service is 84 square feet of deck space for a field-gun and limber, or 
for a general service waggon: this, at the above-mentioned rate of 
eight square feet to a ton, would give 103 tons burden per gun or 
waggon. I have seen a calculation of 330 tons per gun of a field 
battery complete, or 1,980 tons for the whole battery, which doubtless 
includes men and horses; the actual weight of such a battery (men, 
horses and carriages, and guns, with forage for ten days) would be 
under 150 tons. The average weight of a general service waggon, 
with its load, may be taken at two tons, hence the allowance of 104 
tons burden for each of the 700 waggons, supposed to accompany an 
army corps in this expedition, will include, not only the waggons 

1 Colonel Home, R.E., who gave me this information, was an eye-witness of the 
disembarkation of the men from the latter and counted them. 
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themselves, but a large proportion of the general stores of the corps. 
The whole of the reserve ammunition, both divisional and corps, the 
pontoon trains, and a proportion of commissariat stores, will be included, 
as well as the other non-combatant departments in an army corps. 
There will stili remain, over and above what we may call the fighting 
equipment of an army corps, a reserve of stores for which ship tonnage 
must be provided—such as the general reserve of ammunition, a 
further supply of provisions and forage, and a reserve of military 
“stores, especially those required by the medical department. I have 
seen a calculation allowing half a ton of burden for every man and 
horse in an expedition for general stores, which in this case would be 
17,500 tons per army corps; but the quantity of stores carried with 
such an expedition as we are now considering would be much less than 
the large and heterogeneous stock generally accompanying a British 
expedition ; there would be no camp equipage, and a comparatively 
small supply of provisions and other necessaries. I am inclined to 
think that it would not be a question of providing tonnage for spare 
stores, the difficulty would be to provide stores enough to fill up the 
holds of the vessels necessary for the men and horses. 

I, therefore, on the whole, consider the following to be a reason- 
able and ample allowance of ship tonnage for the transport of an army 
corps, with all its equipment and spare stores as well, from any Euro- 
pean port, for the invasion of Great Britain :— 


Tons burden. 








80,000 men of all ranks, at 1 ton per man.......... = 80,000 
5,000 horses, at 3 tons per horse .........eeeeeee = 15,000 
700 carriages, at 10} tons per carriage ......... - = 47,350 
LOU) TONS: 6 0s 6 ec0000 a 52,350 


Sea Transport available in Three Nations. 


The remarkable and, for our question, somewhat startling circum. 
stance connected with the mercantile marine of Germany is its rapid 
increase of late years. From 1869 to 1873 the sea-going merchant- 
steamers of Hamburg, which may be taken as a measure of the 
whole, increased at the rate of more than 30 per cent. per annum, and 
chiefly in large sea-going vessels.’ It was to be expected that this 
large nation, when once united, would seek to get a larger share in 
the general commerce of the world by extending its shipping interests ; 
but our political economists, in treating of this legitimate ambition, 
have not, perhaps, fully considered the war advantages of the policy. 
We must, however, credit the powerful central Government of Ger- 
many, which looks upon the possibility of war as the first considera- 
tion of national interest, with perceiving fully how this new national 
growth can be guided in that same direction, and utilised, like the 
national railways, by careful organization beforehand, for the rapid 


1 Although this development has received a severe check during. the last two 
years, in consequence of the general falling off of trade in both Europe and America, 
it must be expected that upon the whole it will go on steadily increasing, though 
not perhaps at the above extraordinary rate, 
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transport of the war forces in any required direction. At all events, 
it shows how futile it is to base any calculations of our security from 
invasion upon only the actual mercantile steam-transport available at 
a particular period in any particular country. Sir W. Harcourt, upon 
the information he had got, that the North German steam mercantile 
marine consisted of 127 vessels, with a total tonnage of 105,000 tons, 
and basing his calculations on the amount of sea transport employed 
by Great Britain in the Crimean War and tie Abyssinian War, felt 


satisfied that Germany could not raise transport enough, without long ’ 


and evident preparation, for a force equal to one army corps. That 
was in 1872. The “ Statesman’s.Year-book ” gives the steam mercantile 
marine of Germany to be, in 1874, 253 vessels of 167,000 total ton- 
nage.! Then, besides the mercantile marine, Germany has a war fleet 
of unarmoured vessels of 38,000 total tonnage, part of which would be 
available for transport. And further, if Germany deliberately in- 
tended to go to war with Great Britain, and to commence the war by 
invading England (both of which casualties we are bound to take into 
consideration), she would undoubtedly do what has always been done 
by maritime Powers on such occasions, seize all the British ships in 
her seas. There are some 50,000 tons of British steamers trading with 
the German ports in the Baltic every month in the summer, and con- 
siderably more with the ports in the North Sea. Under the circum- 
stances of a premeditated war, I think we must allow that the German 
Government would be able to lay their hands on at least half of all 
these steamers, German and foreign, at the declaration of war, which 
would give transport enough, by the above calculation, for about three 
complete army corps, instead of one.? 

Besides all these, we must take into consideration that upon the 
River Rhine there are upwards of 150 steamers employed for pas- 
sengers and merchandise, and for the most part belonging to Germany. 
All these, judging by the steamers plying on the Thames below bridge, 
would draw from 3 ft. to 5 ft. water, and, therefore, would be capable 
of crossing over to the east coast of England in fine weather ; and all 
would be, no doubt, capable of taking the beach as are all those in the 
Thames. Supposing these steamers to be capable of carrying on the 
average 200 men each with equipment complete (and that is the 


1 This total tonnage apparently does not include all the lines of passenger 
steamers belonging to the great companies, for, by the printed nominal lists of the 
German mercantile marine, there are 70 steamers of upwards of 2,000 tons each ; 
and by other returns there are belonging to Hamburg only 80 steamers averaging 
1,000 tons, and to Bremen 37 steamers averaging 1,500 tons, and to the Hanoverian 
ports about 10,000 tons of good-sized steamers, and to the ports in the Baltic about 
20,000 tons, which would make altogether at least 170,000 tons of ocean-going 
steamers ; by this time doubtless 200,000 tons. 

2 In September, 1876, there were 300 vessels lying at Hamburg, averaging at least 
500 tons each. Of these it so happened, owing to the want of business, that there 
were between 20 or 30 of the transatlantic steamers lying little used. One of these 
steamers, The Suavia,” is described by Mr. Lindsay (“History of Merchant 
“ Shipping”) ; it is 360 feet long, 41 feet beam, 3,623 tons (gross), 2,000 tons cargo 
capacity, fitted for 92 first class, 82 second class, and 930 third class passengers, 
besides 120 crew. They make seven voyages to America per annum, so that it would 
not be difficult to arrange to have them all in harbour in the course of two months, 
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themselves, but a large proportion of the general stores of the corps. 
The whole of the reserve ammunition, both divisional and corps, the 
pontoon trains, and a proportion of commissariat stores, will be included, 
as well as the other non-combatant departments in an army corps. 
There will still remain, over and above what we may call the fighting 
equipment of an army corps, a reserve of stores for which ship tonnage 
must be provided—such as the general reserve of ammunition, a 
further supply of provisions and ‘forage, and a reserve of military 
stores, especially those required by the medical department. I have 
seen a calculation allowing half a ton of burden for every man and 
horse in an expedition for general stores, which in this case would be 
17,500 tons per army corps; but the quantity of stores carried with 
such an expedition as we are now considering would be much less than 
the large and heterogeneous stock generally accompanying a British 
expedition ; there would be no camp equipage, and a comparatively 
small supply of provisions and other necessaries. I am inclined to 
think that it would not be a question of providing tonnage for spare 
stores, the difficulty would be to provide stores enough to fill up the 
holds of the vessels necessary for the men and horses. 

I, therefore, on the whole, consider the following to be a reason- 
able and ample allowance of ship tonnage for the transport of an army 
corps, with all its equipment and spare stores as well, from any Euro- 
pean port, for the invasion of Great Britain :— 

Tons burden. 





30,000 men of all ranks, at 1 ton per man.......... = 30,000 
5,000 horses, at 3 tons per horse .. Sanwa ee ae = 15,000 
700 carriages, at 103 tons per carriage .......... = 7,350 
TOtal TONG. < ca6 <6 vies 7 52,350 


Sea Transport available in Three Nations. 


The remarkable and, for our question, somewhat startling circum- 
stance connected with the mercantile marine of Germany is its rapid 
increase of late years. From 1869 to 1873 the sea-going merchant- 
steamers of Hamburg, which may be taken as a measure of the 
whole, increased at the rate of more than 30 per cent. per annum, and 
chiefly in large sea-going vessels.' It was to be expected that this 
large nation, when once united, would seek to get a larger share in 
the general commerce of the world by extending its shipping interests ; 
bué our political economists, in treating of this legitimate ambition, 
have not, perhaps, fully considered the war advantages of the policy. 
We must, however, credit the powerful central Government of Ger- 
many, which looks upon the possibility of war as the first considera- 
tion of national interest, with perceiving fully how this new national 
growth can be guided in that same direction, and utilised, like the 
national railways, by careful organization beforehand, for the rapid 


1 Although this development has received a severe check during the last two 
years, in consequence of the general falling off of trade in both Europe and America, 
it must be expected that upon the whole it will go on steadily increasing, though 
not perhaps at the above extraordinary rate. 
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transport of the war forces in any required direction. At all events, 
it shows how futile it is to base any calculations of our security from 
invasion upon only the actual mercantile steam-transport available at 
a particular period in any particular country. Sir W. Harcourt, upon 
the information he had got, that the North German steam mercantile 
marine consisted of 127 vessels, with a tota! tonnage of 105,000 tons, 
and basing his calculations on the amount of sea transport employed 
by Great Britain in the Crimean War and tie Abyssinian War, felt 


satisfied that Germany could not raise transport enough, without long ° 


and evident preparation, for a force equal to one army corps. That 
was in 1872. The “ Statesman’sYear-book ” gives the steam mercantile 
marine of Germany to be, in 1874, 253 vessels of 167,000 total ton- 
nage.! Then, besides the mercantile marine, Germany has a war fleet 
of unarmoured vessels of 38,000 total tonnage, part of which would be 
available for transport. And further, if Germany deliberately in- 
tended to go to war with Great Britain, and to commence the war by 
invading England (both of which casualties we are bound to take into 
consideration), she would undoubtedly do what has always been done 
by maritime Powers on such occasions, seize all the British ships in 
her seas. There are some 50,000 tons of British steamers trading with 
the German ports in the Baltic every month in the summer, and con- 
siderably more with the ports in the North Sea. Under the circum- 
stances of a premeditated war, I think we must allow that the German 
Government would be able to lay their hands on at least half of all 
these steamers, German and foreign, at the declaration of war, which 
would give transport enough, by the above calculation, for about three 
complete army corps, instead of one.’ 

Besides all these, we must take into consideration that upon the 
River Rhine there are upwards of 150 steamers employed for pas- 
sengers and merchandise, and for the most part belonging to Germany. 
All these, judging by the steamers plying on the Thames below bridge, 
would draw from 3 ft. to 5 ft. water, and, therefore, would be capable 
of crossing over to the east coast of England in fine weather; and all 
would be, no doubt, capable of taking the beach as are all those in the 
Thames. Supposing these steamers to be capable of carrying on the 
average 200 men each with equipment complete (and that is the 


1 This total tonnage apparently does not include all the lines of passenger 
steamers belonging to the great companies, for, by the printed nominal lists of the 
German mercantile marine, there are 70 steamers of upwards of 2,000 tons each ; 
and by other returns there are belonging to Hamburg only 80 steamers averaging 
1,000 tons, and to Bremen 37 steamers averaging 1,500 tons, and to the Hanoverian 
ports about 10,000 tons of good-sized steamers, and to the ports in the Baltic about 
20,000 tons, which would make altogether at least 170,000 tons of ocean-going 
steamers ; by this time doubtless 200,000 tons. 

2 In September, 1876, there were 300 vessels lying at Hamburg, averaging at least 
500 tons each. Of these it so happened, owing to the want of business, that there 
were between 20 or 80 of the transatlantic steamers lying little used. One of these 
steamers, ‘The Suavia,” is described by Mr. Lindsay (“History of Merchant 
“ Shipping”) ; it is 360 feet long, 41 feet beam, 3,623 tons (gross), 2,000 tons cargo 
capacity, fitted for 92 first class, 82 second class, and 930 third class passengers, 
besides 120 crew. They make seven voyages to America per annum, so that it would 
not be difficult to arrange to have them all in harbour in the course of two months, 
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themselves, but a large proportion of the general stores of the corps. 
The whole of the reserve ammunition, both divisional and corps, the 
pontoon trains, and a proportion of commissariat stores, will be included, 
as well as the other non-combatant departments in an army corps. 
There will still remain, over and above what we may call the fighting 
equipment of an army corps, a reserve of stores for which ship tonnage 
must be provided—such as the general reserve of ammunition, a 
further supply of provisions and forage, and a reserve of military 
stores, especially those required by the medical department. I have 
seen a calculation allowing half a ton of burden for every man and 
horse in an expedition for general stores, which in this case would be 
17,500 tons per army corps; but the quantity of stores carried with 
such an expedition as we are now considering would be much less than 
the large and heterogeneous stock generally accompanying a British 
expedition ; there would be no camp equipage, and a comparatively 
small supply of provisions and other necessaries. I am inclined to 
think that it would not be a question of providing tonnage for spare 
stores, the difficulty would be to provide stores enough to fill up the 
holds of the vessels necessary for the men and horses. 

I, therefore, on the whole, consider the following to be a reason- 
able and ample allowance of ship tonnage for the transport of an army 
corps, with all its equipment and spare stores as well, from any Euro- 
pean port, for the invasion of Great Britain :— 

Tons burden. 





80,000 men of all ranks, at 1 ton per man.......... = 30,000 
5,000 horses, at 3 tons per horse .. ae sees ae —eneDROn 
700 carriages, at: 103 tons per carriage .......... = 7,350 
BOtAD CONK 66 o’seeeac'ne 52,350 


Sea Transport available in Three Nations. 


The remarkable and, for our question, somewhat startling circum- 
stance connected with the mercantile marine of Germany is its rapid 
increase of late years. From 1869 to 1873 the sea-going merchant- 
steamers of Hamburg, which may be taken as a measure of the 
whole, increased at the rate of more than 30 per cent. per annum, and 
chiefly in large sea-going vessels." It was to be expected that this 
large nation, when once united, would seek to get a larger share in 
the general commerce of the world by extending its shipping interests ; 
but our political economists, in treating of this legitimate ambition, 
have not, perhaps, fully considered the war advantages of the policy. 
We must, however, credit the powerful central Government of Ger- 
many, which looks upon the possibility of war as the first considera- 
tion of national interest, with perceiving fully how this new national 
growth can be guided in that same direction, and utilised, like the 
national railways, by careful organization beforehand, for the rapid 


1 Although this development has received a severe check during the last two 
years, in consequence of the general falling off of trade in both Europe and America, 
it must be expected that upon the whole it will go on steadily increasing, though 
not perhaps at the above extraordinary rate. 
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which I have endeavoured to make as accurately as I could, and which 
anybody who chooses to take the trouble may ascertain for themselves, 
will, I hope, demonstrate that, from this time forth, sea transport at 
all events will not be one of the difficulties that will prevent such an 
undertaking. The reader will be also pleased to bear in mind that I 
have left the whole of the armoured fleets of both countries available 
for fighting; and also that the merchant sailing-vessels of these coun- 
tries form a reserve, and when towed by large steamers they do not 
deduct much from the general speed of the whole armada. 


Time required for Preparation of Troops. 

“ How long would the embarkatfon take? ”’ that is the next question ; 
supposing the vessels to be obtained in the different ports, how long 
would it take to fit them up and bring the troops all equipped to 
them ? Here the mobilization system of Germany vomes into play. | 
dov’t think people in England fuliy realise the enormous war power 
that this system gives to Germany; and which makes it at present 
stronger than any other continental nation. It is not in its numbers, 
for other nations have as large active armies, and as_ large 
reserves; it is not in its army organization, nor recruiting, nor 
equipment. The great principle which makes their mobilizat.on so 
effective is decentralization to the utmost practicable extent ; but it is the 
spirit animating the whole which gives it that tremendous war power, 
that spirit which infuses thronghout the nation the feeling that com- 
plete preparation for war is the first duty of every citizen. There are 
17 army corps districts in the German Empire, each about the size of 
Wales or Scotland and each as national a division of the Empire; it 
is not merely that in each of these there is a little army complete in 
all branches and in equipment, but that the local authorities, civil as 
well as military, are responsible for keeping that army efficient in 
peace, and that all the machinery for putting it on a war footing is 
always in working order: and year after year these authorities are 
occupied in revising the lists of men, horses, and carriages available 
for war among the civil population; and the notifying to each his 
liability, the appointment of places of meeting, and the provision of 
the equipment are just as much a regular work of these authorities, as 
the police and country roads are of a quarter sessions in England. 
This may be at the sacrifice of other duties which we consider more 
important, but it certainly converts the German nation into a war 
engine of fearful power. The British system compared with it is 
something like the old English farmers’ blunderbusses over the kitchen 
chimney, all marked “ loaded,” in threatening letters, but never taken 
down from year’s end to year’s end: whereas the German system is 
like the old Highland laird who provided every servant with a good 
weapon in which they were exercised every Saturday evening, and on 
any dispute with his neighbours he appeared on the scene with his 
armed retainers. It is all very well for the German to say il is only 
his manner of defending himself, but for the old English farmer over 
the way, “it is a demm’d uncomfortable private police kind of man- 
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That it is not a mere paper organization, but a working reality, was 
pretty well shown in 1870: the order for war was issued on the night 
of the 15th July, and on the 23rd, the first army corps complete for 
war began to move as a corps by railway out of its district, and iu 
eleven days, there were assembled in campaigning order on the west 
frontier of Germany, 300 miles from the capital, Berlin, 356,000 
men, 87,200 horses, and 1,441} carriages.'. I don’t think, in the face of 
this evidence, that there will be much dispute as to the practicability 
of assembling five German corps complete for embarkation in the 
course of a fortnight at the ports on the Baltic, or North Sea, or on 
the Rhine. 

The troops with their fighting equipment, as I may call it,. need not 
be moved to the ports of embarkation until after the declaration of 
war. The question of railway transport will be better discussed when 
we come to the defence in England; it will be snfficient here to say, 
that one railway (having, of course, two lines of rails on it) can 
despatch about twenty military trains a day, allowing for a small 
amount of civil traffic as well. It takes about 114 trains to convey 
an English army corps, with only its fighting equipment; but on the 
Continent they send more carriages in one military train, at a slower 
rate. We, therefore, may consider that one railway will deliver an 
army corps in five days, at any distance within its territory. There 
is no one of the ports we have alluded to at which such expeditions 
would be likely to be embarked that has not at least one railway to 
it; and no one port at which more than three army corps are likely to 
be embarked. Therefore we may fairly expect that the troops will 
be conveyed to the ports of embarkation, as fast as the vessels are 
ready. In France and Russia, the organization for mobilization is not 
so complete as in Germany; but the French are accustomed to sea- 
expeditions, and the Russians have immense military resources at 
their disposal. It would not be a great strain upon even the present 
war-condition of France to equip four army corps, nor upon the 
Russians to prepare two army corps for an expedition of this kind. 


Time required for Fitting the Vessels. 

Then, as to the time required for fitting the vessels. With us it 
would probably take a month to prepare any considerable number of 
merchant steamers for troops. There is first the selection of ships by 
the Admiralty, which would not be done till after the declaration of 
war, for fear of exciting the susceptibilities of foreign powers, and of 
bringing on the war we wish to avoid; then the Herse Guards have 
to determine what troops and the War Office what stores each depart- 
ment will put into each vessel; then they have to be fitted accordingly 
with hammocks, messing apparatus, arm racks, powder magazines, 
hospital bunks, latrines, horse fittings and landing boats. Then they 


1 And they are not cortent with this; they perceive that this very elaborate 
organization may, of itself, be a source of danger, by leaving the frontiers exposed to 
immediate attack, while the whole war machine is being put together. They are, 
therefore, now providing for special bodies of troops moving at once to the frontier, 
without waiting even for the above rapid mobilization of the whole. 

c2 
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have nearly all of them to go to Woolwich to take in their stores, and 
then to a dockyard to take in their troops. But if we assume that 
Germany began to contemplate the possibility of a war with Great 
Britain, and that the invasion of England might be the most favourable 
mode to Germany of opening the war, we must surely give them the 
credit of applying to that operation the same forethought in pre- 
paring a system and the same spirit in carrying it out which they 
have applied to land operations. They would, doubtless, have lists of 
all the steamers at each port, and keep records of their movements, 
and know exactly what vessels they could depend upon having at any 
given time; the precise troops, men, horses, and carriages would be 
told off for each set of hypothetical vessels, and the fittings, as far as 
they could be prepared, would be kept ready for each set, at the 
different ports. The dry provisions, the forage and the reserve stores 
for each set of vessels, would perhaps be kept at the two great war 
ports of Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, where the transports might as- 
semble. The harbour at Kiel is six miles long, and the river at 
Wilhelmshaven is twenty miles long, with deep water for the whole 
length in each: and at the latter there is an extent of wharfage for 
such embarkations, independent of the docks, far more than in all 
our Royal dockyards put together. With such conveniences and with 
the German system of provision of all that can be pre-arranged, and of 
decentralization as far as practicable, it is not expecting too much that 
the merchant steamers for the three army corps in the North Sea 
would be ready in a fortnight from the declaration of war. The men- 
of-war transports might be fully prepared for the troops in time of peace 
in the two great dockyards above mentioned, without any foreign 
Government being aware of it. The fittings for the steamers in the 
Rhine might be prepared beforehand, and the vessels would be fitted 
and the troops and stores embarked at the several military stations on 
the river from Mayence downwards. 

The time required for the preparation of the army corps from 
France would be shorter than that required for any of the German 
corps. In the first place, their unarmoured war steamers would pro- 
vide a large portion of the transport, and these might be prepared 
during time of peace in the three dockyards of Cherbourg, Brest, and 
Toulon, without the knowledge of our Government: then nearly all 
the remaining transport required could be provided by the “ Mes- 
“sageries,” which would not want so much fitting. Moreover, the 
French are accustomed to prepare for sea expeditions, and they pre- 
pare them more “expeditiously” then we do. There are two notable 
examples of this smartness in our geueration. In 1849, a force of 
10,000 men, complete in all branches, was sent from Toulon to protect 
the Pope, and was landed at Civita Vecchia, a distance of 300 miles, in 
ten days from the issue of the order from Paris. And in 1830, a force of 
35,000 men, complete in all branches, was embarked at Toulon in three 
days, and landed in Algiers, nearly 500 miles, and had fought the 
first battle for the conquest of that country, in fifty-five days from the 
declaration of war. I am not now discussing the difficulties of the 
passage, but only exemplifying the French readiness of preparation 
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for such things. It is true that the French are just now not in a con- 
dition to send off expeditions, but are we to delay our preparations 
uutil they are ready, and are there no other nations in Europe ina 
condition to attack Great Britain? I think we must expect that 
France, if she was in a condition to think of war with us, would have 
her army corps at Toulon, or at Brest, or at Cherbourg, ready for sea 
in a week from the declaration of war. 

We cannot credit the Russians in the matter of preparing sea-trans- 
port with the same method as the Germans, or the same facility as 
the French ; but, on the other hand, they have very great resources in 
their war and mercantile dockyards, and a fine race of seafaring men 
* use them ; and these are chiefly concentrated at St. Petersbure a, the 
yreat centre also of their military and civil power. When all the 
aie and resources of an absolute Government are turned to one 
purpose, and at a war and mercantile capital like St. Petersburg, we 
may expect such preparations to advance faster than they would do 
in a more mercantile country under a Constitutional Government ; 
and the Russian transport board would not be so particular about 
fittings as our own, under the circumstances. 

I don’t think I have understated the time that would be occupied 
in getting the invading force ready for sea. A naval officer has calcu- 
= that 50,000 men could be brought from Germany and landed on 

the shores of England in fourteen days from declaration of war. I 
don’t wish to put forward any proposition, which, by its seeming im- 
probability to people in England, may weaken in their eyes tha evi- 
dence I am laying before them. Whatever they may think of my 
propositions now, let it be borne in mind that the merchant steamers 
of Germany are increasing, and that, as far as the preparation goes, it 
is ouly necessary for Germany to turn the same attention to sea 
expeditions as she has done for so long to land wars; and who can tell 
that she is not doing so now? symptoms appear in one way and 
another of her taking such a contingency into account among the 
numerous other war schemes for the “ better security ’’—let us put it 
—of the new Empire. I do not assume any present settled hostility 
on the part of Germany, or of either of the other two states alluded to, 
towards this country ; I only say that in case political complications 
should lead either of them to contemplate a war with Great Britain, they 
could, by making certain preparations before hand during peace, and 
which they could make without exciting the alarm of our Government, 
get ready for sea and embark in the course of a fortnight from the 
declaration of war such a force as would be equivalent, in the case of 
France and Germany, to four complete army corps each; and in the 
case of Russia to two army corps. And, therefore, I argue that if 
either two of these powers were combined together in the war, and if 
they could manceuvre their sea forces so as to ensure the safe passage 
of their troops to England, they might consider the invasion of this 
country in their councils of war, as offering a fair prospect of termi- 
nating the war successfully at a blow." 


' Here is an extract of a letter from an Officer whose sagacity and knowledge of 
the subject is too well known to require any word from me, Major-General Sir H. 
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Cuaprer III].—TuHe Passage Across. 
Possibility of eluding the British Navy. 


But the crucial test of the whole project is the passage across: 
and in this part of the performance Sir W. Harcourt was quite aware 
tat he had the popular voice with him, when he added up all the 
Bricish war-ships, and then added up those of cur probable enemies, 
and subtracted one from the other, leaving a balance on our side; it 
is always enough for the British public to know that our fleet is larger 
than those of any other two nagjons; that is generally considered to 
be a sufficient answer to all alarmists. The satirical author of ‘“ The 
‘** Critic’ was equally alive to the popular influence of that national 
institution, when at the utterly inexplicable and insoluble climax of 
his drama the British fleet suddenly appears on the scene, and the 
curtain falls amidst universal applause. “ But,” objected a cynical 
critic, “ what has the fleet got to do with the plot, Mr. Puff?” ‘ No- 
‘“‘ thing whatever,” replied that candid inventor; ‘‘ but as the play is 
** called ‘The Spanish Armada,’ the British fleet must come on some- 
‘““how,—and no matter how; it always tells.” And so it is with many 
a project of invasion: we may bring thousands of troops and hundreds 
of steamers on to the sea, and devise the most ingenious plots for 
drawing off the defenders’ war vessels to all quarters of the world; 
we may attack every dependency of Great Britain at once, but just 
as our flight of birds of prey are advancing swiftly and successfully 
on the denuded coast, suddenly the naval prompter rings his little 
bell; on comes the whole British fleet, and there is an end of the 
play. 

And those who believe in this infallible remedy for the difficulty go 
on to argue,—‘“‘ If the fleet is not sufficient for your case, make it so.” 
The answer to that is, that it would be putting our resources into one 
line of defence, and that a very expensive line. It would be like 





Harness, R.E.: “TI cannot think that the Germans, with leaders equal in skill and 
“energy to Bismarck and Moltke, would let us have three weeks for preparation 
‘ after a declaration of war. If tieir diplomatic business were skilfully managed, 
‘ the declaration of war, and the embarkation of 50,000 infantry, with 2,000 cavalry 
‘and 30 field guns, might be simultaneous; and this first division need be hampered 
‘ with but littie transport. The great object of the enemy would be to get that 
‘ force into the country before we were prepared, and no appearance of preparation 
‘on their side would be necessary in doing this. They need not put in any fitments 
‘ for their infantry, and Bremen and Hamburg are likely to have cattle vessels 
‘ sufficient for the small number of horses required. I do not attach much import- 
‘ ance either to a large force of cavalry, or a great many guns for a descent on this 
“ country. Well trained infantry that can take easily their marches of thirty miles 
‘a-day, enough cavalry for picquets and reconnaissances, and guns to destroy the 
walls of any occupied buildings, seem to me all that would be wanted, with plenty 
of ammunition for the first division. Within three or four days more troops, more 
‘amply provided, might follow ; but these first troops, arriving so suddenly, would 
“have increased our dilficulties enormously. It would be something like King 
* John’s address to Chatillon : 
*“* Be thou like lightning in the eyes of France : 

For ere thou canst report, I will be there, 
The thunder of my cannon shall be heard.’ ” 
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expending all your forts and guns in defending the mouths of a very 
extensive harbour; what a temptation to a clever and bold enemy to 
try and break through one of them, and so have the town and country 
at his mercy. No doubt the majority of Officers in both services would 
concur in the report of the Royal Commission of 1860, that it is wiser 
not to depend entirely on that one line of defence, but to have other 
defensive means at the back of it on land, in case the enemy should 
from any cause escape contact with the first line. That line, as the 
Commissioners observe, cannot, in the present day, by any reasonable 
increase be made secure; the channels between England and the Main 
are now in the condition of a broad river, in which the operations of 
the enemy on the other side are altogether invisible; no amount of 
defence on the water, short of a continuous line of vessels, would 
prevent the enemy, either by stratagem or force, from gaining a 
passaze by a temporary superiority at an unexpected point. And the 
swifter and surer the means of locomotion, the greater the chances of 
the enemy of gaining that superiority ; for the breadth of the channel 
remains the same, while the time during which he is exposed to 
attack on it has been much shortened. On the other hand, it may be 
possible to render a great part of the shore-line impracticable to an 
enemy, and as shore defences are very much more economical and 
durable than floating defences, it appears wiser to employ that combi- 
nation of the two which shall give the most etlective defence. And in 
a popular Government like ours, it must also be considered that, how- 
ever powerful the navy may be at one period, ships will wear ont 
and may not be replaced; the ships and guus of Nelson’s days have 
long since disappeared from active life, whereas the forts built at the 
same period are still many of them available for the defence of our 
shores. 

It is not necessary to call in the aid of submarine volcanoes, as did 
the ingenious author of the “ Battle of Dorking,” to get rid of the 
omnipresent British fleet, nor to invoke a storm from Heaven such as 
destroyed the Spanish Armada; we have evidences from history of the 
successful transit of hostile expeditions across seas guarded by British 
squadrons in their most palmy days. That very Armada—to begin 
with the beginning of England’s naval glories—large as it was and 
long expected, would, if they had obeyed their instructions, have 
passed up the greater part of the Channel before the English fleet were 
aware of it. Wiliam III passed successfully from one end to the 
other of the sume Channel, notwithstanding that James’s fleet was on 
the look out for him. In 1798, a French expedition of upwards of 
30,000 men succeeded in passing from Toulon to Egypt, though 
Nelson was there expressly to prevent it, and the expedition was six 
weeks altogether from one port to the other, a voyage which might 
now be done in as many days. About the same time, several French 
expeditions succeeded in reaching the coast of Ireland and England. 
In 1805, Napoleon deliberately, openly, defiantly declared he would 
invade England in spite of the British fleet. That fleet was then 
superior to all that Napoleon could combine together against it from 
krance, Spain, and Holland ; but though there were 182 ships-or-the- 
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line on the Navy List at the time, only about 85 of these were in 
commission for sea service, and of these latter, 28 only were available 
for the defence of the English coast, and even of these, 18 were 
blockading an equal French force at Brest. Napoleon determined to 
outwit his superior enemy, and gain time to combine sufficient of his 
scattered 78 liners, to overpower those 28 left to guard England. 
His plot, as a plot, succeeded; he threatened our West Indian 
Colonies. In an Empire and a Government like ours, no Ministry 
could refus* to send succour to a dependency seriously attacked, it 
would be a mark of weakness on the sea that would damage our 
maritime reputation. It was owiftz to an exceptional piece of luck 
that more of the British naval forces were not drawn off in that direc- 
tion; enough, however, were removed to give the French a decided 
naval superiority in the Channel for about a fortnight, of which, unfor- 
tunately for Napoleon, their ships were not in a condition to avail 
themselves. Are we to go on trusting to exceptional luck on our 
part, and to inefficient ships in all the world beside? Both the 
chances of good luck and the inequality of fleets have been much 
reduced by steam ; the theatre of war is still the ocean, but the all- 
powerful deity is no longer Neptune but Vulcan. 


Comparison of Tronclads on each side. 


Are we in a better condition in 1876 to cover our coasts by naval 
means than we were in 1805? I think not; nor are we likely ever to 
be again in so good a position. Two of the alterations in naval warfare 
before-mentioned are against it—the large merchant steamers and 
ironclad men-of-war. The former enable an invader to make the 
calculations for his plot with precision, and the latter has reduced the 
total number of war ships generally. Now here we must make some 
calculation of the naval forces available for the contingency we are 
supposing ; and this is a difficult thing to do in the present transition 
state of war-fleets. In Nelson’s days, the strength of fleets was 
calculated mainly by line-of-battle ships, which were all sufficiently 
alike to be included in one class; iron-plated frigates do not upon the 
whole represent the old line-of-battle ships, but in consequence of the 
supposed depreciation of the power of guns, both by reason of the 
armour and of the few guns portable, there are other qualifications 
brought into consideration such as ramming, manoeuvring power, 
speed and coal power, which will probably cause continual variations 
in the construction of armoured vessels until the maximum size of 
gun is reached. The gun will no doubt beat the armour eventually, 
and then a definite ty] pe of war vessel will be settled for a time ; but 
this is not likely to occur until after some years of heavy war ; for the 
opening of the next great war, and therefore for the contingency of 
invasion which we are now discussing, the existing armoured ships and 

1 It has been suggested to me by a brother Officer, that the naval defence of these 
islands against invasion would make a good nautical ‘‘ war-game:” it would have 
the advantage over the land “ war game,” that the interesting part of it would be the 
strategic movements of a small number of compact bodies over large areas without 
that frequent collision which is so confusing in the other. 
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guns of European nations must be taken as the basis of calculation, 
such as they are with all their defects. And an important element in 
the question is the small number of such vessels that any nation can 
afford to keep up. We have been told by high authority that our 
present war-fleet, compared with that of France, has a general 
strength that may be valued as 100 to 75; but we can’t divide one fleet 
into 100 parts of equal strength, and manceuvre them against seventy- 
five imaginary equal units of the French fleet. We have actually 
about 6U ironclads, of which it appears to be agreed that about 
45 are fit for ocean work; the French have about the same number 
altogether, of which about 34 are ocean-going; the Germans have 
about 12 altogether, all of which appear to be ocean-going; thus 
in point of numbers the French and German armoured fleets together 
are equal to the British. Numbers, however, it will be said are no test 
of the comparative strength of armoured fleets; that is true; but no 
satisfactory test of comparison has been or probably can be devised 
at present, it is left to the individual opinion of professional men. ‘The 
comparative strength of two individual ships might perhaps be deter- 
mined, but even then one most important element of power in naval 
warfare, the character of the seamen would have to be left out of the 
calculation. And such calculation would afford little more guide for 
the disposition of armoured fleets than the former proportion of 100 to 
75, because any ironclad is superior to any unarmoured vessel. Pos- 
sibly the day may come when two or more unarmoured vessels may 
be a match for one ironclad, but at present they would have to give 
way before her; hence if one or two ironclads are detached by an 
enemy to any line of British commerce, an equal number of British 
ironclads must be sent in pursuit, of at least equal strength, and it 
may be, owing to the paucity of these vessels, of greater strength. Sir 
W. Harcourt in his paper, dismissed the question of the protection of 
the British Empire and commerce generally, with the simple assump- 
tion that if part of the British fleet was detached for such a purpose, 
it would be only because an equal force of the enemy’s fleet had been 
detached to the same place, and thus the arithmetical calculation of 
the chances of war might be made upon the remaining quantities 
with the same happy result. It is very doubtful, however, if two or 
three enemy’s ironclads were known to be in the eastern seas, whether 
the British commercial interests would be content with having only an 
equal number of our ironclads there, considering the magnitude of our 
commerce in those seas and the area over which it is spread. But 
even if it were so, and allowing that the respective vessels so detached 
to different seas from each side were equal in strength, there is still 
the danger that such a movement by the enemy might be only a feint 
to draw off a portion of our armoured fleet; and in such case the 
power of steam enables him to calculate with precision the time he 
would gain by it, and the proportionate loss and gain of general 
strength on each side by two or three ironclads out of forty-five, would 
be much greater than that by two or three line-of-battle ships out of 
the 180 belonging to Great Britain in the year of the last great pro- 
jected invasion in 1805. 
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An ironclad, however powerful, is after all only one vessel, and 
though she may be equal in strength to half a dozen other ironclads, 
she can only go after one of them at a time if they choose to separate. 
The armoured navies of the present day compared with the fleets of 
Nelson, are something like the small bands of knights in armour of 
the middle ages, compared with the legionaries of Rome they super- 
seded. And ironclads have unfortunately this defect in common with 
the knights, that when once disabled, they are not easily set on their 
legs again. We have had a good many examples lately of the time 
and trouble it takes to make goed any injury to an armoured vessel 
occurring even in ordinary peace™8ervice : the actual labour of working 
in iron is so much greater than that of working in wood, that, not- 
withstanding all the appliances of machinery and all the skill of the 
workman, repairs cannot progress beyond a certain rate. It seems 
probable that if an ironclad is seriously injured by the enemy, or even 
by storm or accident, it will be doubtful whether it will be ready again 
in time to take part in any war that may be going on at the time. 
This is a very important point affecting the use and disposition of 
ironclad vessels in war; and indeed the whole question of armoured 
navies. 


Distribution of the British Fleet. 


Then, again, it is not to be supposed that any foreign power or 
powers would enter on a war with Great Britain, and with the inten- 
tion of invading it immediately, unless the circumstances were such 
as would place the British naval forces at a disadvantage. The British 
nation seeks its power and wealth by commerce on the seas, and the 
direction of its war-thoughts are consequently towards protecting that 
commerce and not towards territorial conquest; but with the con- 
tinental nations of Europe, increase of power and wealth meaus 
extension of territory, and their war preparations, both political and 
material, must be naturally directed to the gaining of some advantage 
in that respect. The New Zealanders have a proverb that “land and 
‘* women are the cause of all wars;” it is some time since a woman 
gave rise to a war in Europe, but we have had pretty strong evidence 
lately that what has been delicately put as ‘“‘the rectification of 
* frontiers,” has been as sure a provocation in this part of the world 
as in the antipodes: and, moreover, that it is likely to continue to be so, 
until all Europe by some means or other, shall be under one con- 
federation, if not until that still more remote age of 

“ The parliament of nations, the federation of the world.” 


This difference between the war-ideas of ourselves and of other 
nations, leads to an important difference in their previous preparations 
for such an event. A continental power, especially an advancing or 
growing nation, having a certain territorial object in view, would 
watch for the opportunity of a political complication through which it 
might turn off the attention of its intended enemy, and be all the 
time making the material preparations towards its real ebject; whereas 
Great Britain, as her history demonstrates, is chiefly anxious to avoid, 
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by any toreign policy or actual preparation, the chance of bringing on 
any war at all, to the detriment of her commerce. It is easy to con- 
ceive complications which might arise to call off the attention of both the 
land and sea forces of this country; a revolt in Affghanistan ; an insult 
from the Chinese Government; or, to suit our suppositious case, let 
ig many obtain possession of Sumatra and occupy the coast opposite 

o Singapore while an insurrection occurs in Malacca; but there is no 
occasion to fall back on the imagination for this purpose ; at this very 
moment the sleepless Eastern question is keeping a large proportion of 
our armoured fleet in the Mediterranean, and the British Govern- 
ment has to keep in view the possibility of having suddenly to 
increase the garrisons of Malta and Gibraltar, if not of occupying 
Kgypt. 

‘he accompanying table of the distribution of the British naval 
forces at the present time, affords matter for serious reflection for 
those who are inclined to trust to it as the one secure line of defence 
against invasion. 


Distribution of the British Navy, Autumn of 1876.) 
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1 From “The Navy Chronicle,” Oct., 1876; “The N Navy List ;” and “ Statesman’s 
Year Book.” 
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Taking the armoured fleet first, as representing the “ line-of-battle ”’ 
sea forces of the country, we find that one-half of the whole strength 
is in commission, and of that half, about one-third are in the 
Mediterranean, about one-tenth (including local vessels) in the East 
Indies, and one-tenth in the West Indies and Pacific, leaving thirteen 
ironclads altogether available in commission for the defence of our 
shores, including among these seven attached to the Coast Guard. 
We have, it is true, thirty-one ironclads in our harbours in reserve, 
and they shall be considered presently ; but of those actually in com- 
mission, the main strength of them, the first-class fighting vessels are 
away, and of the thirteen left nea®home only two or three belong to the 
first class. Where are the French and German and Russian armoured 
Heets? Neither of the former are called upon by their interests 
to show a powerful naval force at the east end of the Mediterranean 
at this juncture of affairs: for the Russians to do so, would be out of 
place, and if either France or Germany contemplated other issues of 
events, their fleets, under pretence of cruising about, might take up 
positions favourable for those issues without exciting alarm. Their 
object would be, on declaration of war, to make such movements 
immediately, as to induce the British Government, not only to keep 
their powerful fleet in the East, but to reinforce it; that would not be 
very difficult to accomplish, when we reflect how little the British 
nation fears invasion at the present time. In the case of France, a 
war squadron, accompanied by transports with troops, might leave 
Toulon in a week from the declaration of war, with the avowed inten- 
tion of occupying Egypt, and yet might appear off the coast of 
Treland before our Mediterranean fleet had discovered that they were 
on a false scent. In the case of Russia, the advance of an army over 
the Danube, or from the Caucasus towards Syria, would not only 
check the impulse of the British Government to order the fleet home, 
but compel them to send troops to Gibraltar and Malta. One can 
imagine what a ferment would be created all over the Hast just now, if 
the Russian forces advanced, and the British fleet was withdrawn. 


French, German, and Russian Ironclads available. 


The French armoured fleet contains a good many vessels which may 
be classed as second-rate fighting ships; the German ironclads are all 
of a high class; and the Russians have, or will soon have, a few first- 
class armoured vessels. The French and German fleets combined 
would altogether amount to seventy-four vessels; the Russian and 
German combined would be altogether forty-one vessels. I think we 
must allow that even these two latter powers could assemble at least 
twenty-five ironclads in the North Sea, of a class a good deal more 
than a match altogether for the thirteen we have at home, while our 
Mediterranean fleet was still watching our interests in the Levant. 
Here, it will be said, that I have allowed our supposed enemies to 
have the benefit of full preparation of the whole of their war-fleet 
before the declaration of war, and have denied the same advantage to 
Great Britain. Continental powers are, however, differently cireum- 
stanced from Great Britain in this respect. No continental power, 
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certainly not one of the three named, would think of entering on a 
maritime war in which Great Britain was concerned, without having 
their whole available Navy in complete condition for active service : 
circumstances certainly might force them to go to war unprepared, 
but we should not like to risk the security of our shores on the hazard 
of that die, and, moreover, it is a hazard not likely to occur in this 
generation. The chief difficulty in equipping a fleet everywhere, is the 
crew. Now, we know that all over the continent, conscription is in 
force for naval as well as military service, and although States may 
hesitate to enforce it on their seafaring populations in peace time, for 
fear of doing more harm than good, there would be no such difficulty 
in anticipation of war. France has 22,000 seamen, really seamen in 
her peace fleet, not including 20,000 marines and a seafaring popula- 
tion of 160,000 to fall back on;' Germany has a seafaring population 
of 80,000; that of Russia I have not ascertained, but she is credited 
with a standing naval force of 60,000 seamen and marines, which is 
equal to our own ordinary peace strength, and considering her large 
coasting and river traffic, she must have a fair reserve behind, to fall 
back on. Seamen and gunners are not made in a day, it is true, but 
it appears that continental nations take more pains than we do to 
instruct all classes of their crews in peace-time in the practice of 
gunnery, which is really the great difficulty. Then we must bear in 
mind that continental Governments are not weakened by divided 
popular opinion to the extent we are in this country; they can act 
with more power because more certain of their own intentions, and 
could therefore attract seamen from other countries beforehand pre- 
determinately, and make other preparations quietly, such as would 
canse great discussion in England if done by our Government during 
peace. Therefore I think we should calculate on any one of the three 
States above-named, having the whole of their war-ships manned and 
equipped before the declaration of a war, in which the invasion of 
England was to form the first and great enterprise. 

Why then should not Great Britain have her reserve of war ships 
equally manned and equipped before the declaration of war? The 
answer is, there is no reason in the world why she should not if she 
chose to have it so: but the record of her history shows that she has 
never chosen so to prepare either her naval or military forces in any 
one of the numerous wars in which she has been engaged for the last 
hundred years. In 1793, war was declared by France, and it cannot 
be said without warnirg, and yet it was not till 1797 that England 
had any serious influence on the war by the successes of her fleet. 
Again, in 1803, when Great Britain herself declared war, after a peace 
of only twelve months, she had contrived in that short interval to get 
rid of her war-ships and sailors and stores to such an extent, that 
instead of being prepared for war, for the next two years she suffered 
the worst panics and ran the greatest risk in all her history. Again, 
to show the survival of this supineness even to our own generation ; 


1 See “ Journal, Royal United Service Institution,” paper by Capt. Wilson, R.N., 
1875. In the war of 1870, the French had 67,000 Officers and practised seamen in 
their navy, besides 28,000 marines, or men corresponding to marines, on shore. 
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just before the declaration of war by England against Russia in 1854, 
(as may be read in Lord Palmerston’s private letters published by 
Mr. Ashley), Russia was threatening Turkey with military occupation, 
as she is now, the British fleet was lying in Besika Bay, as it was last 
autumn, and without further warning, the Russian Army entered 
Turkey. Lord Palmerston records how he, in vain, endeavoured to per- 
suade Lord Aberdeen to let the fleet advance also, and that the Prime 
Minister’s objection was, “that war had not been formally declared.” 

‘nd this backwardness to move was shown not only with the fleet, 
but in preparing and equipping the troops and providing the war 
stores at home. We were then, ewing to its being the first serious 
war after a generation of peace, altogether without stores, or organiza- 
tion suited for such a contingency, and yet no word of preparation 
was given in our great arsenals before the war began. The result of 
this inertia is only too well engraved on our memories—a year’s siege 
and needless hardships to our men, but which not all the extra- 
vagant bounty of the nation could then shorten or prevent. We 
must, I am afraid, expect that this unwillingness to look war in the 
face will continue to re-appear on future occasions as before, because 
it is mainly a result of the government of the country by great 
political parties. There will be always in this country a strong party 
who look upon war as a vice to be shunned and not as an evil to be 
encountered ; and though they seldom succeed in absolutely preventing 
it, they are sufficiently powerful to clog the action of any Government, 
and thus give the opportunity to other more belligerent Governments 
to take up positions from which the tardy troops of England cannot 
dislodge them without a great expenditure of men and means. We 
must, I say, expect that the first month of any war, in our present 
state of organization, will have to be fought almost entirely with the 
peace- strength of our Armies and Navies: but if there is any founda- 
tion tor the foregoing statements of the organization of other ‘countries 
and of the facilities for obtaining steam transport, the first month may 
see the end of the next of Great Britain’s wars, in a successful in- 
vasion of her shores. 

Difficulty of Equipping a British Reserve Fleet. 

The condition of affairs on the outbreak of such a war as I am sup- 
posing would, I believe, be about as follows :—In a fortnight from the 
declaration of war, any two of the three specified powers could together 
have a force equal to six or seven complete army corps, ready em- 
barked on board transports at any two or three of their respectiv e war- 
ports, with a protecting fleet of at least 25 ironclads. And to prevent 
that armada from reaching the shores of EKngland we should have, on 
the declaration of war, if it it was to happen at this present time, 13 
ironclads, about 21 unarmoured steamers, and 12 gunboats; for I do 
not think we should calculate on being able to use any of the vessels 
on special service, or troop-ships, or training ships. If these premisses 
are allowed—and there are experienced Officcrs of the Army and Navy 
who consider that at least two army corps of the invading force might 
appear off our coasts in a few days from the declaration of w ar—then 
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i it becomes a serious question for naval men to consider, what naval 
foree we could add, armoured or unarmoured, to the above in the 


: course of a fortnight. The first and great difficulty would be in get- 
+t ting men. An authority on these matters' has stated his belief that 
d we have at any time during peace sutficient seamen in reserve in our 
a ports to man all the ironclads that we have in reserve, or in the Coast- 
e guard Reserve, and all the coast defence vessels; in fact, he says: 
y “every vessel we could possibly send to sea within a reasonable time 
' from the outbreak of war.” And this number of men he says is 6,000. 
: This is a strong statement, and if it is to be taken literally, our Navy 


appears to be organised on the same expensive system as our Army, 
namely, that, a much larger force than necessary is kept up during 
peace-time, at a great cost, because we have no reserves of sufficient 
f strengti, and quickly available on threat of war. But it is evidently 
to be much qualified by the interpretation given to that last sentence ; 


a i 2 : é 

i for by the foregoing table it appears that we have in reserve about half 
as the whole strength of our Navy, and as the crews of the vessels in 
. commission amount to 30,000 men, the reserve of 6,000 men would 


only man one-fifth of the reserve of vessels. Then, again, some naval 
t Officers say our ships are always undermanned in peace. I am not 
going to enter into the question of how many of our 30,000 or 40,000 
seamen are really seamen, deeply important as it is, except to point out 
that if, as stated, only about half the number are really efficient sailors, 


yr 

; our war-vessels are thereby reduced to a much greater equality with 
‘ those of other nations than they have hitherto been in our history ; for 
; it appears to me that the essential point which has given us our supe- 


riority at sea during the last 300 years, has been the quality of our 
seamen. What other reserves have we to fall back on besides those 
6,000, supposing them to be available? There are apparently about 
4,000 men in the Coastguard, and somewhere about 7,000 naval pen- 
sioners, and about 17,000 men of the Merchant Service inscribed on 
the books of the Naval Reserve, but a naval Officer of experience has 
calculated that out of these three bodies we should not get in the course 
of the first three months more than 8,500.2 It seems, therefore, very 
doubtful whether we should have sufficient men, of whatever class, to 
man our reserve ships in the course of the first fortnight after declara- 
tion of war. 

And then we must consider what the Admiralty would have to 
provide for in the way of fitting ont vessels on declaration of war. 
There is, first, the actual dissemination of the intelligence to our scat- 
tered squadrons that we were at war, a matter of no small momeut nor 
of easy accomplishment; then there is the reinforcement of several of 
our foreign garrisons in men, and provisions, and stores, the transports 
for which, even if fitted in mercantile yards, would require escorts, I 
fear we dare not say of ironclads; and then there would be the unar- 
moured cruisers for the protection of our commerce. All t!iese points 
would have to be attended to at once, and pressure would be put upon 
the Admiralty to provide for them, without regard to'that which would 
1 Mr. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. “ Journal, R. U.S. Institution,” No. 83, 1875. 
2 Capt. J. C. Wilson, R.N. “Journal, R. U.S. Institution,” No. 83, 1875. 
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be the chief concern of the Admiralty themselves—to increase the 
number of ironclads rapidly. And although the Government might 
be aware that preparations were making in the enemies’ ports for a 
great military expedition, it would take some:time for the English 
people to realise the fact that any nation was bold enough to think of 
invading their peaceful isles. When the Spanish Armada was actually 
sailing up the Channel, the British Ambassador in Paris wrote to 
Queen Elizabeth that he had certain knowledge that Spain had no 
intention of invading England. And the peace party in England 
would be very ready to be deceived. Again, the time required to fit 
out war-vessels in reserve depengs on the condition of our dockyards 
at the moment. I have been informed by a naval Officer of high 
authority,’ that in 1857, when there was some fear of a rupture with 
France, he had to consider this point, and he found, after very careful 
valculation that with the existing resources of the dockyard at Ports- 
mouth it would have taken two years to fit out all the vessels then in 
reserve and under repair in that port. And we must recollect that the 
resources of a dockyard, either in skilled men or means, cannot be 
quickly increased with good effect, at least not to any great extent. It 
appears, therefore, to be a matter of some doubt, taking all these 
points into consideration, whether many vessels, armoured and unar- 
moured, would in the course of the first fortnight be added to the 
number above enumerated as in commission at the present moment, 
and available for the defence of our islands from invasion. 


Probable course of Invasion. 


Whatever the number, I presume that the whole of the armoured 
vessels in commission, and those in reserve as fast as they were com- 
missioned, would be assembled together in some good strategic point 
on our coasts, according to the direction from which the chief attack 
was expected to come; if from the north, probably in the Downs, as 
Yarmouth Roads is no longer so good a place for a large war fleet as 
it used to be; if from the south, it would probably be at Dungeness or 
Spithead. I presume we should not, as in the days of sailing vessels, 
disperse our ironclad fleet in the attempt to blockade the enemies’ 
forces in their own harbours. It is not probable, indeed, if they were 


1 Admiral Sir Wm. Martin, then Superintendent of the Portsmouth Dockyard, has 
informed me that he was called upon to report in what length cf time the whole of 
the screw-vessels at that port could be prepared for sea. There were twenty-one 
steam war-ships (including six of the line) and sixty-four steam gunboats in reserve 
to be considered. In his official reply he informed the Admiralty that with the full 
strength of the dockyard, and assuming that no work would be expended upon 
building new ships, and that few repairs to other ships would be called for, two 
years must expire before the whole of the ships in reserve could be ready for sea. 

To form an estimate of the required time, precise calculations were obtained from 
each department in the establishment, and the conclusion was arrived at by the 
chiefs of all the departments collectively in consultation with the Admiral. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging the very great assistance I have 
received in preparing the various papers I have written, from the information and 
opinions of this distinguished Officer. 
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bent on the mischief I suppose, that they would give us any oppor- 
tunity of doing so." 

I think we may expect that powers, whoever they were, that were 
leagued against us in this enterprise, would concentrate all their avail- 
able sea-going ironclads before the British fleet could have any oppor- 
tunity of acting, and that therefore there would be 25 or 30 armoured 
vessels of at least the second class assembled, either at Brest, or Cher- 
bourg, or Williamshaven, or Kiel, as soon as war was declared. The 
British naval Commander-in-Chief would doubtless employ all the 
unarmoured steamers at his disposal in watching the positions occupied 
by the enemies’ fleets, so as to obtain the earliest intelligence of their 
movements, while his own ironclad fleet was assembling at the place of 
rendezvous. And this I assume would be the condition of affairs at 
the end of the first fortnight of the war.’ 

About that time the British Commander would probably receive 
intelligence from his scouts, if France was the great opponent, that a 
large French naval force of war-ships and transports had left Brest 
and proceeded southwards; or, if Germany was the assailant, that a 
similar force of combined Germans and Russians had left Williams- 
haven, and steered northwards. By that time the British Admiral 


1 The great object of the German war-organization is to enable them, within 
a few days from the declaration of war, to assemble the bulk of their forces in 
positions which will give them an advantage and a superiority over their enemy, 
and in a condition ready for battle: they would naturally apply the same ideas to 
the organization and disposition of their naval forces at the outset of a maritime 
war in which they were going to assume the offensive. French naval Officers have 
expressed similar ideas on the importance of concentrating their war fleets at the 
earliest moment in a war with another naval power. A weil known naval authority 
in France (Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, “La Marine d’aujourd’hui,’—see 
“ Journal, R. U.S. Institution,” 1873}, says :—‘‘ What the French navy has done in 
“‘ the last fifty years is nothing to what it will have to do in the event of a naval 
“war. I have very often sketched in my mind the constitution of a fleet which 
“could at any moment unite its scattered fragments, and concentrate formidable 
“* masses on two or three previously-chosen points. I revived on a larger scale the 
“plan of 1805, convinced that the fleet which can most promptly concentrate, 
“ ought to be able to keep for several months the advantage gained in the first few 
“ days.” 

2 Here is another extract from the same acknowledged authority before quoted at 
page 11, Sir H. Harness: “ The state of things in 1858 is sure to recur. There will 
“ always be a party with such a constitution as ours, which makes economy a leading 
“ feature in their principles of government, and whenever that party is in power, the 
“ navy will become more or less inefficient for sudden demands upon it. And sucha 
“ state of things might now be most disastrous; for the power of concentrating a 
“ fleet at a given hour at a given point, from the junction of single ships, which 
“ have started from different places in various directions with sealed orders, is so 
“ certain, that a nation whose chief had determined to declare war on a certain 
“ day, if not previously declared by us, might, within twenty-four hours after such 
“ intended date of declaration, have a formidable fleet in the channel, and have cut 
“our ocean cables. It is such organised proceeding as this that we have to fear; 
“and also any disaster to the naval force we might have available at the beginning 
“ of the war is to be feared, and which renders it absolutely necessary for our inde- 
“ pendence that we should be able to protect ourselves independently of a fleet. It 
“is discreditable to us as a nation that with so large a population in proportion to 
aa ." of our coast line, there should be any difficulty in accomplishing it.”— 
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would perhaps be strong enough to be able to detach a squadron in 
pursuit of the enemy, and capable, as far as he could determine, of 
engaging it; he might even take advantage of this apparent division 
of the enemy’s forces to follow them himself with his main body, and 
thus strike a decisive blow at once. There would not be wanting 
inducements for him to do-so; such a movement on the part of the 
enemy, whether it came from the north or from the south, would irdi- 
cate an intention to reinforce their strength in the Mediterranean, and 
attack Egypt; and then I must maintain that, notwithstanding any 
accounts of preparations of military expeditions inthe enemy’s ports 
that might reach England, it would hardly be credited there that a 
serious invasion of this country was intended. At the most it would 
be supposed to be a diversion against Ireland for the purpose of dis- 
tracting our attention. And then, of course, in the case [am supposing 
it would be the special object of this movement to draw off a part of 
the protecting ironclad fleet from the place of intended invasion ; the 
enemy would, therefore, leave sufficient traces of his route behind him, 
the British force being at least one day in rear. They might, to make 
a greater show of a powerful distant expedition, start with nearly the 
whole of their armoured fleet, a great part of which, when they were 
in the open sea, would return to the ports where the main body of the 
invading force were assembled. The remainder of this part of the 
enemy’s expedition, which would consist of their finest steam trans- 
ports and unarmoured war-ships, carrying one or two army corps, and 
escorted by a few ironclads, would have instructions to proceed to the 
west coast of Ireland, or to the south-west coast of England, and effect 
a landing there, if possible, and at once. This I assume would occupy 
five or six days from the time of starting. The British squadron, which 
had been, as I suppose, detached in pursuit of this expedition, and 
which, I presume, would communicate with the English coasts 
wherever possible, to gain information of the enemy’s movements, 
would, by the time it arrived at the west coast of England or Ireland, 
perhaps indeed before that, have learned that its presence was re- 
quired at the place from which it had started a few days before, to 
meet a much more serious affair than even the landing of one or two 
corps in Ireland. 

For as soon as the enemy ascertained that a part of the British iron- 
clad fleet had been detached in pursuit of the west coast expedition, 
the main body of the invading force would put to sea. This body, if 
the information I have collected in the foregoing pages is at all correct, 
and if the inferences I have drawn from it are at all well founded, would 
consist of at least five army corps of 30,000 men each, with horses, 
waggons, and stores sufficient for the enterprise, all in steam-vessels 
of various sizes, and escorted by at least twenty ironclads of the second 
class. From Williamshaven to Harwich is about 300 nautical miles, 
and from Brest to Dover is about the same distance; therefore, from 
whichever of those directions the invading armada came, it would take 
about thiry-eight hours at eight knots an hour to reach a part of the 
coast of England suitable for their landing. But rather more time than 
that must be allowed them, for they would so regulate their movements 
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‘as to arrive off the coast where they intended to make their attempt, 
but out of sight of it, at nightfall. And if it was from Germany, they 
would have to pass the mouth of the Rhine, to enable the flotilla of 
river steamers from that river to join the expedition with their 15,000 
troops on board. What amount of British naval force, armoured or 
unarmoured, would there be in a position to intercept and stop such an 
armada? The British Admiral would probably receive intimation 
from his unarmoured cruizers of the starting of the great armada, two 
or three days after he had sent off a considerable detachment from his 
fleet in pursuit of the enemy’s first expedition. 


Small Ironclads and Unarmoured Vessels available. 


But then it will be said, have we not ironclads expressly for the 
defence of our coasts which could be fitted out in a very short time ? 
We appear to have about sixteen ironclads,' which, either from special 
construction or from deficiency of armour or guns, may be considered 
as suitable particularly or only for coast defence ; of these, five are 
now in commission, but only two of those are at home, and these are 
included in the thirteen armoured vessels available for home defence. 
It would, no doubt, be practicable in the course of a fortnight to 
fit cut some of the eleven of these vessels now in reserve, that is, if 
the attention of the Government was turned immediately to home 
defence. But, on the other hand, continental states are generally 
richer in these class of vessels than ourselves. France has apparently 
between twenty and thirty floating batteries which could accompany 
an expedition of this kind. Russia has fourteen monitors, some of 
which must be taken into account in addition to the twenty armoured 
vessels considered as the main guard of the armada. And then we 
must not forget that there are three small kingdoms lying close to the 
three great states in our imaginary field of war, and which, by per- 
suasion or force, might be induced to allow their fleets to be utilised ; 
as we know happened at the beginning of this century, when we had 
twice to seize the Dutch fleet, and twice the Danish fleet, to prevent 
such an appropriation by ourenemy. Holland has seventeen armoured 
vessels; Denmark, six; and Sweden and Norway, eighteen; most of 
which are intended for coast defence. But, again, there are the un- 
armoured war-steamers in our service, they would surely be available 
for opposing this invading armada, they could capture or destroy the 
transports while the ironclads were fighting. Well, we have seen 
that there are twenty-one of these steamers in commission at home, 
and seventy-seven of all kinds, in reserve, in repair, or building; after 
the Admiralty had provided for the reinforcements to our foreign 
squadrons, the escorts for the transports for our foreign garrisons, and 
the lines of cruisers to protect our merchant-ships then actually on 
the high seas, how many at the end of a fortnight would be left to 
meet the enemy advancing direct upon the south-east coasts of 
England? There would be some required to watch the enemy’s ports 


1] include in this number: “ Cyclops,” ‘ Enterprise,” “ Erebus,” “Glatton,” 
. Gorgon,” “ Hecate,” “ Hotspur,’ “Hydra,” “Prince Albert,” ‘ Research,” 
* Rupert,” “ Scorpion,” “ Viper,” “ Vixen,” “ Waterwitch,” ‘“Wivern.” 
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and fleets; but, from the very nature of this service. these would be 
scattered, and not many accessible at a day’s notice.’ And then 
it must be remembered that, although I have supposed that, according 
to the practice of continental states, their unarmoured war-steamers 
would be utilised in carrying troops, they would have their guns and 
crews as well, and though hampered for general sea service, they 
could take part in an engagement of this kind. France has alto- 
gether 200 unarmoured war-steamers, Germany 22, and Russia about 
70,’ not including gunboats in either case; and I have supposed that 
half of these are employed in the expedition, soghat probably at least 
twenty would be present with the main body, if the two allies against 
us were the two least powerful maritime states of the three. We 
have, it is true, what we may call for this occasion an unlimited 
number cf merchant-steamers in our mercantile ports, which by 
certain quite practicable alterations in their structure, could be 
strengthened to carry guns, and made practically unsinkable ;> but 
unfortunately there is no arrangement at present existing under which 
such vessels could be strengthened and partitioned in time of peace, 
or for providing-their guns and ammunition,‘ or for securing their 
crews. Therefore we could not trust to the presence of one such 
vessel in the course of the first month of the war, however many we 
might have in six months. Lastly, it may be argued that I have left 
our gunboats out of consideration altogether ; this, however, has been 
done purposely, because gunboats belong so especially to coast de- 
fence, that I have thought it better to take them into our consideration 
in the next chapter, with the land defences, for opposing the actual 
disembarkation. 


Remarks. 


I have herein propounded a sort of general scheme for the invasion 
of this country by any two of the three great continental maritime 
Powers, but I hope the merits of the whole subject I am putting 
forward will not be thought to depend upon the ingenuity of any one 
particular project. The general proposition which I think my facts 
and deductions demonstrate is this: that these three states have 
arrived at such a maritime strength, both for war and commerce, that 
any two of them could, in the course of two or three months, assemble 
in their great ports a fleet of merchant-steamers of sufficient capacity 
to carry six or seven army corps of 30,000 men each, on so short an 


1 In 1805, when an invasion was expected from France, there were 700 war vessels 
in the British service, not including line, and 570 of them in commission ; and of 
these latter 400 were employed in guarding our own shores, and 170 on foreign 
stations. (‘‘ Steel’s Navy Lists, 1805.”) In 1876, we had 288 unarmoured steamers 
in our service, 154 of which are in commission, and of these latter 33 are em- 
ployed at home, and 121 on foreign service. And as compared with continental 
nations, our total naval strength now is on the whole weaker than it was in 1805. 

2 The “National Zeitung” of Berlin states that Russia has in the Baltic 41 
unarmoured vessels, 10 ironclads for coast defence, and 55 gunboats.—‘“ Morning 
Post,” October 24, 1876. 

3 See Capt. Scott’s paper in “ Journal, Royal United Service Institution,” 1876. 

4 See pamphlet by Admiral Sir W. H. Hall on “ Auxiliary Naval Defence, 1876.” 
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expedition as to these islands, and that this could be managed in time 
of peace with this country without exciting especial attention; and 
secondly, that such preparations could be made beforehand, that, con- 
sidering the shortness of the voyage they have to make, the whole of 
the men, horses, and carriages, could be embarked in a fortnight from 
the declaration of war; thirdly, we must calculate on, and expect, 
that such a momentous enterprise will be undertaken, when other 
political complications of vital importance to this country are de- 
manding the presence of the chief strength of our war-fleet at a 
distance from our shores, and occupying the chief attention of our 
Government; and that, therefore, with our present fleet in commis- 
sion, any two of those states could at this present time, combine 
a naval force sufficient to obtain a superiority in the narrow seas 
surrounding our southern coasts, for a short time. 

Further, we must bear in mind, in considering this subject, 
that the maritime strength of those three countries is increasing. 
France for the time may be at a standstill, but France has already got 
a war and mercantile marine second only to our own. Germany and 
Russia are both beginning to feel the advantage of having a steam 
mercantile marine of their own to bring a share of the general wealth 
of the world to their own shores; and of the importance in their 
present condition, both politically and for the protection of that com- 
merce, of having a strong war navy. We, it is true, are still far 
ahead of them in merchant-ships, but with respect to our war-navy we 
are rather assuming the part of the hare, who, having easily distanced 
his rival, sat down in his commanding position to repose, ignoring the 
steady advance of the tortoise; that is to say, we keep our vessels just 
up to the mark of superiority, but our organization for raising men 
to man them, or for preparing our reserves of ships quickly for service, 
is obsolete as compared with that of our neighbours. 

What we seem to require in our Navy is, an organised reserve 
both of ships and men, corresponding to the system of military re- 
serves now generally adopted on the Continent; the vessels to be 
in such a state of forwardness, and with such means of completing 
them, and the men to be so readily available, that our reserve Navy 
will be at sea as expeditiously as the German Reserve Army is in the 
tield. With the small armoured fleet we keep in commission,—small 
considering our interests over the globe,—it would be inviting attack 
to leave the narrow seas thus open to the command of an enemy even 
for a fortnight after declaration of war. 
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ON THE PRESENT FACILITIES FOR THE INVASION OF 
ENGLAND, AND FOR THE DEFENCE THEREOF. 


By Major-General T. B. Cottinson., R.E. 
Part II. 


CuarteR IV.—Tue DiseMBaRKATION. 
General Success of all Disembarkations. 


At dawn of some autumnal morning, the look-outs on the south or 
east coast of England would perceive the horizon lined with steamers, 
all making their way as directly and as swiftly as possible on to the 
shore. And let it be borne in mind that this would be the first 
intimation to the defenders of the precise points to be attacked ; for 
whatever might have been the result of the naval operations of the 
day before, whether the British force succeeded in stopping the in- 
vasion altogether, or lost their lives and their ships in a gallant but 
unsuccessful endeavour to foil a much superior adversary, the actual 
sites fur the intended disembarkation would be equally unknown. 
The encounter, if there was one, would take place either in mid- 
channel or in the open sea between Holland and England; and in 
either case, if the enemy came on at all, there would be a hundred 
miles of coast either on the south or east open to his operations ; it 
would be impossible, therefore, for the British land forces to make 
any decided movement until the exact point to be defended was more 
definitely indicated. 

Sir William Harcourt in his paper made his last great point on the 
beach of the coast of England. Supposing, he says, for the sake of 
the argument, that the invaders’ fleet have escaped or destroyed the 
British fleet, that they have sailed in safety over the lines of torpedoes, 
and through the squadrons of gunboats, then, he asks with the 
clinching air of the triumphant advocate, ‘‘ The thing I would like to 
“know, as an ignoramus, is, what becomes of the first 10,000 men 
“ that are landed ?””—“ supposing (they are met by) a hostile force 
“ concentrated by railways, with an unlimited supply of engineers, 
“ouns of position, naval artillery, and resources.” If Sir W. 
Harcourt knew that we could concentrate such a force with such 
resources at any moment on any point of our coast; so far from being 
an ignoramus, he knew more than any officer, naval or military, in 
Her Majesty’s service. But whatever his technical ignorance, the 
general knowledge of so eminent a political lawyer, ought to have 
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reminded him, that dangerous as a disembarkation is on an enemy’s 
coast, they have somehow or other generally succeeded. 

We ought to know something about disembarkations by this time in 
England, for there is not one of all our countless wars that has not 
included a disembarkation on a foreign shore; and there is hardly a 
single one of those, whether opposed or unopposed, that has not 
succeeded. Here are some notable successful ones :— 

In 1758,' a force of 11,600 men was sent from England to invade 
the French Canadian dominions; they were three and a-half months 
on the voyage, and on arriving at the place of disembarkation at Cape 
Breton, six days of bad weather elapsed before they could attempt it, 
so that the defenders had opportunity of preparation; a division of 
infantry was landed in the face of them, without tents, without pro- 
visions, and without guns, landed “in a few minutes,” the account 
says, and drove the enemy back; and held their own for two days 
without artillery. 

In 1801,? a force of 17,500 men was sent partly from England and 
partly from our Mediterranean allies at the time, to re-conquer Egypt 
from the French. They also were some months before they finally 
reached Aboukir Bay, where they were to disembark, and on arriving 
there they also were prevented from attempting any landing for a 
week by bad weather. Hence the enemy here also had time for pre- 
paration, and considering the position and the total French force, this 
was perhaps one of the most striking instances on record of successful 
audacity in landing, and it was accomplished by infantry.’ 

In 1809, we sent a force of some 40,000 men, including 3,000 
cavalry and five brigades of artillery, to the island of Walcheren, at 
the mouth of the Scheldt. The intention was to create a diversion in 
favour of our Austrian and Russian allies, then fighting Napoleon at 
Vienna; little opposition was expected, as Holland was nearly denuded 
of French troops; and, therefore, a project was entertained of landing 

1 Warburton’s “ Conquest of Canada,’ quoted by Captain Mends, R.N. Paper 
at the Royal United Service Institution, 1862. 

2 Captain Walsh’s (93rd) “ Journal,” 1803. Wilson’s “ Expedition to Egypt,” 
1803. 

3 Aboukir Bay was the only spot where a landing was likely to be attempted. The 
French force at Alexandria (fifteen miles off) and in the neighbourhood, was 10,000 
or 12,000. The part of the bay suitable for the purpose was about a mile long, 
with an armed castle at the sea end of it, and high sand hills behind the other end. 
Yet the French sent only 2,500 men with fifteen field guns to dispute the landing. 
They appeared to think a disembarkation impracticable in the face of a position so 
occupied : and never was such operation more deliberately performed. The vessels 
were five miles from the shore, so the boats had to begin at Z a.m., then rendezvous 
just out of gunshot, and advance under cover of the fire of some gunboats, reach- 
ing the shore at 9a.m. In this first detachment were 5,500 men and ten guns: 
and the French Commander in his report said they were in order of battle on the 
shore in five or six minutes. In point of fact, they did not all land at once; and 
one reginient was charged by 200 cavalry in the act of landing; but each regi- 
ment advanced as soon as formed. No mention is made of the use of the guns, 
and in twenty minutes the defenders retreated to another position four miles back. 
The whole of the British force, which included about twenty-four guns and 600 
horses, were landed with all their stores in that and the two following days. 

4 “ Sieges in Spain, &c.” By Sir J. Jones, R.E. 
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the force in three separate divisions in three different branches of the 
river, and of advancing independently towards Antwerp. They arrived 
at the place of disembarkation on the same day that they left the Downs, 
but were then stopped (though in the river) by bad weather for two 
days: fortunately the French had only 4,000 men in Walcheren, and, 
therefore, the main body of the British expedition (13,000) landed 
without opposition at Domburg, which, be it observed, is on the open 
sea coast; but the expedition was quite unprepared for the proper 
execution of their comprehensive scheme: one landing had to be 
abandoned from the want of sufficient boats, and, finally, the advance 
up the river was stopped from the same deficiency and from ignorance 
of the channels. We have, however, nothing to do in this place with 
the causes of the ultimate failure of the whole affair, the landing, as a 
landing in an enemy’s country, succeeded, because they did it at places 
where the enemy could not reach in time and force to oppose them. 
But it will be said that these are all cases in which the invader had 
command of the sea, and which are otherwise inapplicable to the 
present day. The question of the passage of the sea has been already 
discussed, but there is another landing to quote, in which the com- 
mand of the sea was doubtful, and which belongs to our own days, 
and that is the landing in the Crimea in 1854," by the allied French 
and English forces. This invasion is the more suitable to quote for 
this purpose, because Sir William Harcourt rather mace it a battle 
horse on his side. Here he says is our latest guide ; the French and 
English put forth their whole strength, and after two months’ open 
preparation, they managed to get together a sufficient fleet of men-of- 
war and transports at Varna in the Black Sea, to carry about 60,000 
men between them. They had about 380 vessels altogether, and yet 
the English carried only 1,000 cavalry horses and the French none at 
all, and about 120 field guns imperfectly horsed between them. 
Though the distance was only 300 miles, they moved so slowly owing 
to the sailing vessels, and stopped so often to discuss their plans, 
which were changed at the last moment, that it was ten days before 
they were ready to disembark at Eupatoria. During the whole of 
this time the Russians had a war fleet in their harbour of Sevastopol, 
sufficiently strong to have seriously interfered with this slow and un- 
certain movement, and they were able to collect in the neighbourhood 
of that place an army quite equal to meeting the allied force in open 
battle. And yet—he forgot to draw this conclusion—and yet the dis- 
embarkation succeeded. The Russian fleet contained fifteen line-of- 
battle ships, and though the English, French, and Turkish fleets 

together contained thirty-three liners, those in the two latter were 

cumbered with troops, leaving only the ten English liners really 
efficient for battle; the Russians, therefore, could not expect to be 
able to stop the invasion, but they might, under the peculiar circum- 
stances, have much delayed it. The Russian Army was within twenty 
miles of the place of debarkation, and had two days’ notice of the 
spot, and yet took no steps whatever to impede it: their business was 

1 Captain Mends, R.N., paper at the Royal United Service Institution, 1862- 
Russell’s “ Crimean War.” Kinglake’s “ Crimean War.” 
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to prevent the invaders from capturing Sevastopol, and if they had 
come to oppose the landing at Eup: *‘oria, those invaders might have 
taken the opportunity of landing between them and that city. 

It was five days before the “wh is forces of the allies with their 
stores were landed, owing to bad weather and to the beach being open 
to the sea without shelter, and this delay has been used as an 
argument against the probability of invasion by surprise; but the 
longer the disembarkation occupied, the more remarkable is its 
success. In justice, however, to both sides, I must allow that it was 
virtually effected in a much shorter time. The transports anchored 
about three-quarters of a mile from the shore, the disembarkation 
began about 7 or 8 A.M., and the boats (on the English side) had to 
manceuvre about over a mile or two of sea to get into their regulated 
places; in the first detachment of boats there were about 6,000 men, 
and 12 guns, and 200 horses on the English side, and about the same 
rumber on the French side: the latter were landed in an hour, and by 
6 p.M., there were altogether English, French, and Turks upwards of 
50,000 men and 50 guns landed. 

Now, we cannot expect in future to have two months’ notice of the 
intended invasion of England, nor can we, under our present war 
system, be at all certain of having a defending fleet of the above pro- 
portion to the invaders, nor hope to get an army equal to the invaders, 
on the coast in time to meet him; and yet with all these disadvantages, 
with extemporised and imperfect means, and without a definite plan, 
the invasion of the Crimea, as an invasion, succeeded. 


Unarmoured Gunboats. 


We have still, however, to deal with the gunboats in our imaginary 
invasion of England: unarmoured gunboats I mean; which I have 
left out of the discussion on both sides, until this period, because they 
are essentially intended for the defence of our coasts against maritime 
depredations of all kinds, including invasions. What is the probable 
force of such vessels that the combination we have supposed, of any 
two of the three great maritime powers, would be able to bring with 
their Armada. France has seventy-eight, Germany twenty-two, and 
Russia in the Baltic alone has fifty-five." Hence we may conclude 
that the expedition would be accompanied by twenty or thirty gun- 
boats. In the British service it appears by the table in the previous 
chapter, that we have sixty-six gunboats altogether, but not half of 
those are in commission, and of these latter only twelve are in the 
home seas, available for home defence. These vessels are the skir- 
mishers of a marine defensive position; they keep under the shelter 
of shallow water and with their long range guns check the advance of 
all unarmoured vessels; one can imagine in any of the disembarkations 
above quoted, how much the operation would have been impeded, by a 
flotilla of light-draught well-armed gunboats close in shore. But to be 
of much value in snch cases, two conditions are indispensable. First, 
they must be there, and second, they must be there in considerable 


1 Morning Post, October 24, 1876. 
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numbers: if the invading fleet might appear off any part of a coast, 
without notice, within an hour’s steaming of it, the naval skirmishers 
must be so located in such numbers, that they can also assemble a force 
equal to the enemy’s in an hour’s steaming.! All the gunboats in the 
British service would not be enough to guard our south and east 
coasts, were they all commissioned, and available; and are all the 
gunboats to be commissioned in the first fortnight of war, as well as 
all the ironclads, and other war vessels? We have no doubt abund- 
ance of small passenger steamers in our rivers and harbours, which 
might be utilised towards the defence of oyr coasts, but we have 
apparently no sort of organization by which on declaration of war 
they would be at once applicable for the purpose, and be immediately 
manned and armed and proceed to their predetermined stations.’ 


A Marine Militia required. 


We have also a large seafaring population ; by the census of 1871, 
we have in the United Kingdom, independent of seamen employed in 
our ocean-guing mercantile marine, about 100,000 men, fishermen, river 
and coast navigators, and others connected with the shipping interest. 
But apparently we have no sort of organization for utilising them in 
any way towards the defence of our coasts in war time. In 1805 
there were about 26,000 sea-fencibles employed on the coasts of the 
United Kingdom in thirty-two districts, and having about 3,000 boats. 
This branch of our seafaring population and seafaring business must 
have more than doubled since that time: therefore we could well afford 
double the number of sea-fencibles. What we appear to require for 
the maritime defence of our coasts, is an organization similar to and 
in connection with, that which has been lately inaugurated under the 
mobilisation scheme, for the land defence. ‘lhe whole coast line, or 
at least that part of it liable to such attacks, should be apportioned in 
districts, based like those of the mobilisation scheme on the coast 
guard districts ; and certain specified men of the Naval Reserve, and 
of the Naval Volunteers should be told off to each district ; aud from 
the above mentioned sections of the seafaring population, a marine 
militia should be formed, which should be also told off to these dis- 
tricts ; certain of the armoured and unarmoured gunboats should like- 
wise be so distributed, and certain river steamers selected and 


1In 1805, when England was threatened with invasion from France, there were 
employed in watching the French coast thirty-five vessels, and in guarding the 
south and east coast of England, thirty-eight vessels, not including any line-of- 
battle ships, and not including ten gunboats and forty gunbarges specially for the 
defence of the Thames, and not including the sea-fencibles and their boats. These 
numbers do not include the special flotilla appointed to counteract the movements of 
the French flotilla of invasion. 

2In the amalgamated Thames Steam Boat Companies I am informed that there 
are upwards of forty steamers belonging to the Companies on the river below 
London Bridge, drawing from three to five feet of water, and licensed for from 400 
to 1,000 passengers; and that the General Steam Packet Company, trading to 
Rotterdam, Antwerp, Dunkirk, and Havre, have sixty steamers drawing from six to 
fourteen feet of water. Here is a latent power of coast defence, and at present 
ignored in our defensive system. 
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strengthened, and armaments stored for them in convenient places, 
and all appointed to districts. If all this was done during peace-time, 
as is now proposed to be done for the land defences, then on declara- 
tion of war it would only be necessary to give the order for the re- 
spective men and vessels to proceed to their districts, and to appoint 
naval offices to command each district. But no such organization 
exists at present; if any does exist of any kind, it would I think tend 
to the security of our shores if it was made public to both friends and 
enemies. It is not safe in this country to base any calculations for its 
defence, on what will probably be done when an emergency arises ; we 
must only take what actually exists, and not expect to get the whole 
of that. Six months after the declaration of war, we should perhaps 
have a magnificent organization, but the pith of my argument is that 
we should not have six months, nor even one month to prepare it. I 
do not therefore consider that the invading armada would be impeded 
in its advance, by many of our sixty-six unarmoured gunboats. 


Accessible Coast of England. 


At dawn, therefore, I shall presume that the invading fleet is 
descried advancing on to the shore, and that then for the first time the 
actual points of debarkation become declared. There is no occasion 
to assume any particular part of the south or east coast as the scene 
of our imaginary invasion: for the enemy would find a beach avail- 
able for his landing in any part of the coast between Portsmouth 
and the Wash that suited his purpose. The great Duke of Wellington 
in one of his memoirs on the defence of England, describes this coast 
line as having everywhere places accessible to invasion. This is 
strong language; but it comes from a man who knew well what 
he was talking about, and who was in the habit of saying precisely 
what he meant. He probably considered among other reasons, that 
an enemy undertaking such an enterprise would not be stopped by 
obstacles difficult to ordinary expeditions. Throughout the whole 
of that 300 miles of coastline, which we have assumed as especially 
liable to be the scene of any serious invasion of this country, there 
is not 100 miles of it that could be called really inaccessible, and 
these occur in lengths of ten miles or thereabouts, leaving thus 
long stretches of accessible shore between. And these accessible 
portions are all of much the same character: a steep beach of 
shingle stones at high water, and a flat sand at low water; speaking 
generally, from half-tide to half-tide, vessels of light draught could 
run on shore close enough to allow of the crews landing; it is upon 
the whole a steeper coast than that of France and Holland opposite : 
and it is still a practice in parts of this whole coast for vessels to run 
ashore near high water and discharge cargo on the beach at low 
water. And although we have never in any of our expeditions carried 
means of quickly forming artificial shelter, we must, I think, expect 
that other nations, being more limited in point of time by not having 
long command of the sea, will be more provident in this respect. I 
am here speaking of the disembarkation of the main body of the 
enemy’s force, which would probably be effected on the open beach, 
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but there is no section of this assailable coast line which has not a 
small harbour or river accessible for small vessels at high water, and 
therefore to some extent available for the disembarkation of artillery 
and stores. On the east coast there is one such remarkable harbour. 
This might be defended no doubt, I only say it is not defended at 
present; and it is impossible for anyone to calculate when it may be 
made defensible, if ever; an improvised defence is not to be trusted 
to. And besides these harbours proper there are certain anchorages 
so sheltered as to be considered by the coasting vessels as roadsteads 
in the dangerous winds, and wouid therefore ‘be almost harbours to 
the invaders. Finally, we must expect that for other reasons the 
most likely time of year for an invasion of this country will be in 
those early autumnal months when “ the soft west winds do gently 
blow,” and we must not calculate on having again a special and un- 
usual storm raised at that calm season, such as destroyed the Spanish 
Armada. 
Mode of landing Troops. 


Now, then, we have come to the actual disembarkation proper. How 
are the forces to be landed in the most expeditious manner? The 
experts in this country tell us that the best method of getting an army 
out of ships lying off shore, and landing them on a beach, is by boats 
holding forty or fifty men each, and towed by small steamers or steam 
launches. The advantages claimed for this method are, that it is 
applicable to all cases, that it decentralises the work, and that there is 
a greater chance of boats escaping the difficulties of the navigation, 
and also the fire of the enemy. On the other hand it must be ad- 
mitted it is a long operation under the best circumstances; on the 
signal being given the boats have to be lowered, and taken to the 
tra ansports to receive the men, and then have to move to their places in 
line, and then advance in a regular formation on to the shore. It is 
an operation requiring skill and precision, so much so that Admiral 
Sir W. Martin, when Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, 
printed a book of regulations about it.!| Admiral Sir W. Mends, now 
Director of Naval Transport, has stated that he considers 10,000 men can 
be landed at one trip in boats, and that each trip will, under ordinary 
circumstances, occupy two hours.? A good deal manifestly depends 
on the smartness of the soldiers, and it appears that French troops 
are more expert than English in this matter, which is not to our credit 
as a maritime nation.’ One great merit in this system is the quick- 
ness with which the troops in a line of boats, land and form as soon as 
the boats touch the shore: Sir W. Martin says it was done in the 
practice he directed at Malta, in two minutes, and the accounts of the 
disembarkations before mentioned tend to confirm this.‘ 


1 A pamphlet printed in Malta, 1868. 

2 Captain Mend’s paper, United Service Institution, 1862. 

3 A naval Officer has told me that when he was at Bomarsund in 1855, the boats 
of the combined French and English squadrons landed 10,000 French troops at 
10 a.m. for drill, and had them on board again by 2} p.m. They were close in 
shore and the water smooth. 

4 It was accelerated at Malta by having short boards ready to suspend over the 
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Sir. W. Mends did not say what proportion of the whole force of 
troops, the 10,000 in the first trip, would consist of, but it is evident 
that the main, if not the whole, question in this plan of disembarka- 
tion, is the boat-carrying power of the transports; if troop transports 
always carried boats enough to land the whole force on board in one 
trip, then the whole army, whatever its size, could be landed at once, 
provided the beach was extensive enough for the boats to advance in 
line abreast ;' but transports are a long way yet from having that boat 
capacity, they apparently will still have to depend on the boats of the 
escorting squadron, and hence the rate of landing will still depend on 
the proportion that squadron bears to the transport fleet. 


Improved modes of Landing. 


T cannot, however, but think that in these days an expedition 
designed for the express purpose of carrying over to England from 
France or Germany a great army, and in which time would be the 
essential element of success, would come provided with some more 
expeditious mode of getting them on shore. We must recollect that 
in these days, more than ever, the main point is to get a good force of 
infantry on land to cover the disembarkation of the rest of the army. 
We have seen that heretofore infantry have succeeded in obtaining a 
footing on shore against opposition, without landing artillery; the 
breech-loading rifle, although it certainly gives a great power of resist- 
ance to a small force well posted against a large one, at the same time 
gives to a strong body of infantry a new power of advancing against 
both cavalry and artillery. Ifa sufficient body of infantry can be landed 
at the first, so as to cope with the force the defenders can assemble on 
the spot in the time, then the question of opposition to the landing 
ought to be over, even with only a fair boat power of disembarking 
the remainder. Perhaps the most complete scheme of this kind was 
that of the great Napoleon in 1805, and it is remarkable for its 
extreme simplicity. The troops, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, were 
to embark in certain vessels in the French harbours, and be taken 
straight to the English coast, and run ashore and disembarked out of 
the same vessels; each pair of boats was to keep together, and con- 
tained a proportion of each arm, and a supply of provisions and 
ammunition; what became of the vessels afterwards was immaterial. 
It seems to me probable that the invaders of the present day will 
improve on that great example, by putting a portion of their force into 
small steamers, which, as they know, can at certain times of tide, 
beach on the English coast, and land their men direct. We have seen 
that Germany at least could from the Rhine and her other rivers 


bows to form a step for the soldiers between the gunwale and the beach, in addition 
to the usual gangboards. 

1 The naval authorities appear to be agreed that the distance of keel to keel of 
boats in line abreast, in such service, should be about 50 feet. This would give 
100 boats to a mile, and if each boat carried 50 men, it would give 5,0U0 men to a 
mile of beach, which is just length enough for that number to form line two deep. 
This distance agrees with the length of beach occupied by the troops in landing at 
Eupatoria in 1854. 
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obtain steamers of this kind sufficient to hold 15,000 or 20,000 men 
with their provisions and ammunition, and which for about six hours 
out of twelve could expect to be able to beach sufficiently close to put 
their freight on shore with at all events dry ammunition. Let us sup- 
pose that the whole armada we have imagined to be opposite the 
English coast is divided into five squadrons, each containing an army 
corps of 30,000 men of all arms, and that each corps is carried in fifty 
or sixty steamers, and that two or three of the squadrons have a pro- 
portion of these small steamers; each corps squadron (if in column 
ahead of five vessels each) would occupy a gpace about two nautical 
miles long and one broad. Each corps would advance towards its pre- 
arranged place of landing, which might be in two or three or more places 
many miles apart: there would be no difficulty in selecting separate 
lengths of two or three miles of beach for each corps, if necessary ; and 
while the boats were being lowered, filled, and towed to shore, the small 
steamers would run on the beach and land their men. I think we 
must expect that each of the corps having the small steamers would 
have 10,000 men ashore at different parts of the coast, within two or 
three hours of their being descried on the horizon.’ There might 
perhaps be a delay of about six hours by having to wait for the 
favourable tide for landing; that delay would occur out of sight of 
land, but the defenders must be allowed some benefit from it. It 
may also be thought that on the east coast a difficulty could be created 
by removing the lights and buoys and landmarks at the various 
entrances to the channels between the off lying sandbanks and the 
shore; but are all these to be removed on declaration of war? if not, 
it seems very doubtful by the precedents whether there would be time 
to effect it between the warning and the blow. Then I presume that 
the invaders, like Napoleon, would have no hesitation in sacrificing 
some of their transports, few of which they could expect to see again. 
Some of these in each corps, expressly selected and prepared for the 
purpose, would probably be run ashore at high water and formed into 
a pier, partly floating in deep water, and alongside which other trans- 
ports could lay afloat, and discharge their troops and even stores: we 
must bear in mind that all other nautical considerations would be 
sacrificed to getting the force ashore. By these various methods, or 
others of a similar nature, the invading force ought to be able to land 


1 Up to the time of the Crimean landing, vessels had to anchor to land troops, 
and some times, as we have seen, at great distances from shore. But now some 
of the transport steamers, at all events, will be able to come close in shore, and 
even to follow up the rising tide; and indeed they may touch the beach, dis- 
charge men over the bows, and haul off again by an anchor previously dropped 
astern. The advantage of small steamers being thus able to tow a long line of 
boats filled with troops close in shore was well shown in the last Chinese War. 
And Admiral Sir W. Hall in his pamphlet, “ Auxiliary Naval Defences,” 1876, has 
well reminded us of the admirable service done in lanaing troops by his vessel, the 
well known “ Nemesis,” in the first Chinese War; while transports were going 
through the usual laborious business of getting troops ushore piecemeal in boats, 
the “ Nemesis” took a whole battalion on board, aud shoved her nose right on to 
the bank, disembarked them over the bow, and came back for another battalion, 
which she landed in the same way. 
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the bulk of the infantry of two or three corps in the course of at most 
six hours from the time of their appearing off the coast. With respect 
to the remainder of the men, the artillery, the cavalry, and the stores, 
we have seen that in two British expeditions the whole were landed 
by the third day from the first commencement, except so far as the 
weather interfered with the operation ;' considering therefore the com- 
paratively small proportion of stores an army invading England would 
bring, and the assistance that would be obtained from the small 
harbours available, as well as from the special means of disembarka- 
tion I have supposed, I think we need not allow a longer time than 
the third day for the complete landing of the whole invading force. 
It is true that bad weather may interfere with or upset this calcula- 
tion, but it is equally possible that it may not. 


Cuarter V.—TueE First Derence. 
Localization and Mobilization. 


But what is to become of the first 10,000 men that succeed in land- 
ing ? that is the question we have still to answer If we suppose that 
the invading force has broken through the first line of defence on the 
sea, and succeeded in commencing to plant at two or three different 
places on the south or east coast, 10,000 men at each place, and that 
if not stopped those men will be ready to advance in two or three 
hours from the first warning, and that in the course of the day 30,000 
or 40,000 men at each place will be landed; what forces are we prepared, 
in our present condition, to bring to any parts of those coasts to inter- 
rupt these proceedings, and what force to dispute their further advance 
into the country? This, therefore, appears to be the proper place to 
mention those two new organizations in our land forces, which have 
been introduced in the last few years, expressly to improve our 
defensive system. LocauizaTion and Mosiization; two terms which 
from their Prussian connection, and from the prominent place they 
occupy in the official Army List, appear to have given the notion that 
our army has been entirely re-organised on the system of that country. 
Localization was effected by Lord Cardwell about six years ago, when 
he was Secretary for War; it was little more than the redistribution of 
the depdts of the respective regiments of the regular Army, through 
which they get their recruits; they are now placed (or are to be placed) 
in the counties from which the regiments take their names as far as 
practicable; and the same place is to be the head-quarters of the 
county militia, and of the army reserve, and of the pensioners; and 
the Officer of the regular forces commanding the depdt is to be the 
medium of communication between the militia and volunteers of the 
county, and the General commanding the district; thus these local 
forces will be brought more into connection with the regular Army, 
and under the authority of the regular officers; and as these centres 
have been dignified by the title of brigades, it has been supposed that 


' Captain Mends says that at the Crimea there were two days out of the five of 
bad weather in which nothing could be landed. 
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they are really parts of a regularly organised local army. The regular 
regiments, however, have very little to do with the counties; they are 
moved about the world just as before, and wherever they are, the one 
thing that may be pretty confidently asserted, is that they are not at 
the county depét: and their recruits though drilled at this depot, are 
obtained as all recruits for the British army ever have been, and ever 
will be obtained, from the unemployed class allover the country, with- 
out reference to local associations. Nevertheless these depots will, to 
some extent, answer the purpose of the Landwehr district offices in 
Germany, which are the centres of their local- battalions; they will be 
the places of first assembly of the reserve Forces whenever called out 
for service, and from which they will receive clothing and arms, and 
instructions as to their future movements. Hence it is to be much 
regretted that this scheme on which so large an amount of public 
money is being spent was not considered in connection with the more 
important one of mobilization, and that the position of depdts was 
decided more by local and economic than by defensive considerations. 
The Mobilization Scheme was first published a year ago, after long, 
laborious preparation. It accords with its name a gocd deal better 
than the former scheme did ; it is in fact a very judicious application 
of the Prussian system to suit the national peculiarities of our regular 
Army and local forces. The authors of it wisely considered that the 
great territorial system and local armies of Germany are quite inappli- 
cable both to the characteristics of our defensive elements, and to the 
conditions of our empire; and they sought simply to supply that pre- 
vious great deficiency, a carefully considered arrangement by which all 
those scattered independent elements can be quickly put together to 
form an army fit for work. And this is the true meaning of mobiliza- 
tion: it is not only putting the troops in motion, but in motion as an 
organic body, with its infantry, artillery, cavalagy and engineers in due 
proportion and subdivision, all accompanied by their proper accessories 
of supply and transport. Viewed in this light, the mobilization scheme 
is one of the most important projects connected with our land defences 
that has ever been produced, so much so that it isitself a mark of the 
warlike character of our age, that it should have been left to this gene- 
ration to put it in practice. Hitherto our army in peace-time has 
been merely so many individual regiments, scattered over the empire, 
and even those have been looked upon by Parliament as tenants at 
will; and thus our ideas were never extended beyond regimental orga- 
nization, until we found ourselves actually at war with somebody, and 
then immediately the war was over we took the machine to pieces and 
redistributed the parts. If, instead of the ever-ready, highly organised 
London Fire Brigade, on each alarm of fire the Lord Mayor had _ to 
send the town crier round to call up the enrolled firemen, and the 
City Marshal to the Tower to make requisition for an engine, it would 
be something similar to our hitherto arrangements for putting out a 
war. There are those who still are so devoted to our regimental 
system that they think a regiment should be like a ship, always ready 
to act in squadron, so that a General, like an Admiral, has only to join 
and give the order to move. But a regiment is not, and never can be, 
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like a ship; the only army unit corresponding to a line-of-battle ship 
is a division of 7,000 or 8,000 men of all branches, and it would be well 
nigh impracticable to work the distribution of the Army in peace-time 
over the empire by divisions. But, again, objections are made to the 
idea of “trammelling”’ Generals with an elaborately prepared system ; 
it is quicker and better, they think, to make up your army at the 
moment from the materials nearest at hand, leaving the General free 
to make his own plans; and as for stores and transport, have you not 
Woolwich Arsenal at your hand, cram-full of everything ? 


Organization required in Peace-time. 


Now let us consider for a moment what the Secretary of State for War 
and the Commander-in-Chief of the Army together would have to do, 
under the old system, on declaration of war; and we must not expect that 
the Government of Great Britain will ever make a move before war is 
declared. The regiments of the regular Army at home have to be told 
off to their respective stations in the field or garrison forces, and filled 
up as far as possible to war strength ; the Militia have to be called out, 
and also told off to field or garrison service; and the Volunteer corps 
have to be apportioned, according to their strength and, locality, to 
different positions; then corps have to be organised for the field army 
for the supply of ammunition, of food, and ‘of stores in general, and 
of medical attendance, and for the general transport of the Army; and 
the actual stores themselves, including field guns and carriages, have to 
be extracted from the great depdts, chiefly from Woolwich Arsenal, 
where they are kept in bulk, and distributed to the component parts of 
the field army. Then arrangements have to be made with the railway 
companies for the speedy transmission of regiments of the line, of 
Militia, of Volunteers, trom all parts of the Kingdom to their various 
stations, and of recruits from all the depots to follow their regiments, 
and of stores to radiate from Woolwich everywhere. There is a 
popular idea that it is only necessary for the Government to occupy 
the railways for military service, and that troops and stores will there- 
upon begin to stream across the country at 30 miles an hour. But 
those who have had anything to do with railway transport on a large 
scale and for military purposes, know well how much time and care 
are required to arrange for the regular unbroken passage of consider- 
able bodies of men and horses, even on arterial lines, and many of the 
regiments would have to move by cross lines. It was once put to that 
valuable auxiliary corps “ The Railway Transport Volunteers,” com- 
posed of the managers of the principal lines in the Kingdom, the 
problem of concentrating suddenly on a part of the coast a large force 
of troops from their present respective stations ; and one of the prin- 
cipal members has told me that it took them some weeks of hard 
work to arrange the time-tables for it, and those time-tables form a 
folio “ Bradshaw” of themselves. But the distribution of the stores 
from one central depdt to the whole Army, at the same time as all this 
movement of troops, would be the most hopeless part of the project. 
The concentration of stores is an economical and, for the storekeepers, 
a convenient plan in peace-time. Those two arguments have, unfortu- 
VOL. XXI. E 
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nately for the country, been too generally applied to all sorts of war- 
questions in peace-time, and when the war occurs there is no time to 
remedy them. Thus it happened that the outbreak of the Crimean 
war just stopped a project for the construction of a second arsenal, and 
thus during the subsequent peace those two considerations have 
operated in burdening us still with one unwieldy establishment, where 
our war factories and war stores are all at the mercy of an incendiary, 
and the efficiency of our field army depends on the capabilities of one 
man and one railway. 

And during all this turmoil the War Minister would be continually 
engaged in discussing in Parliament acts necessary to enable the field 
army to take the field; for the control of the railways; for the 
occupation of camping grounds; for the taking of horses, carriages, 
steamers, and buildings: with all the heat of party feeling on the 
subject of the war, and probably with the independent provocation of 
the ballot. Is not all this a true description of what occurred at the 
beginning of the Crimean war, and which resulted in a deficiency 
of troops with our overflowing population, and in destitution in the 
camp, with shiploads of stores upon the high seas? Is it not also a 
fair description of what occurred in France in 1870? and which re- 
sulted in their being totally unable to get an army in line on their 
frontier equal to the Germans, and in an absolute block of stores 
issuing from their central depdts, and without which the troops 
were unfit for war throughout the campaign.' And if we go back 
to the last great European war, we shall find an equally strong and 
precise illustration. At the beginning of 1803 Great Britain de- 
clared war against France, and at the end of that year we find 
the Commander-in-Chief in England still debating with his Generals 
the proper disposition of the forces, and still asking for the 
troops and stores promised; we find the Master-General of the 
Ordnance naively remarking that he had got guns indeed, but neither 
horses to move them nor men to work them; and we find Parliament 
as hotly engaged in discussing the best mode of recruiting the forces 
as if Napoleon was waiting for their decision to come over. 

It is surely reasonable to suppose that a great deal of this indis- 
pensable work at the beginning of any war:can be prepared beforehand, 
without infringing the British Constitution, or even treading on the 
toes of the Peace Society. There is no party question concerned, and 
no question of any particular war, just or unjust; all that the most 
sarnest advocates of peace are asked to grant is, that Great Britain may 
be attacked some day either at home or abroad; that premise once 
allowed, it follows that we should take the most effective means of 
preparing for it, especially when it can be shown that it is economical 
to do so. This—part of this, at least, and no small part—is what the 
Mobilization Scheme proposes to effect. The authors of it, with a 


1The French Committee on Army Reorganization reported that the concentra- 
tion of the war stores in great magazines was the cause of the delay in distributing 
them to the Army; and that if would have taken months to effect the distribution. 
See also M. Jacqmin, “ Chemins de fer pendant la guerre,” for graphic descrip- 
tions of the block and confusion in the French Railways 
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practical patriotism, avoid any brand-new schemes, either invented for 
the occasion or adapted from the Prussians; they take the elements of 
our land forces, Regulars, Militia, and Voluntewrs, just as they find 
them, and utilise each in the best way they can. This is the soundest 
principle of national defence, for the whole war-strength of a nation 
is most effectively and most economically put forth when all the various 
defensive institutions are united in it, which by their gradual growth 
have shown themselves to be a natural and indigenous product of the 
country. Thus the great bulk of the regular forces in the United 
Kingdom and of the Militia, being the best trained, are used to form 
the field army, a force intended to be capable of operating anywhere, 
either in the United Kingdom or out of it; and the great bulk of the 
Volunteer forces are used to garrison the fortresses, forts, and bat- 
teries on our coasts. And therein we are now reaping the benefit of 
the expenditure of those 8 millions which Lord Palmerston persuaded 
the nation to invest in fortifications ; for those defenceless dockyards 
and harbours, which invited attack and used up our regular forces in 
the defence, are now converted into obstacles to be avoided, and thus 
to be feared by the enemy, and which not only offer a splendid field 
for our volunteers, but thereby release so many of our trained troops 
for the indispensable field force. 

1 The “ Field,” or really mobile Army, is divided in the scheme into eight Army 
Corps. An Army Corps consists of 21 battalions of infantry, 8 regiments of 
cavalry, 15 batteries of artillery, with the ammunition trains, and 4 companies of 
engineers, with their special trains of pontoons, telegraphs, &c. ; the infantry are 
formed in brigades of 3 battalions each, 2 brigades forming a division ; and with 
each division there is besides, a regiment of cavalry, 3 batteries of artillery, and a 
company of engineers, together with a proper proportion of ammunition train, 
and of commissariat and medical trains. So that each division is a sort of unit 
of an army complete in most respects. The whole army corps contains 3 of these 
divisions, and the remainder of the artillery, cavalry, and engineers, are formed into 
3 bodies attached to the head-quarters of the corps ; with which also are the main 
commissariat and transport trains and medical trains. The whole strength of an army 
corps, of all branches and ranks, is intended to be about “5,000 men, 10,000 horses, 
90 field guns, and 800 other waggons and carriages «' all sorts. (See “The 
Soldier’s Pocket Book,’ by Major-General Sir G@. Wolse:-y). This strength of a 
corps has been adopted from the experience of late wars as the maximum integral 
of a great army which can be well commanded by one General; and it is likely 
for some time to come to be the great unit by which armies will be reckoned in 
Europe. And it is intended that immediately on declaration of war these eight army 
corps shall be formed and stationed at certain fixed places, where they w ill be most 
available for the generai defence of the country: the positions of the head-quarters 
of each corps will give a clue to their general locality : 


Head-quarters of Army Corps. 


Ist Corps ........ Colchester. Sth Corps ........ Salisbury. 
BE esd kueenuael Aldershot. GR” 4.) cececase GeBter. 
SFA 5) cece oe +s ULOVUOM: (() Pr ere Os 7 

BOE 5 Sh eeies + UDR: 8th ,,  ........Hdinburgh. 


The troops of the corps are to be stationed in the counties adjacent to these places, 
but it must be clearly understood that all these stations are selected not for local 
strategic reasons, but as what may be called good marching positions, from which 
they can proceed in various directions by road and railway. They correspond to 
what is called in Germany the “centres of mobilization,’ on which a German 
army corps concentrates before it begins to move to the general strategic position 
E2 
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Arrangement of the Troops. 


The selection of the regiments to form the respective corps has 
evidently been a matter of great consideration; as a principal object 
was to “mobilise” as quickly as possible, the routes of each regiment, 
by railway or steamer, had to be carefully worked out in precise 
detail to avoid clashing with each other, and so as to utilise as much 
as possible the ordinary means of transport, and to avoid impeding 
too much the ordinary traffic; and with respect to the militia, it had 
to be considered that in a State composed of three kingdoms, it is not 
desirable to leave each kingdom to provide for its own defence, but 
to combine them altogether in the strategic defences of the vital 
parts of the whole: and that in Ireland especially, this consideration 
and the absence of any voluntary force there, requires an interchange 
of local forces. When once the selection of militia regiments was 
made for each corps, and their routes laid down, no further difficulty 
would arise, as the regiments and their routes remain always the same 
for each corps from year to year. With respect to the regulars, to 
meet the difficulty of the constant movement of individual regiments 
from one station to another, the happy idea was conceived of select- 
ing not regiments but stations to supply the force for each respective 
corps; thus the same number of regiments (whatever the individual 
regiments may be at the time) are always to go from the same station 
by the same route to the same corps. The selection of regiments 
published in the Army List has been criticised, but no alteration could 
be safely made in it, but by those who have the means of knowing 
the motives and all the various circumstances which led to the original 
selection. The “ Garrison Army,” as it is called, has been formed in 
a similar manner. <A few of the regular regiments and militia have 
been appointed to special places, but upon the whole, volunteer corps 
have been selected to fill the vacancies in our forts and batteries which 
will be made by the removal of the regular regiments to form part of 
the field army. And in this the plan has been revived under which 
the ancient county forces in the reign of Queen Elizabeth undertook 
the defence of their adjacent coasts, namely, that a proportion of each 
corps should be always on duty at the appointed station. At that 
time this proportion was one-third or one-fourth : in our mobilisation 
scheme it is proposed to be one-fourth for the garrisons: thus certain 
volunteer corps (and it will be seen that great respect has been paid to 
local associations) will be responsible for the defence of certain forts 
and coast batteries. No duty could be more suited to their condition, 
nor more in consonance with the character of that most ancient 
national force, the voluntary armed people of England defending their 
soil. Thus the scheme provides for a field army qualified to act in 
any direction to oppose the advance of an enemy from the coast 


of the whole army. This arrangement cannot therefore be said to hamper a Gene- 
ral, for if it is properly carried out, he will find his corps formed under his hand, 
and ready to move with all its appliances complete, without any trouble on his part : 
and the Commander-in-Chief will know exactly the disposition and strength of all 
the corps before they are formed, and can make his plans accordingly. 
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towards the capital, and a garrison army well suited to hold 
those depédts and posts, which have now been to a great extent 
well fortified; but it is further intended to provide a force for imme- 
diate opposition to a landing; a duty which, however indispensable, 
could not be fully undertaken by either of the former bodies, with- 
out interfering with others equally important. For this service 
the volunteers of the maritime counties (not already told off to garri- 
sons) are to be apportioned to districts of the coast, corresponding 
nearly to the coast-guard districts, having a certain place in each 
appointed as a head-quarters; and in war-time it is intended that 
each corps shall keep two-thirds of its strength in its district, acting 
under the orders of Officers of the Regular Army, who would be at once 
appointed to command all the local defensive measures at each of these 
head-quarters. To these bodies would fall the primary duty of oppos- 
ing at the moment any attempt of any enemy to land on any part of 
the coast; with them would be the heavy field artillery for this ser- 
vice, and under their care would be the arrangements for impeding 
the enemies’ movements if he did land, such as destroying roads and 
bridges, inundating marshes, removing stock, &e. 
Preparation for Foreign Expeditions. 

But in the selection of regiments for the army corps, the mobilization 
scheme goes a step further than the mere defence of our own shores. 
It will be seen in the Army List that the mfantry of the first army 
corps is composed entirely of regular regiments, and a large proportion 
of that of the 2nd corps likewise, instead of their being equally divided 
between all the eight corps. By this arrangement at least one army 
corps would be ready for foreign service on the mobilization being 
effected, and a second corps could be so prepared by the substitution 
of regular for militia regiments (as the latter cannot be sent abroad 
except with their own consent) ; and both corps would be in positions 
favourable for embarkation. We have already discussed the time and 
trouble it generally takes to get off a British expedition, however 
small; the selection and filling up of regiments and appointment of 
Officers is distraction enough to the War Office, but that is plain 
sailing to the extraction and arrangement of the stores. That British 
expeditions have eventually sailed is historically true, but that the 
right troops have gone in the right ships, and properly equipped for 
war, and that the right stores have turned up at the right time, is 
unfortunately not so founded on fact. The mobilization scheme offers 
a remedy for this confusion, moral and physical; under it all the 
regiments and corps intended to take part in the next war that might 
occur would be allocated to the lst or 2nd corps during peace, and 
always kept up to the war strength; and all the guns, carriages, and 
what are called technical waggons, and all the stores necessary to 
enable each corps to take the field, would be deposited in peace-time, 
and always kept up complete at the head-quarters of each corps. 
This would not include the general stock of reserve stores which 
would form the bulk of those going with an expedition, and which 
might with advantage be embarked at Woolwich, but only those 
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required for immediate use, and which should be embarked with the 
troops, as without them the expedition could not advance from the 
place of debarkation. Such one or two army corps would be like two 
great ironclads kept in reserve in harbour; and you might as well 
take the engines out of the vessels and put them into store, as keep 
the mobile power of an army corps stacked away in the general 
arsenal of the country. 

Such is the Mobilization Scheme. And it must be allowed, I think, 
that it offers a good prospect of filling up that great gulf in our 
defensive system in a reasonable and practical manner; and not at all 
too extensive when we consider the rapidity with which wars are 
commenced and finished under modern military systems. Neither 
would it necessarily involve any additional expense, if one step fur- 
ther in defence, to which I shall presently allude, was taken. For if 
two corps containing 50,000 or 60,000 men were maintained in Great 
Britain, up to the war strength, and their equipment was kept all 
ready at their head-quarters, the whole strength of the regular forces 
at home might be reduced, as the reserves increased. But without 
having an arrangement for “mobilising” two army corps in the 
course of a few days on declaration of war, no amount of reserves 
would in these days prevent an enemy from gaining the advantage of 
striking the first blow where he pleased; no, not even if that blow 
was the invasion of England. But, alas! the mobilization scheme is 
little more yet than a scheme—a bill drawn upon Parliament which 
may or may not be accepted. The War Office has endorsed it so far as 
to publish it in the Army List, but Parliament must support that 
endorsement, and the country must show its conviction of its neces- 
sity, or the bill will fall dishonoured; all these years’ labour and 
ingenuity and zeal of the compilers of it will be lost, and the whole 
thing will remain simply a monument of an attempt to rouse the 
people of England to an understanding of their altered position in 
war.! 

1 We have seen in the summer of 1876, in the essay made towards mobilising 
two corps, what a little way we have got yet towards that systematic rapidity which 
brings a German army into the field. On the other hand, it must not be inferred 
from the deliberate omissions in those proceedings, that there was a fault in the 
scheme itself ; for the defects were distinctly those of imperfect execution, and not 
at all of ill-considered design. And indeed, a very important item in the execution, 
the concentration of the troops, was satisfactory ; the Renfrew militia, 600 strong, 
came by sea and land a distance of 700 miles, and arrived at its appointed station in 
the south of England in four days from its being called out. It does not lessen the 
merit of this that the particular regiments had notice beforehand, for the ap- 
pointed station of every regiment and corps under the mobilization scheme is pub- 
lished in every army list, and the very appearance of war, should be a warning to 
each to prepare to move. And if each year one or two corps are mobilised, how- 
ever imperfectly as to transport, it will at least accustom each regiment to the road, 
and they will gradually feel themselves at home in their war stations ; particular 
railways will also become accustomed to their especial military traffic. And if the 
volunteers appointed to garrison the forts are some of them called upon each year 
to furnish their quotas for their particular garrison, they will gradually become 
acquainted with the posts they are to occupy in war time, and learn to look upon 
them as their especial charge in the general defence of the country. The great 
defect of execution in 1876 was not so much in the personnel, as in the equipment.’ 
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Numbers really Available, 


In the personnel, however, of our land forces, it must nevertheless 
be allowed that there are still alarming deficiencies ; notwithstanding 
the greater concentration of the Regular Army at home, by withdraw- 
ing them from our colonies, notwithstanding the re-formation of the 
Militia and the establishment of the Volunteers, notwithstanding better 
pay, better pension, and improved reserves, we are still wanting in the 
men necessary to defend our shores. Well may the peace-loving mer- 
chant exclaim against the fungus growth of modern military establish- 
ments, but the cry must be raised not against their own Officers, but 
against Germany, and Italy, and Russia, who have aggrandised them- 
selves up to such a pitch of national power that they have determined, 
and quite legitimately determined, to take a greater share in the 
government and wealth of the world, of which Great Britain has 
hitherto monopolised so much; and our war forces can no longer be 
measured by our own peaceful wishes, but by the strength with which 
they can act up to their intentions. The standard we have got to 
work up to is not that of 1805, or 1854, or of any other year, but of 
those 150,000 good soldiers who, by the aid of steam and iron, can 
now be Janded on our coasts in spite of fleets. The total numbers of 
all our land forces of every description are given in the “ Statesman’s 
“* Year Book” for 1875 as follows: 


Total British Land Forces. 


All Ranks. 
Regular Army (including 62,840 in India) ..........+.+. 191,834 
aaa doug sd eeied ee aaa ce eee 
WOOMANEG so scce cc eves cssccecssctccceseseccscccses nae 
Volunteers....... CUURSON NS CHES ROMS epee eKeecane eee u ECONO 


Pensioners and Army Reserve....-.sesccesscessceessees 33,000 
532,478 


Anybody taking their information of the war strength of nations 
solely from the “‘ Statesman’s Year-book ” would probably rest satisfied 
with the above figure cut by the British land forces, not knowing that a 
good many of them are men not even “in buckram,” but only on fools- 
cap.' They represent only what the Government is prepared to pay 
for, as shown in the Parliamentary Estimates. When we begin to 
calculate the numbers available for the defence of these islands, we 
must first of all deduct from the Regulars about half the total number 


The transport was a makeshift and a sham, the provisions were all managed by con- 
tract, and there was none of that admirable regimental transport and equipment 
so elaborately ordained on paper. If the mobilization scheme is not to be 
altogether a delusive security to the nation, the Government should at once 
impress on Parliament the necessity of providing this transport and equipment 
for at least two army corps. There are several other measures for which the autho- 
rity of Parliament is required to make the mobilization scheme effective towards the 
defence of the country connected with the use and occupation of railways, tele- 
graphs, lands, &c., but they will come in more appropriately further on. 

1T do not mean that the excellent book mentioned contains erroneous informa- 
tion ; it is correctly given from the sources available for such a work, 
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for those stationed in India and in the ws nd from the re- 
mainder we must deduct nearly one-fourth for » e. at the depdts who 
could not be moved, and invalids not worth moving; we have, there- 
fore, only between 60,000 and 70,000 regular troops really available 
for home defence. Of these, about 12,000 of al! branches are appro- 
priated in the mobilization scheme to the garrisou army, leaving be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 for the field army, not enough to furnish two 
complete armycorps. Then of the Militia and Yeomanry we must 
take, not the enrolled number in the Estimates, but those who actually 
attend when called out at the annual training, and we cannot depend 
in war time on having even the whole of those; judging from past 
experience in this way, we must not expect on the outburst of war 
that more than 120,000 of those two ferces together will answer to 
the first call for mobilization. Of these, between 30,000 and 40,000 
of all branches would go to the garrison army, leaving about 80,000 
or 90,000 for the field army. Thus the total strength of the field 
army on the outbreak of war would probably be under 150,000 of all 
branches of the combatants, and of all classes, Regulars, Militia, and 
Yeomanry ; whereas, upwards of 260,000 combatants are required 
altogether for the whole eight army corps by the mobilization scheme. 
But then there are the Army Reserves:—there is the real Army 
Reserve, the Militia Infantry Reserve, the Militia Artillery Reserve, 
and the Pensioners; when these are all paraded in black and white, 
with hypothetical thousands attached to each of them, the British 
merchant may be excused for crying out, “enough, enough,” and 
think himself at least secure from war’s alarms. But when these 
thousands come to be embodied in the flesh, they prove more illusory 
than Regulars or Militia. Much was made at the mobilization of 1876 
of the appearance and behaviour of those few Army Reserve men who 
actually came when they were called; supposing all came who are 
enrolled, and all were equally strong and steady—hear it, ye continental 
despots, and tremble—we should have 7 7,000 able veterans added to our 
ranks. No doubt, they will increase considerably from this time, now 
that the law which originated them is beginning to act; but they must 
increase much beyond all their authors anticipate, to fill up that gap 
in the field army. As to the Militia Reserves, infantry and artillery, 
they certainly add to the strength of the forces for foreign expeditions, 
because they have thereby volunteered to serve abroad; but for home 
defence, as they are already serving in the Militia, it savours a good 
deal of the plan of cutting off one end of the blanket to make it longer 
at the other; call them what you will, they are militia men still. The 
Pensioners, being old soldiers, not capable of hard work, have been 
very properly assigned in the mobilization scheme to the garrison and 
coast army. None of them, therefore, are available for, nor would 
they be fit for, the field army. And, then, with respect to the reserves 
generally, it must be borne in mind that no provision is made in the 
scheme for reinfor cing any of our garrisons abroad; but it must be 
expected that some of our foreign garrisons, in any war, perhaps all 
of them, will require to be made up to war-strength, independent of 
any foreign expeditions from this country, and several thousand men 
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will be required for that. There is one resource more to be reckoned : 
the Government have power to increase the Militia in war-time ; but 
this power is something like Hotspur’s spirit raising. They may call 
militia from the British deeps, but will they come when they do call 
them? Experience answers, No. 

In round numbers, we have 200,000 trained and partly trained 
soldiers to put against an enemy on the opening of war, and our 
military authorities say we ought to have 300,000, and those better 
trained. This,is not an extravagant demand compared with other 
days. In 1805 we had 130,000 Regulars and Militia to defend the 
United Kingdom, and our population has doubled since then; they are 
individually richer, and the interests they have to defend are greater 
in proportion to population, while the war-strength of other nations 
has increased in still greater proportion. In proportion to population, 
this proposed war-strength of our home army proper is only equal to 
the peace-strength of the German Army. I am not going into the 
question of the efficient training of the Militia, nor of the physique of 
our recruits; such as these are, such they are likely to remain for 
many years to come; and, therefore, as we must make up our minds 
to use such, we require a greater number than we should do if they 
were all trained men of good condition, because we must deduct a 
greater proportion of unfit men, and that tells upon our small army ; 
whereas a continental enemy may depend on every one of his invading 
force being effective. Thus it appears that our regular Army and 
Militia is in its personnel very much in the same condition as our Navy. 
Keep up a force extravagant for the purposes of peace, and have 
no efficient reserve to call out immediately on war beginning. And 
yet it would be very unwise to make any further change in the existing 
system for providing our army. One of the great dangers in a free 
country with a representative Government is that, owing to the fre- 
quent changes of ideas in Parliaments, the army may become so 
unsettled in organization as to be of little value in any shape. We 
have now got a regular Army, good as far as it goes, and an old 
existing Militia; and, after careful consideration, we have got a system 
of reserves, and of localization and of mobilization; let us hold fast to 
all these, and go on improving them till they are perfect in their kind ; 
keeping up two army corps of regulars complete in every respect for 
war, taking care by periodical mobilization that the Militia and 
reserves are there, and increasing the two latter up to the required 
strength, and decreasing in proportion the present strength of the 
former. 


Material available. 


When we turn to the non-combatant branches and to the material, 
we find that our existing capabilities fall very far short of the estab- 
lishments laid down in the mobilization scheme, and the deficiency is 
chiefly in those technical branches which, requiring a specific skill, or 
experience, or preparation, cannot easily be improvised. An arm 
that cannot be easily followed up by its ammunition, may find itself 
in these days at the mercy of a much inferior force, having a better 
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organization; and a General might as well return to bows and arrows 
as be without a telegraph corps. The Crimean War taught us, as 
that of 1870 taught the French, that the accumulation of steres is of 
little use without an organization for distributing them; aru we also 
learnt that a railway corps is an indispensable adjunct of modern 
armies, and that it cannot advantageously be improvised. Of our 
main non-combatant branches, the supply (of provisions), the stores, 
the medical, and the transport, we appear to have enough men and 
material to furnish two army corps; but those men and their material 
are so scattered and otherwise employed, that it appeared impossible 
at the mobilization of 1876 to collect together-sufficient of them to 
furnish even half an army corps, with the means of moving. If we 
have the men and the material for these branches of our Army, it is 
surely desirable that they should be tried with the rest of the Army 
by mobilization, that it may be seen first of all that they are there, and 
secondly, that they are in effective condition for active service. It is 
deluding the country into a false security to show battalions in the 
“ Army List,” and long lists of stores, and waggons, and trains, which 
exist somewhere or other, if we cannot in profound peace bring 
together an equipment for even one small army corps. We do not 
appear to have any infantry ammunition train at all; our field artillery 
could not furnish it, they have only men enough for about seventy 
field batteries, and horses for about thirty on the war establishment ; 
whereas 120 batteries are required for the eight army corps; and out 
of the 729 field guns required for them, we have only about 520; and 
over anc above these are the heavy field guns for the coast defence to 
be considered. Of cavalry and Yeomanry horses together, we appear 
to have about 15,000; the total complement of the eight army corps 
in these two forces being about 20,000 horses. When we consider 
the importance to the defence of this country, of having cavalry well 
acquainted with the lines of communication in it, it seems desirable to 
secure a good reserve of Yeomanry, both men and horses. The Engi- 
neer equipment is, perhaps, the most deficient of any ; we have appa- 
rently got about enough men in the companies at home, and available, 
and in the Train, to furnish two army corps: if there exists a pontoon 
equipment, a telegraph equipment, and tool equipment, for these two 
corps even, it would be well that it should appear at the mobilization, 
and that the instructional equipments at Aldershot and Chatham, 
should cease to do duty on all occasions as part of the army in the 
field. And yet there is no branch of the army which would have 
thrown upon its shoulders such laborious work, of such variety and 
extent, as the Engineers, in case of anticipated invasion. Our admi- 
rable infantry and carefully prepared reserves will be of little value in 
the field against an enemy advancing upon London, if we have to 
collect our scattered units for the non-combatant and material branches, 
and to organise them all, and improvise a good many after that enemy 
has landed. 


Volunteers available. 
Lastly, there are the Volunteers, There is no other country in the 
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world that can show 200,000 of the upper and middle classes, who 
voluntarily and at their own expense train themselves to use their 
weapons for defence of their country. It is true that it is not a force, 
either in organization, or training, or endurance which could form any 
part of an army in the field, but they have got both the will and the 
skill to defend a position that has to be held; and that is no small 
addition to the defensive elements of the country. But they do much 
more than that; they keep alive in the country the idea that it is one 
part of every man’s duty to be prepared to assist in some way towards 
the defence of his own land. And if they were supplemented by a 
further force which I shall presently mention, they would form the 
élite of the last great defensive element, the armed people of England. 
The 154,000 Volunteers shown in the Statesman’s Year Book of 
1875, as the present strength of that force, is unlike the other 
branches, actually below the full numbers; for the Parliamentary 
Estimates only show those who, by their skill in shooting, have earned 
the Capitation Grant. We could, therefore, be certain that this force 
could produce, if they chose to come, at least 150,000 men who could 
fairly use their weapons. That little proviso, however, is what 
mathematicians would call a large coefficient of safety in the calcula- 
tions of probable numbers. There is no lack of genuine enthusiasm 
on emergency, but in the volunteer class enthusiasm is tempered by 
business; it is impossible for some and difficult for all to be absent 
from their homes for a month or so, without causing serious injury to 
themselves and others in their ordinary business, and an injury more 
or less to the country. The theory that every man should be available 
towards the defence of his own land, is quite true, but to apply it 
fairly it must be really every man; it is too much to expect that 
volunteers besides training themselves will pay this special and heavy 
tax towards the general defence. The ingenious arrangement pro- 
posed in the mobilization scheme, that one-fourth only of each corps 
shall be on duty at a time in garrison, and two-thirds on coast duty, 
would meet this difficulty to some extent ; but even that would be only 
a voluntary arrangement at present; there is no law enforcing it, and 
to make any such law without applying it to the population generally, 
would be laying a special tax on volunteers. 

Out of the whole volunteer force, in the mobilization scheme, about 
a third are told off to the garrison army, leaving the remaining two- 
thirds available for the coast defence. Taking the whole number 
enrolled at 200,000, this would give about 70,000 for the various 
garrisons, of whom abont one-fourth, or between 15,000 and 20,000 
would be on duty at once; and about 140,0U0 for the coast defence, of 
whom two-thirds, or 80,000 to 100,000, are expected to be always 
present at their respective stations. I must state that some of those 
who are better able than I to judge of the probable results of such a 
call on the volunteers, do not hope for even 100,000 altogether on 
declaration of war; on the actual alarm of invasion, no one doubts, 
that they would flock to the ranks as they did in 1805; but it is a 
very different thing to be called upon to go and man a garrison for 
perhaps months of no alarm at all; this, however, is just one of our 
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difficulties on which an enemy would reckon, and which, therefore, 
requires looking to. 


Summary of existing Troops, 1876. 


Summing up, therefore, the whole of our forces on which we can 
fairly calculate for the defence of this country against invasion, at the 
commencement of a war we have the following, instead of that com- 
forting production out of the ‘* Statesman’s Year Book,” given at page 
28. 


The Land Forces of Great Britain approximately available for Defence 


against Invasion. 





























Regulars. Militia ona Volunteers.|Pensioners.| Total. 
eomanry. 
The Field Army......| 60,000 | 90,000 ae ss 150,000 
The Garrison Army .. 12,000 30,000 20,000 28,000 90,000 
The Coast Army...... “e | 2,000 100,000 2,000 104,000 
| a 
Totals.......00. | 72,000 | 122,000 | 120,000 | 30,000 | 341,000 








But if the Field Army is only 150,000, how is that number to be 
apportioned among the eight army corps. As the capital is the 
vital point to be protected, the three corps disposed around it should 
be the strongest; next to them, the corps in Ireland being detached 
and in a country very liable to invasion, should be strong ; and next to 
that the fifth corps, which has to oppose any descent on the south- 
west coast of England. If we put the four first-mentioned corps at 
25,000 each, and the fifth at 20,000, that would leave 30,000 to be 
divided amongst the sixth, seventh, and eighth corps in the North of 
England and Scotland. We could not expect to be able to draw any 
men from the garrison army ; that force of 90,000 has to be divided 
among twelve posts, and the Royal Commission of 1860 allotted a 
total strength of 70,000 to garrison seven of these posts; they might, 
however, be calculated on to assist in the defence of the coasts near 
them, and, subsequently, in resisting the advance of the invader 
towards the capital. Again, how are the 100,000 men of the coast 
army to be portioned along the coast; one could not expect the bulk 
of the volunteer force to come down on declaration of war, and 
remain on guard over the 300 miles of south and east coast which 
surround the capital; if two-thirds of each corps is to be kept con- 
stantly on duty, it is fair to suppose that that duty will not be very 
far from their homes. Now, if we take the mobilization scheme for 
the coast army as far as it is as yet settled, we find that for the 
defence of the east coast, from the Thames to the Wash, about 150 
miles, there are portions of the Militia and Volunteer forces of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and Essex and Cambridge appointed; and that 
judging by the average strength of these corps, and taking only two- 
thirds of the volunteers, there would be of all branches about 7,000 
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men for this part of the coast. Again, for the south coast from the 
Thames to near Portsmouth, also about 150 miles, there are portions 
of the Militia and Volunteers of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Middlesex, and 
London appointed, with one battery of Regular Artillery, which, on 
the same basis of calculation, would give about 5,000 men of all 
branches. These men are divided between six or seven places on each 
of these coasts, and, therefore, the posts will be about twenty miles 
apart and have about 1,000 men at each. 


Force to oppose First Landing. 


Now we are in a position to calculate what force of defenders there 
would be, under our present arrangements, to meet those first 10,000 
men who in the course of two or three hours from the first alarm would 
have landed at more than one place on those coasts we have called vul- 
nerable. First, there is the field army: it will be seen by examination of 
the distribution of that army in the mobilization scheme in the Army 
List, that along the south coast there will be no force of infantry 
within twenty miles of the shore, but at Lewes and Ashford within 
ten miles of it, there will be brigades of cavalry of four regiments 
each of about 300 horses, or 1,200 horses at each place, and a battery 
of horse artillery; either of these could be on the most distant part of 
the coast in their respective districts in four or five hours; a formid- 
able force if the invader gave them time to catch his first detachment 
in the act of landing. On the east coast, there would be a division at 
Colchester of about 10,000 men of all branches within fifteen miles of 
the coast, and a cavalry brigade at Maldon, within the same distance 
of the nearest landing-place. The former would take five hours and 
the latter three to reach the nearest scene of action. Thus, there are 
accessible landing places on each coast at which the invader could 
land his first detachments before the field army could interfere. Then 
there is the garrison army. There would be perhaps 15,000 men at 
Portsmouth, but they would be twenty miles from the nearest likely 
Janding place: the 5,000 probable garrison of Dover would be within 
two hours’ good marching of landing places on either hand, and might 
perhaps send 2,000 men. The Chatham garrison, though numerous, 
are out of all reach of any probable landing places. And lastly, there 
would be about 2,500 men at Harwich, but there are so many water 
channels there, they would find it difficult to get quickly to the coast 
on either side. And it must be recollected that the garrison army has 
outlying batteries to man, as well as the actual fortress, and that they 
would be composed of various classes of troops all probably new to 
the place. Not much help to resist the first debarkation can be ex- 
pected from them I think, so that we have really to fall back on the 
coast army, as the only reliable source from which to expect resistance 
at all parts of the vulnerable coast line to the first assault of the 
invader. And when we consider that they also will have coast 
batteries to man, and be composed entirely of men enthusiastic enough 
but totally unaccustomed to real warfare, we must allow, I think, that 
as we stand at present, those 10,000 invaders who are to land in two 
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or three hours on several parts of that vulnerable coast, will not find, 
except perhaps in one or two exceptional places, 2,000 men to oppose 
them, until they have secured such a footing that it will be too late to 
prevent the landing of the rest of the force. 


Special Force required to resist Landing. 


But why not distribute your field army so as to ensure that effective 
opposition te the first landing, on which you lay so much stress? To 
do so would be to commit the same error, the danger of which has 
been held up in the case of the navy; it would be forming simply a 
second line behind that first one, and behind which in turn there would 
be nothing between the invader and the capital. It is quite right to 
defend those two first lines, but as such extended lines cannot be 
expected to be held absolutely secure in all parts, there must still be 
behind them both a well-organised force of regular troops, the army in 
short, which the invader must feel has to be beaten before he can 
attain his final object; and to be effectively in hand for this purpose, 
that army must be kept near such places as will ensure its concentra- 
tion between the invader and the capital in a given time. It is such 
considerations that have determined the choice of the centres of mobi- 
lization. If all those 75,000 we have supposed to be thus stationed 
round London were spread round that 300 miles of assailable coast, it 
would give 5,000 or’6,000 men to each of those coast stations at 20 
miles apart. The invader in that case, instead of spreading his land- 
ings over a great extent of coast, would concentrate them more on 
one or two spots, and so be able to break through that second line, 
well knowing that it could not be concentrated in time to stop his 
reaching London. Napoleon’s saying that war is the art of being 
strongest at a given point, and that point a decisive one, would be 
even more applicable to the case in question than to land warfare ; for 
the invader would be able to form his plans and concentrate his forces 
entirely out of the ken of the defender, and come upon the decisive 
point like a troop of horsemen dashing out of a mist; and along the 
whole of that coast-line surrounding London there is hardly a point 
that would not be a decisive one in that case. Let us defend that 
second line on the coast by all means. What the Commander-in-Chief, 
in 1805, said, “ The period of the enemy’s greatest weakness is that 
of his landing,” is still more true at the present day; for rifled guns 
and breech-loading muskets both give an advantage to the defender ; 
but it must be by a force specially appointed for the purpose. If the 
whole 100,000 available volunteers of the Kingdom were spread round 
those 300 miles of coast, it would not be too much, but that is more 
than we have a right to expect of the Volunteer force. In 1805 there 
were more than 300,000 Volunteers raised to defend the country 
against invasion. Surely, with double the population, we could find 
some sound and equitable mode of raising a sufficient force to mount 
guard on our coast, and make a landing as dangerous as it should be. 
The total population of the counties bordering on this ‘“ debateable ” 
coast is thus given in the “ Statesman’s Year-Book ” :— 
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Sovurnu-East Counties or ENGLAND. 
Total Population in 1871. 
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The young men who arrive at the age of 21 every year are about 
one-hundredth of the whole population in this country; there would, 
therefore, be in the above eight counties about 63,000 young men of 
21 years of age every year. This is about the age at which every 
young man in Germany becomes liable to be called on to serve in the 
regular army, but in practice, during peace-time, between exemptions 
from incapacity or social condition, they do not take half the whole 
number available; bat a proportion they do take, and make them 
serve three years in the regular forces. Half the above number would 
give about 30,000 young men annually, and if they served for five 
years that would supply a constant force of 150,000," which, distri- 
buted along the coast in war-time, would ensure there being assembled 
at any point at least 2,000 men in an hour, and 10,000 in three hours. 
I think there is little doubt that if it was known thatsuch asystem was 
established, by which it would be certain that about that force would 
be on the beach in that time, it would produce the impression that, 
however formidable the British fleet was on the passage, the second 
line of defence on the coast would be more formidable still, and would 
be always there. 


Local Militia required. 


T am not going to discuss conscription, but I wish to put this for- 
ward for consideration: we have now 200,000 of the upper and upper 
middle classes who voluntarily devote part of their time and money 
towards the general defence of the country; we have also some 
300,000 of the lowest. classes who voluntarily take up the defence of 
the country as a profession. Between these two lies a thick stratum 


! This number, 150,000, would be less than 1 in 40 of the whole population of 
those counties. If that proportion of the population of the kingdom was raised 
for a local militia it would produce about 800,000 men. And this number added to 
the 500,000, constituting our present total military strength, would make 1,300,000, 
or about 1 in 25 of the population, which is just the proportion raised in 1588 
against the Spanish Armada. {n 1805-1812, the maximum force under arms was 
about 800,000, or 1 in 20 of the population. The defensive army of Germany, 
including the Landsturm, is about 1 in 15 of the population. Thus the number I 
have mentioned is below the proportion raised in 1805, and below that of Ger- 
many in the present day. But the real question is not what proportion it is of the 
population, but what force we require to render a descent on our shores too despe- 
rate an undertaking for any invader to attempt. 
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of the lower middle or artisan class, who certainly do not pay more 
taxes in proportion to income than the others, and who at the present 
time are certainly as well paid as any others, and who nevertheless 
take no part in the general defence. Would it be too much to call 
upon them to do compulsorily and at the public expense what the 
Volunteers do voluntarily and at their own expense? No more would 
be required ; to march well and shoot straight. The shooting-butts 
might be close to their homes, and the few days they would be called 
out annually would be no more than the holidays they take of their 
own accord. This, it will be observed, is a very different thing from 
the continental idea of turning the nation into soldiers; it would only 
be calling on each individual who was able, to take his fair share in 
the defence of his country. It is a very old English notion ; when the 
English infantry were renowned throughout Europe, it was because 
every able-bodied man was obliged to keep a bow and arrows and 
practise a certain number of days a year; and the shooting-butts, 
a name which still remains in many parts of England, were the recrea- 
tion ground of the town. 

In 1809, after Pitt and Windham, and several other Ministers, had 
successively tried their hands on the work of providing a great re- 
serve to the English army, and failed, Lord Castlereagh’s ingenious 
brain hit upon the idea of returning to the original old Militia of the 
country. There was a Militia existing at the time, but like our general 
Militia at present, it had gradually become affiliated with the regular 
army, and to a great extent lost its local character. He boldly pro- 
posed that, ‘“‘ Learning the use of arms should be imposed as a positive 
‘duty upon all individuals within certain ages—say between 18 and 30 
“*__to he enforced by fine.” And out of this substratum he formed what: 
he called ‘‘ The Sedentary or Local Militia,” who were not to leave the 
country, except on invasion or insurrection, and then to serve only 
within the United Kingdom. His only mistake was in carrying it 
through Parliament as a new idea, for that gave Parliament the 
power, which they afterwards exercised, of putting an end to its 
existence, whereas it was really only repeating the ancient law and 
practice of the country; and in 1812 it was so popular that the 
Volunteer forees joined it of their own free will, and it mustered up- 
wards of 200,000 men.? 

But that was in an age of war, it will be said; to go back to the 
ideas of those days would be to turn our ploughshares back again 
into swords, a step dangerous to the State, and all unworthy of the 
great prosperity we have been blessed with. This is all true, but it is 
equally true and equally lamentable that this is no longer an age of 
peace. Europe is no longer a heap of states of all sizes, whose vari- 
able strength checked warlike aspirations ; it is now four or five great 
nations, all busy training themselves for war; and the very inventions 
of peace have given them new facilities for attacking each other by 
sea or land. We have got little to gain by war, but a good deal to 

1 See “The Military Forces of the Crown,” by Mr. Clode, Solicitor to the War 
Department, where a local militia is suggested ; and whence the above information 
has been taken. 
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lose, and amongst other property, our own particular strong box is not 
so safe from burglars as it used to be. The Athenians more than once 
in their history adopted the strategy of fighting their enemies entirely 
from the sea, restricting their land operations to defending the neigh- 
bourhood of Athens. The Athens of our empire is the United 
Kingdom. We are quite capable of defending it if we choose; but if 
we go on attempting to do it with only a professional Army and Navy, 
without enlisting the feelings of the people themselves in the security 
of their own country, we shall deserve the warning of Lord Bacon,! 
written, be it observed, at a time when peace had somewhat lulled the 
military ardour of the English :—‘“ Walled towns, stored arsenals and 
*- armories—ordnance, artillery, and the like—all this is but ‘a sheep 
“ ¢in a lion’s skin ’—except the breed and disposition of the people be 
“ stout and warlike; nay, number (itself) in armies importeth not 
‘* much where the people are of weak courage. Therefore, let any 
“ Prince or state think soberly of his forces, except his militia of 
“natives be of good and valiant soldiers; and let Princes, on the 
‘other side, that have subjects of martial dispositions know their 
“ own strength.” 


Coast Defences required. 


“ Britannia needs no bulwarks, no towers along the steep, 
Her march is on the mountain wave, her home is on the deep.” 

A very popular poetical sentiment, which it is to be hoped will long 
be the ruling one of the British nation; it is sometimes, however, mis- 
taken by ardent mariners for an essay on the defence of the kingdom; 
but if we were on that account to follow out their ideas, and ignore 
all the advantages of land defences, we should not be acting with the 
usual common sense of Englishmen. Nor should we be acting with 
their usual economy in war matters; for if the circumstances are such 
that a gun on shore would answer the particular purnose as well as a 
gun on the sea, then it may be recollected that for the expense of 
establishing and keeping effective one gun on the sea, you can 
establish and keep effective ten of the same guns on land. When we 
are supposing those thousands of local militia to be prepared to act up 
to the old song of 1805— 

“ And should their flat bottoms in darkness come o’er, 

“ Still Britons they’d find for to meet them on shore.” 
We are not supposing that they will be armed with bows and arrows, 
but with all the weapons of modern science, including artillery and 
torpedoes. Heavy artillery to answer the fire of the armoured gun- 
boats which would come in shore to cover the landing, medium 
artillery to meet the unarmoured gunboats, and heavy field artillery to 
fire on the boats and troops actually disembarking. The two first 
classes of guns are not moveable, and must ‘therefore be fixed along 
the coast in some secure durable manner. There is no mode, I 
believe, of effecting this, more secure, more durable, and at the same 
time more economical than what we call Martello towers. It was 


'“ Essay on the true Greatness of Kingdoms and States.” 
VOL. XXI. F 
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Mr. Pitt who gave us as his last legacy to the defences, those hundred 
or so Martello towers, most of which still stand on our south and 
east coast; somewhat out of favour now, and looked upon as useful 
targets for rifled artillery, but still acknowledged, I think, by engineers, 
as effective, and if covered from direct fire as useful as when they were 
first built. But the guns mounted on them now, where there are 
any mounted, are smooth bores ; they would not probably be suitable 
for armour-piercing guns, but the medium rifled guns might very well 
be placed on them, and the heavier guns in batteries near them, many 
of which also exist, but of obsolete pattern. Many additional towers 
and additional batteries would also be required to complete the circuit 
of the assailable coast we have been talking of; but it is to be hoped 
we shall not wait for another Pitt and another Napoleonic invasion 
before we construct them. There are also a dozen or more small harbours 
and rivers along that same assailable coast, which would be highly 
useful to an enemy for the disembarkation of part of his stores, and 
only one of which can be said to be at present in a state of defence 
against modern guns. This is a question that concerns the safety, the 
very existence of our coasting trade, as well as the defence against 
invasion; our coasters, now large as well as small vessels, and 
steamers as well as sailing craft, take shelter by hundreds in the 
anchorages on the coasts approaching the Thames; if these are not 
defended against enemy’s cruisers the coasting trade will be stopped 
in war time. Gunboats no doubt would protect them if the gunboats 
were there; that is one further advantage of land over sea defences. 
The Martello tower will be found there as sure as, and indeed a good 
deal more surely, than the coast itself. The cost of completing the 
defences of the coast under discussion would be about that of two 
first-rate ironclads; the life of these latter is a precarious one we 
know in the best of times; a good tower will last for ever. With 
regard to heavy field guns, the volunteer artillery allotted to the coast 
army of the south- east coast should have about 270 such guns 
altogether according to their strength. But how many of these 
guns are actually forthcoming; where are they kept, and are they 
ready for use, and used? How are they to be taken to the beach on 
sudden alarm? There are a few 40-pounder breech-loading Arm- 
strongs stationed about the coast for the ordinary practice of the 
volunteer artillery. Could we calculate on the appearance on any 
threatened part of that coast within two or three hours of the first 
alarm, of even one such gun ready for action? If all those 270 guns 
were within reach at stations along the coast, the volunteer artillery 
would be in a position to give very effective support to the defence ; 
indeed, if the local militia was re-established, the great part of the 
volunteer force would doubtless be artillery, a service for which they 
are better suited than for any other branch, and the whole of the 
artillery defence of the coast would be under their charge. 


CuapteR VI.—Tue Interior Derence AND CONCLUSION. 
The First Advance Inland. 
Here I might stop. I have put before my readers all the informa- 
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tion I have been able to obtain as to the means now existing among 
the great military States of the Continent for the invasion of England ; 
and the general condition of our resources, naval and military, for 
opposing it. And, without being an alarmist or a believer in mili- 
tarism, I hope I have shown that our forces and their organization are 
not suflicient in the present day to secure us from a landing. And if 
what I have shown, helps to induce those who have the power in the 
country to look upon the question of armies and n: .es from another 
light, and to bring ours more into accordance with the necessities of our 
time, my object would be gained. But in treating of such a subject 
it seems desirable to put the whole case together complete, that those 
who wish further to discuss it may have something approaching to a 
full résumé of all the general points connected with the defence of our 
islands before them at once; and there still remains an important 
part of the subject to consider, and that is, the interior defence, sup- 
posing a large force to have succeeded in landing in the way I have 
conceived possible; and supposing that our land forces are disposed 
according to the mobilization scheme, but only with the numbers 
actually now existing and available. 

We are supposing, then, that at several points on the south or east 
coast, within a range of 50 to 100 miles, the invader has made good 
his footing, and that from two or three of these points bodies of about 
10,000 men each are able to advance into the country on the day of 
landing owing to the slight opposition they meet with on the coast. 
Knowing that they will be well supported behind, they would advance 
boldly, and if not stopped, would penetrate ten or fifteen miles inland 
on the first day. All that night, more of the invader’s troops would be 
coming up from the coast to join them, and next morning there would 
be 30,000 at each of those two or three places, with a small proportion 
of cavalry and artillery, ready to advance further. If they succeeded 
in reaching so far, they would already have interfered with the rail- 
ways wanted for the concentration of the defender’s forces, especially 
on the east coast. Their further advance, whether from the south 
coast or east, would probably be mainly towards the Thames; for if 
we assume that their object is to reach London, and at the same time 
inflict a severe blow upon the British regular forces on the way, they 
would endeavour to reach Chatham and Gravesend from one side or 
the other, with the object of seizing that dockyard and the mouths of 
the Thames and Medway, and also of interrupting the communications 
of the defenders from the north to the south side of the Thames, and 
of securing their own flank. If not prevented, these two or three 
army corps on the second day would advance some twenty miles 
further; this would enable them either to occupy Chatham and 
Gravesend, or at least to cut off those places from communication 
with the rest of the British forces. There are no defences at either 
place sufficient to prevent them, and the garrison of the Thames and 
Medway (which would be altogether about 12,000) would be scat- 
tered, and composed of militia and volunteers chiefly. Then the 

- Interesting question now to consider is, what foree we could assemble 
at any point within ten miles of the coast, by the evening of the day 
: F 2 
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of disembarkation ? and what force we could assemble about half-way 
between the coast and London by the evening of the next day. 


Railway Transport. 


Here comes in the subject of moving troops by railway. We have 
assumed that in the course of the fortnight after the declaration of 
war, all the land forces of the kingdom have been assembled at the 
respective places allotted to them by the mobilization scheme in the 
Army List. This will be thought by some to be a great admission, 
after the poor rehearsal in 1876: the troops, however, or at least such 
of them as were to the fore, would be there, for the arrangements if 
carried out, are sufficient to ensure it; but the equipment and 
transport would, I fear, be very deficient, if they remain in their 
present condition. There would be, therefore, according to our pre- 
vious calculation and assumption, three army corps of 25,000 men each, 
disposed in brigades, divisions, and corps round London, two south of 
it, and one north-east of it; badly provided with transport and stores. 
There would be an army corps in Wiltshire and Gloucestershire of 
about 20,000 men; one in the north-west, and one in the north-east cf 
about 10,000 each; one in Scotland of 10,000; and one in Ireland of 
25,000: the five latter corps without any regular transport at all, and 
it is to be feared with scarcely any stores. It may be said that in a 
country so well supplied with carts and horses, it would be safe to 
trust to hiring them ; so it might if there was any sort of organization 
for doing so, but without any legal power to take carts wholesale for 
such a purpose, it would be a great deal longer than a fortnight before 
the eight army corps were properly supplied with the means of loco- 
motion. 

The power of railway transport for war purposes is still a good 
deal misunderstood, especially in this country, where we are ac- 
customed to see immense numbers of holiday-makers carried to and fro 
in the course of one day. It is a power of extraordinary value, where 
the railways are well within the control of the party using them, and 
when a careful organization for the purpose has been prepared before- 
hand: but without these two foundation stones, it will prove a maze 
of confusion. It has been well observed by an officer who has studied 
this question more than anybody in England,’ that a railway simply 
shortens the interval between the two extreme stations used on it, and 
that up to the first station, and from the last station to the war posi- 
tion, an army can only move at its ordinary rate according to the roads 
available. The curtailment of interval depends on two things, the 
rate at which trains can be dispatched, and the rate at which they can 
travel; but the ultimate maximum delivery of troops on to the ground 
ready for battle, is the rate at which they can move from the final 
railway station to the appointed position. And there is therefore a 
minimum distance depending on that curtailment of the interval, be- 
low which it would be waste of time to employ railway transport: 
and many of my readers will be surprised to hear that some good au- 

‘Colonel Home, C.B., R.E., Assistant Quarter-Master General, Intelligence 
Department. 
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thorities put that minimum distance in this country, at 50 miles, with 
lines having a double track of rails, and with large bodies of troops. 
The great delay is in the embarkation and disembarkation of horses 
and carriages; and it has been wisely determined that no body of 
men, even a battalion of infantry shall travel without its proportion of 
horses and carriages, otherwise the troops would accumulate at the 
end of the railway without means of further transport." 

A battalion of infantry ready for field service is to consist of about 
1,000 men, with about sixty horses and sixteen carriages; and to this 
are appropriated thirty-six railway passenger carriages, six cattle 
trucks, four horse-boxes, seven trucks, and two vans. ‘This load is too 
much for one ordinary engine on ordinary lines, and it is therefore 
proposed to divide it into two; but it is questionable whether it 
would not save time to join the two trains into one with two engines. 
With the help of proper platforms, which must be 300 yards long, 
and an experienced railway staff, this force complete, might be em- 
barked in half an hour. 

A regiment of cavalry is to consisi of about 600 men, 600 horses 
and 33 carriages; and this requires twenty-four passenger carriages, 
sixty-eight cattle trucks, twenty-eight horse-boxes, twelve trucks and 
four vans. ‘This is to be divided into four trains, and the embarka- 
tion of each train will occupy an hour. 

A battery of field artillery is to consist of about 200 men, 150 
horses, six guns, and nine waggons: and it requires eight passenger 
carriages, eighteen cattle trucks, four horse-boxes, sixteen trucks and 
two vans; and is to be divided into two trains; the embarkation of 
each of which will take an hour. 

In addition to these, there are the engineer train, the ammunition 
train, the staff, and the non-combatant branches: altogether, upon 
the above data, au army corps complete of 35,000 all told, would 
require about 135 trains; and as more than half of these would be for 
cavalry or artillery, the average rate of embarkation would be at least 
three-quarters of an hour. But the minimum interval at which 
trains can be dispatched in succession along the same line, with 
sufety, is only eight minutes. It is evident, therefore, that in order 
to utilise railway transport to its full extent, the period of embarka- 
tion should be shortened to that time: at the places of embarkation, 
these being known beforehand, this could be done by providing plat- 
forms and railway staff sufficient to load several trains at once; but 
the place of disembarkation is uncertain, it may not be at a station at 
all; hence what is really required is a plan of getting horses and 
carriages quickly on and off a train without platforms, and without 
other assistance than contained in the train. Plans have been tried 
in Belgium and in India with this object, by which the time for em- 
barking an artillery train has been reduced to twenty minutes, but as 
they required special trucks, they have not been adopted in practice. 
In an enterprising and mechanical country like England, and upon a 
matter of such moment to the defence of the metropolis, we should 
not rest until we are able to drive a battery of field artillery directly 
‘ See the “ Soldier’s Pocket Book ” for full information on this subject. 
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on to the train, the men dismounting only when all was on the trucks. 
As arrangements are at present, the maximum rate at which we can 
calculate on delivering troops at uncertain places is about thirty-two 
trains in twenty-four hours; and as this does not allow any rest to 
men or engines, or any civil traffic, it is safer to take it at twenty 
trains in twenty-four hours. The Prussians during the war of 1870, 
sent on the average only sixteen military trains in twenty-four hours ; 
the French sent as many as twenty-five, but their railway transport 
failed on the whole.’ 

The distance to be travelled, under the circumstances of the 
particular case we are considering, is too small to affect the question 
of time, compared with the above difficulties. We can calculate upon 
military trains in the south of England averging twenty miles an 
hour, including stoppages, and as none of the mobilization stations 
from which troops are likely to be moved on such occasion are 200 
miles from any probable scene of operations, the actual time of 
passage would add only a few hours to the long period occupied in 
the loading and unloading. To move a whole army corps complete 
for any such distance as we are contemplating would thus take six 
days on one railway with a double track of rails. It is not surprising, 
under such arrangements, that military men hesitate about the ad- 
vantages of railways in war, for short distances; an army corps would 
march along one ordinary road 120 miles in that time. 

The strengths of the army corps we should have in an invasion at 
the present time, would not be nearly up to the full amounts proposed 
in the mobilization scheme, and would be especially deficient in horses 
and carriages ; we should, therefore, have the somewhat melancholy 
satisfaction that they would not require so many trains. On the 
other hand we have xo organization whatever for using our railways 
for war purposes. In the first asseniblage of the forces at the mobili- 
zation stations, during the first fortnight of war, the ordinary traffic 
of the railways would be but little interfered with and it would be all 
done under the ordinary management. But on the completion of the 
mobilization, there should be accumulated near each station a suffi- 
cient amount of rolling stock to carry on the movement of each corps 
on sudden notice: time-tables should be prepared for the movement 
of all towards such positions as might have to be taken up: and such 
a joint civil and military administration of the railways should be 
established, as would enable the military authorities at any moment, 
to take possession of them, and control all their resources for defen- 
sive purposes. Continental nations are now elaborating schemes for 
thus controlling railways for war purposes; and it is almost unneces- 
sary to say that Prussia has such a scheme completely arranged; so 
that on declaration of war a military administration would take 
the control of all the railways concerned over the ordinary manage- 
ment. We have no such arrangement yet in England, and it could 
only be provided by Act of Parliament. We have got the “ Rail- 
way Volunteer Staff Corps,” a body composed of the principal rail- 

See “ Jacqmin on Railways in War,” 1871. The failure was apparently due 
entirely to want of previous military organization in the matter. 
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way engineers and managers in the kingdom, with plenty of ability 
and zeal, but they just want the connecting link with the military, of 
legal authority in war-time, to make them an effective piece of ma- 
chinery for the defence. At present, if war broke out, we should be 
dependent on the good will and patriotism of the railway people; no 
doubt they would not be found wanting in that respect, but the com- 
mander entrusted with the defence of the country must have so im- 
portant an item in it, as the railway transport, completely under his 
control. 

Our railway lines moreover inthe south-east of England require exten- 
sion and improvement to afford the full value of this means of trans- 
port to the defence. The railway lines in England have been laid out 
bit by bit to suit private speculation; this method may have had ad- 
vantages; but it has had also the disadvantage of expending a great 
deal of capital unnecessarily, and eventually of not giving us the accom- 
modation we want, either for civil or military objects. In most cases 
the lines which would have been most suitable for the civil traffic, would 
also have been best for the defence: but at present, in many cases 
they are not so laid out, and consequently, as far as the defence is con- 
cerned, the concentration of troops upon any given. point near the 
coast is much more difficult and tedious than it ought to be. And 
some of the lines, especially those in the eastern counties have only 
one track of rails, which at once reduces the amount of traffic prati- 
cable in a given time to nearly one-half. This is a matter which can- 
not be provided for, after the declaration of war, however ready we 
may be then to spend thousands in effecting it. 

Our telegraph system also, even now that it is under the control 
of the Imperial Government, is laid out without consideration of the 
requirements for the defence of the Kingdom. At the period of 
Napoleon’s threatened invasion in 1805, there was an elaborate 
arrangement for signalling, all round the coast, and connecting the 
coast with London; it was under the Admiralty, and the divided in- 
terests of that department and of the Commander-in-chief, in the esta 
blishing and working of signal stations, formed a fertile source of 
correspondence during all those months of crisis. Such a corre- 
spondence would doubtless go on now, between the Post Office and 
the War Office,on declaration. of war; but would it not be better that 
it should be discussed and settled now, before that terrible day of 
pressure. As the traveller goes along the coast of England, how 
many telegraph stations does he meet in 1 the course of an hour’s drive ; 
and ‘an hour is a long time in war in these days. Has it ever been 
tried, I wonder, if a man of war unexpectedly landed some men on a 
retired part of the coast, how soon the fact would be known in 
London? We possess more wealth of mechanical intellect and me- 
chanical appliances than any other nation, but owing to our persist- 
ence in ignoring war, that intellect and those appliances are less 
utilised towards our defence than in any other European nation. 


The First Day’s Advance. 
As our railway transport organization stands at present, we could 
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not expect to move along any one line of railway more than a division 
(or about 6,000 men in our weak corps) in the course of the day of the 
disembarkation. And as each of the bodies of 10,000 men we have 
supposed to be advancing from the coast would direct their march upon 
some railway for the purpose of destroying it, each in the course of 
the day would probably come across part of one division, but one 
only, arriving by rail; we may perhaps assume that these gradually 
accumulating divisions, together with the defenders retiring from the 
coast, would be sufficient to check the advance of the invaders, beyond 
ten or fifteen miles from the coast. 

The invader’s advance may be supposed to be further checked by 
the destruction of roads and bridges, and by partial inundations. 
But here again where is our organization for effecting this work? It 
is not a business that can be improvised; even if the plans for it are 
all carefully prepared beforehand, it would not be very effectual unless 
there are skilled men prepared, who know exactly what they have to 
do. In 1805, it was only after more than twelve months’ discussion that 
the organization for this branch of the defence was complete. Under 
the mobilization scheme, this duty would fall to the coast army, but 
they would have to be assisted by labourers and artificers from the 
neighbourhood. In these days of prompt military operations, if the 
work is to be done in time to be of real use, the coast army must be 
practised’ in peace-time in the work they are to do in war, and they 
must know where to lay their hands on assistants. Until we see this 
service actually so practised, we must not depend on the enemy being 
much delayed by such operations. And until we see further steps 
taken in the matter of clearing off stock and produce from the coast 
on threat of invasion, we must expect that the enemy will be able to 
lay his hands on a great deal of that kind of material that will be of 
great value to him in the course of that ten miles’ advance. 


The Second Day’s Advance. 


On the morning of the day after the embarkation there would 
therefore be no defenders in sufficient strength to stop the further 
advance of the invaders, whom I have supposed to be concentrating 
towards the Thames and London, in three columns of 30,000 each. 
As we approach London, we get the use of a greater number of rail- 
ways for military transport to the scene of action, whether it is on 
the south oreast. But in either case it must be recollected that the 
forces have to pass across from one railway system to another, and 
perhaps to a third, which is always a cause of difficulty ; and further, 
that most of them will have to pass through London, where there are 
only two lines of through traffic at present; and the changing from 
one set of carriages to another is the great source of delay. Giving 
credit for zeal and self-devotion in such a case, we may assume that 
by the evening of the second day 25,000 or 30,000 men would be 
brought up from the three army corps about London towards the 
invader’s approach ; which, together with the divisions already on the 
scene, would make a force of about 50,000 men, to oppose nearly 
double that number. Upon the result of the engagement which 
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would be pretty certain to occur on the day after the disembarkation, 
wherever it might be, would virtually depend the fate of the enter- 
prise. If the invaders got a decided check, it would go very far 
towards making a failure of the whole expedition ; if on the other 
hand the defenders were decidedly beaten, we can hardly expect that 
the field army of England would be in a condition to prevent the 
invader from occupying London, and dictating terms of peace. If 
the defenders avoided an engagement on the second day, and fell back 
towards London to gain time to assemble a larger force, the invaders 
would also have time to bring up more men from the coast ; and they 
would also gain the advantage and prestige of occupying Chatham or 
Gravesend. In that case the defenders would have the full force of 
the three southern army corps; but very few more men from other 
sources. The army corps in the south-west, and that in the north- 
west, would be fully occupied with the hostile expedition that would 
be dispatched to the west coast at the same time as the main body with 
that very object. The army corps in Ireland would also be fully occu- 
pied with the expedition dispatched at the same time to that country. 
There would only be that small corps of 10,000 men in the north-east 
from which a reinforcement could be expected. They would not be 
able to bring into the field of battle more than two-thirds the force of 
the enemy; and those, mixed troops, trained and untrained, and 
most of them unaccustomed to work together. This is not at all the 
picture we are in the habit of drawing for ourselves of hundreds of 
thousands of England’s bravest and best, lining the hills and the 
hedgerows, doubly armed with English pluck and English breech- 
loaders, but I am afraid it is much nearer the truth. I am afraid 
when we talk in this off-hand way of driving 150,000 experienced 
soldiers into the sea, we do not realise what a successful landing in 
this country means; what we are really doing is only shutting our 
eyes to the possibility of its ever taking place. 


A Decisive Battle on a Chosen Position. 


But have we not got a force of highly trained military engineers, 
and a body of the most numerous and most skilled civil engineers in 
the world ? Could not they, between them, prepare a position, so that 
a force of stout Englishmen could keep double their number at bay 
until reinforcements came up? But the difficulty is to find a position. 
The country between London and the neighbouring coast, either on 
the south or on the east, offers few sites so naturally suitable for a 
defensive position as to be capable of being made very strong in a 
short time; the country is so accessible everywhere by roads, and 
there are so few natural obstacles, that an enemy would have little 
difficulty in turning the flank of a position, and so defeating the arm 
behind it, unless very considerable preparation was made beforehand. 
There are some positions no doubt which with such extensive prepara- 
tion, might be made very strong; the numerous hedgerows, and 
quantity of timber, and the skilled labour that might be brought to 
bear, would raise formidable obstacles in front, if the flanks were 
secure. But given the position, where is our organization for utilis- 
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ing all this valuable material and labour: it is not to be expected that 
in the course of the two or three days between the first alarm of the 
enemy’s coming, and the great engagement, that so many thousand 
labourers could be got together as would be required for such a work, 
with their tools and appliances, and that any amount of work could 
be done in that time, that would seriously affect the result of a 
battle in an open country like England. There is a very valuable 
branch of the “‘ Railway Volunteer Staff Corps ” in existence, consist- 
ing of superintending civil engineers of railways, and of some great 
railway contractors, who could, no doubt, if the plans of the proposed 
works were put into their hands, and time was allowed them, bring a 
force of skilled labour directed by able superintendence, sufficient to 
turn a few miles of country into a fortress. But not only must the 
plans be prepared, but the railway corps must be prepared with their 
arrangements to ensure that so many thousand labourers shall be 
assembled on a given line of country, and supplied with tools and 
provisions, taking into account that certain lines of railway would be 
occupied for military traffic exclusively. And this preparation can- 
not be made in a manner to ensure efficiency at the time of trial, 
without some sort of practical experience. And then again, when are 
they to set to work? Something should be done immediately on 
declaration of war, otherwise there may be no time to do anything. 
But if, on declaration of war, without any immediate threat of inva- 
sion, our military engineers were to enter upon private lands, and 
mark out works, cut down trees, and make other arrangements for 
extensive operations, what an outcry there would be from the landed 
proprietors, and what a bill would be sent in to the Government for 
damages. These things must all be considered beforehand, and pro- 
vided for by Act of Parliament, and the ground of each position must 
be gone over, so that it may be clearly felt and understood by all 
parties concerned, that it is not only a possible eventuality which will 
have to be afterwacds indemnified, but a settled part of a pre-arranged 
system of defence. 

With the existing state of our defensive preparations, without Parlia- 
mentary power to occupy lands and houses, and to take property, and 
to raise labour, and without some more practical exercise of the appli- 
cation of that labour, we must not expect that the troops we get into 
line to oppose the invaders’ approach to the capital will be much 
assisted by intrenchments or other defensive works; and therefore 
that the great question of the success of the expedition, once landed, 
would have to be decided between the 150,000 experienced soldiers of 
the invading force, on the one hand, and the field army of England on 
the other, which on this occasion would be less than 100,000 men, and 
composed of regulars, militia, and volunteers. I state the full numbers 
on each side without allowing for any deductions, simply as showing 
the proportions of each force. 

Suppose the defenders were defeated. Could we expect that an 
army composed of such a variety of elements, and containing so many 
half-trained troops, and so badly provided with transport and stores, 
and so unaccustomed to manceuvre together, would recover a defeat so 
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completely, and be so reinforced in the course of a few days as to be 
able to take up a new position and threaten the enemy’s retreat back 
to the coast. It would of course be impossible to prevent the occu- 
pation of London by the enemy after such a successful engagement ; 
and the point in the negotiations that would necessarily ensue which 
would determine their character, would be whether the enemy could 
return to his ships in safety. When we consider the effect upon the 
Government and the country of the occupation of London, coming 
after a defeat of the Regular Army, it seems little less than the dislo- 
cation. of the whole fabric of the State; and we feel inclined to shut 
our eyes to its possibility and to exclaim with Lord Overstone, “ [é 
‘must not be.” But in the present state of our land forces and land 
defences, it would be almost certain to occur, if the landing was once 
effected. And thus we are at present still depending upon the same 
one source of defence, both to prevent a landing, and to save the 
country if it should take place. We are still trusting to be able to 
preserve the command of the narrow seas, so completely and continu- 
ously, in spite of all chances of war and accidents of nature, that even 
if any enemy should succeed in landing, we hope he will not have 
time to defeat the British Army and reach London before his retreat 
will be cut off. This I think would be carrying out the advice of 
Themistocles (to abandon Athens and trust to the fleet) rather too 
literally to suit the British merchant. 


CONCLUSION. 

Let us now recapitulate these several new elements of danger to our 

island fortress which have arisen in the course of the last generation. 
1. The Immense Size of Modern Armies. 

Whatever the cause of it, and however much to be deplored, we 
cannot altogether ignore it, even in our home defences, because it gives 
continental nations the power of striking a sudden decisive blow, and 
a capacity for sacrificing a host to do it thoroughly. 


2. The Number of Great Merchant Steamers. 


Then bridge that streak of silver sea on which we have so long 
depended for security from war, in numbers sufficient to ensure at 
any time transport for enough men to alarm us, and large enough to 
enable a military genius to apply strategy to the sea with more cer- 
tainty than to the land. For his forces will move with a regularity 
equal to railway transport, and with a secrecy unattainable in any 
country ; the position held will have to be defensible all round, as no 
one but the strategist himself, not even the attacking force, will have an 
idea of the point of attack until the last moment; and even then they 
can change it more rapidly than the defenders. It is not moreover 
merely the numbers of steamers which belong to one state, for steamers 
can be easily purchased or seized from ourselves to invade us with. 


3. The few Ironclads possible, 
owing to the enormous expense. Hence those away defending our 
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interests, or drawn off by a false scent, reduce the home-guard in a 
greater proportion ; a disaster of any kind, wilful or accidental, reduces 
it also in greater proportion, and is less quickly remedied. On the 
other hand, the attacking party has greater facility, both by numbers 
and by steam, in gaining a temporary superiority at the place he 
wants. Reserves of ironclads are more slowly got ready, while the 
attack is more sudden. 


4, The Absence of Coast Defence in England. 


The coast defences of 1805, though still partially preserved, are 
obsolete, and we have no local force organised or possible at present, 
which we could depend on being at the point of disembarkation in 
time and numbers sufficient to delay if not prevent the operation. 
Though our capital is within three days’ march of the coast and un- 
defended, and every hour’s delay is worth thousands of men, our 
Regular or “Field” Army cannot do it, they would thereby run the 
risk of losing the capital. The coast is the line of defence at which 
we might expect to cause the chief delay and trouble to the enemy, 
and we have really no defence prepared for it, either of gunboats at 
sea, or men and batteries on land. 


5. The Paucity of Reserves. 


Our Regular Army and Militia have mainly the duty of meeting 
the enemy in the field after he has landed; it is our third and great 
line of defence, on which we depend for absolutely stopping his 
advance. We cannot expect to assemble for this purpose 100,000 
men of these two forces with every preparation and with ample 
leisure; and it seems extremely doubtful, whether, if we are pressed 
for time, we can assemble half that number before it will be too late. 
Our military advisers say we want an additional 100,000 men to these 
two branches, this is to ensure our being able to place a sufficient force 
between the invader and the capital, and to strengthen the weak army 
corps in the other parts of the kingdom. This can be done without 
increasing the permanent Army, even with a reduction of its present 
strength, by paying more attention to our reserves: our present 
reserve system, be it successful up to the full hopes of its authors, will 
not produce half the above number and that not to be depended on. 
Reserves of trained men, reserves of stores, reserves of ships should 
be now the cry of all parties, patriots, and economists alike. 


6. Want of Legal Authority. 


The defensive measures, such as they are, would be thrown all 
aback, waiting for Acts of Parliament to be passed to give them legal 
life ; and we know from history, with what animosity such Acts would 
be discussed in time of excitement. At present the military or naval 
authorities have no power to monopolise even the Government tele- 
graphs for the purpose of warning the Government of the landing of 
the enemy. At present troops and stores can be moved by railway at 
fixed rates, but there is no power to interfere with ordinary traffic, and 
no power to exercise any control over the ordinary management. At 
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present troops can be billeted on the march in public-houses at fixed 
rates, but there is no power to quarter large bodies of men, or to take 
houses, or goods, or stock for their use or for defensive purposes, and 
yet it must be done. At present, carriages can be impressed at fixed 
rates for small definite military purposes, but on invasion every horse 
and every vehicle would probably be required, and no legal arrange- 
ment exists to provide for it. The power of taking land for military 
purposes, or of occupying it temporarily, is at present limited to a few 
special cases; it would have to be much enlarged if any defensive 
positions at all are to be occupied. And other legal measures would 
be found absolutely necessary as they have been found necessary 
before. They might lie dormant until certain specified dangers called 
them into existence, so they need not alarm those fearful of standing 
armies, if there be such still in England. But whatever cause of 
alarm there may be, it will not do in these days to leave it to the 
moment of danger to discuss them, or the Honse of Commons would 
stand a chance of being interrupted in the debate by the arrival of the 
hostile general in London. 


7. No Defences in Chatham or London. 


None exist at present at either place worth mentioning. There are 
batteries to defend the access to the Thames and the Medway, but on 
the land side Chatham is at present virtually defenceless. It offers 
now to the enemy the attraction of a harbour and arsenal for his 
operations, and an opportunity of destroying one of our newest and 
finest dockyards, and our only one on the North Sea; almost worth an 
expedition in itself. The Royal Commission of 1860 proposed to make 
a great strategic fortress of it, by connecting it with the Thames, and 
thus ensuring a communication between the north and south, and on 
the flank of an enemy advancing on London. But that war fever 
died out with Lord Palmerston, and a peaceful chill set in, under 
which that, among other defensive measures of the Commission, sank 
to rest. Some day we shall awake again, and then not only the 
defence of Chatham but of London, will be the question. For a 
strategic fortress at Chatham would not ensure London; the British 
Field Army, if defeated between the coast and London, could not 
retreat to Chatham, and the garrison of that place could not be re- 
inforced with numbers and quality enough to enable them to leave 
their defences. And if our Field Army occupied Chatham in the first 
instance, it would enable the invader to enter London with a com- 
paratively small force, watching Chatham with his main body, and so 
give him the advantage of fighting the decisive battle, with the 
prestige of having sacked the metropolis and destroyed Woolwich 
Arsenal, and with the material guarantee of the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation in his camp. I don’t doubt but they would be ready to 
sacrifice themselves for their country, but I presume, if the alternative 
was presented to them beforehand, they would prefer spending a few 
millions in preventing the enemy from entering London at all, except 
at a great loss and greater risk. A strategic position on the west of 
London, corresponding in some measure to Chatham on the east, 
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might produce this effect, as the Field Army if defeated might retire 
behind it; but that would not save Woolwich Arsenal} and when such 
immense interests both material and moral are concerned, it would 
be indeed “‘ penny wise and pound foolish,” to hesitate on the score of 
such expense as is involved, to make the metropolis and the arsenal 
secure. ; 

Final Reflections. Bae 

All this is very warlike and very costly, says the peace-loving mer- 
chant of England. No, I reply, it is neither: on the contrary, it has 
a more pacific tendency and would be less expensive than our present 
system. But whether it is so or not is really beside the question, for 
it is absolutely necessary ; we have no choice in the matter; the present 
state of all things pertaining to war in Europe compels us to alter our 
ideas upon them, just as a new invention compels every manufacturer 
in the trade to adopt new means of competing with it. 

Since the beginning of this century science has caused considerable 
alterations to be made in war matters, but it is the growth of nation- 
alities that has given them a soil to flourish in. This new policy of 
our generation has swept away the numerous small States of Europe, 
which, by their very inability for war, preserved the peace, and has 
substituted a few great States, which, under the attractive form of 
national union, cover as ambitious ideas as ever existed. And the two 
States last to take up this new policy, Prussia and Russia, have 
devoted their energies to war euterprise from their earliest history, to 
the exclusion of the peaceful arts which have so long flourished in the 
rest of Europe. We shall, therefore, see this new national form of 
ambition worked out to its full extent by two military and despotic 
monarchies with all the appliances of modern science to war. 

So, in the latter days of Greece, when arts, sciences, and prosperity 
combined, had sapped the energies and undermined the independence 
of the Greek race, there arose two military monarchies in the north, 
Thebes and Macedonia, which, to all the war science of the Greeks, 
added the submissiveness to arbitrary rule of another race; first, the 
military Boeotians attacking one State after another broke down the 
remaining strength of the independent States; and then mighty 
Macedonia grasped them, Thebes and all, in her iron hand. It is 
recorded indeed, that some islands, which probably pursued a safe 
policy of non-interference, preserved their independence for many 
years, but it was because they had ceased to be worth consideration in 
the eastern world. 

If we do not wish to follow the fate of those Greek islands, and we 
have still got an energy and a spirit such as Greece could not then 
produce, we must use that energy and spirit while there is yet time, in 
preparing to counteract the influence of these great national and 
military monarchies upon the independence of Europe. For Great 
Britain is not merely like a small island State of Greece; she bears 
rather some resemblance to Athens; a country semi-detached from 
the main, of mixed race, whose genius led them to science and sea 
commerce, owning rich colonies in distant lands, and with a heritage 
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of great deeds which gave her a special responsibility in the Greek 
community. But we are more powerful in our day than Athens was 
in hers, and we have a far greater responsibility, for we have a purer 
religion, and a truer liberty to preserve, a larger dependency to 
preserve it for, as well as a greater power to carry out our mission. 

We are, however, at this present epoch in our history, in danger of 
trusting too much to our insular security and our sea dominion ; 
forgetting that it is those who hold the land that have the keys of 
commerce. There is no lack of spirit in the British race; there is too 
much vitality in everything we take up, whether for business or for 
pleasure, to allow any grounds for supposing that there is any serious 
decay in the enterprising spirit of the people; but there has been a 
remarkable growth during the last long peace of that self-indulgent 
tone, which prefers the safe paths of money-making, to the sacrifices 
required to meet a question involving war; and which becomes satisfied 
with the idea that the prosperity will last our time at all events. 
This is perhaps because we have grown rich over fast, and have 
been living upon the mining capital of our country, like a young 
man come suddenly into a fortune: we are forgetting the sacrifices of 
those who paved the way for us, and omitting the prudent precautions 
which those who can only make but small profits always take to 
secure what they have got. But the tone of Europe for this and 
perhaps more generations will be to override all such questions of 
commercial intercourse by the strong hand of power. 

There is not the slightest occasion for us to imitate the great 
military monarchies, and set up a military domination in this country, 
even if it were possible to do so: our insular position and those of 
most of our colonies form a sufficient safeguard, so that with a power- 
ful fleet we can protect them and our commerce without having 
recourse to what we must really call in this age, the barbarous practice 
of turning the nation intoacamp. But what we do require is, that 
the nation, and especially the mercantile portion of it, should re- 
cognise the change of circumstances in Europe and in ourselves, and 
see the necessity for establishing our Army and Navy upon a sounder 
and more national system, so that a smaller force of both will be 
kept permanently in active service, and the reserves of men, ships, 
guns, and stores shall be so strong, so effective, and so ready that we 
shall not be liable to be surprised, either in our own islands, or else- 
where, by these new monstrous war engines that are now being forged 
in every State on the continent. 

Lord Dunsany: I may introduce myself to you as a fossil Vice-Admiral. I 
served inthe antediluvian days, and cannot pretend to modern ways ; but the effect 
of my experience of very evrly date helps me, in some degree, to see how greatly 
things are changed, and how wrong it would, therefore, be to rely upon a state of 
things which has entirely passed away. The gallant lecturer has rendered an 
exceedingly valuable service to the country by pointing out what is the danger. 
The first step in avoiding danger, I take it, is to realise it. We have seen, in the 
instance of a neighbouring country, what resulted from danger not being realised ; 
how it utterly collapsed and fell to pieces before the attack of an enemy whose 
resources it did not sufficiently appreciate. Can it be said, with any very great 
confidence, that our position is totally different, and that it is impossible that we 
should find that those defences that we used to rely upon have become obsolete ? 
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Was there any more reason to suppose that France had lost her ancient military 
supremacy than there is in the case of England to suppose that, with a total change 
of circumstances, our naval supremacy has passed away? I think there is no use in 
our contemplating smaller dangers when there are greater and more important ones ; 
I mean, I do not think there is any use in looking at the possibility of a German 
invasion. If we look at the map before us, we see that Germany is very far off. 
Their principal port, Wilhelmshaven, you will see, is quite at the edge of the map, 
too far off to admit of an invasion in, say, six times the period of time in which it 
might be effected by France. The shores of France, in fact, are almost in sight, 
therefore I think there is very little use in looking at what might happen in the 
event of a country quarrelling with us that, I believe, never did quarrel with us, 
except on the occasion of the Battle of Dorking, and then, I am ready to believe, we 
were quite wrong. But, with regard to the case of France, we must take into 
account that France will shortly be a country armed to the teeth, and on a war 
establishment, whereas England will, I presume, in accordance with her custom, 
remain on the peace establishment. That is a matter of very considerable import- 
ance. I believe if you were to ask an Englishman what he did rely upon, he would 
say, “ Well, we always did beat the French by sea, and i think we always shall.” 
Now, is there really any good ground for that belief? I do not think any English- 
man, looking at the matter impartially, will say it was altogether from our superior 
courage. As far as I have studied naval history, it occurs to me that we greatly 
underrate the pluck the French showed in their naval engagements. It was in- 
finitely more than we gave them credit for. Where they did fail was in want of 
seamanship. One great element of seamanship is the power to repair damages 
promptly, and the English, from their consummate ability and handiness in that 
way, could repair damages very quickly, while the French took a very long time to 
do it. The English, again, were sailors. Now, what are sailors? I suppose the 
definition of a sailor is a person accustomed to sails; but the sailor’s occupation is 
gone now-a-days, so far as sails are concerned. You no longer want sailors for 
fighting your ironclads. I imagine that our ironclads will go into action in this way. 
There will be the Captain on deck; there will be his Staff-Commander and some of 
his staff by his side. There will also be the helmsman, and there will be the 
artillerymen, in the turrets; but, with regard to the rest, they will be in the lower 
regions—they won’t see the enemy at all. What does it matter, then, whether they 
are good or bad sailors? Very little, indeed. And, in other respects, we must 
recollect the change is enormous. Time was when no expedition could sail, except 
in dependence upon wind and tide. Now, how very different the case is. Neither 
an adverse wind nor a total calm will interfere in the least. The circumstances, 
therefore, are different in that respect. We must remember also that, in those days, 
the direction of the wind always gave us an indication of the intention of the enemy. 
If, for instance, the French fleet sailed from Brest with an easterly wind, we knew 
well enough where they were going. If they sailed with a westerly wind, we also 
knew well enough where they were going. In these days you have no indications of the 
kind. Again, in these days, it is quite conceivable that a French port, say Cherbourg, 
may be perfectly empty to-day and yet may be full of transports to-morrow, and 
that, without the least previous concentration of forces. Every French steamer may 
be consigned to a certain port, with sealed instructions, to be opened on a certain 
day or in a certain latitude ; and those instructions may tell them the rendezvous at 
Cherbourg on a given day, and how; so that the harbour, which was quite empty 
when our cruisers looked into it, may be quite full the next day. That is not all. 
We talk about the silver streak of sea as being our great security. I believe the 
difference to be this. England now is surrounded, you may say, by neutral territory, 
on which the vastest armaments may move at the rate of ten knots an hour, without 
any expenditure of shoe-leather or energy, or means of transport, other than the 
coals that are burning. Starting to the east, such a fleet may turn to the west ; 
starting to the north, it may turn south. It may throw all our calculations out, and 
may rendezvous in very great force. That, of course, is a very different state of 
things from that which used to exist. Finally, I would call attention to the fact 
that France is now, very naturally, organising herself on a new plan, which, as we 
are given to understand, implies that each army corps will be, to all intents and 
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purposes, a separate and perfectly efficient army, to be moved to this place or to that, 
at the will of the Government. It is worth noticing that the first thing that the 
late President of the Republic (Thiers) did, in assigning the different positions for 
the army corps, was to place one in the position most menacing to the security of 
England. 

General Sir Percy Dovetas: I wish, Sir, to address a very few words to the meeting. 
I recollect being in this Institution a few years ago when a very distinguished and 
learned gentleman did us the benefit of giving us a lecture. I won’t remark upon 
that lecture further than to say, I am delighted on this occasion to find a lecture 
given in a totally opposite sense, and that I have heard to-day propounded a very 
wise thing, namely, that it is as opposed to military as it is to financial economy to 
put all your eggs into one basket. “I am glad to find that the lecturer has taken up 
the sensible part of seeing how our naval and military forces can be combined, not 
trusting solely to our naval means of resisting invasion, but that he has, in very con- 
vincing terms, marked out our great wants and requirements: and alas! I am afraid 
they will remain to be wants and requirements until we suffer a national peril. I 
am convinced that the sound and sensible words we have heard to-day will not be 
listened to by our Government, and that no Government could carry them out until 
cireumstances compel us really to apply our hands to this work, and until the public 
opinion of England is brought to bear upon the question, and to insist upon prompt 
measures being taken for giving us an effective army and navy, in order to secure the 
best interests of our country. I have not heard anything of attack to-day. Now, 
from all that I have learned of military matters, I have always understood that there 
can be no defence without attack. I argue, therefore, that we should always have 
{wo or three corps d’armée complete in everything, ready to embark at any moment ; 
and I for one have written officially years ago, and I have often written publicly 
since in the papers, that I do not believe our Government and the people of 
England understand or feel the necessity of accomplishing a sound military organizae 
tion until they shall have two or three corps d’armée complete in everything, and 
ready to march from the interior to the coast at a moment’s notice. I do not, how- 
ever, expect that the Government and Parliament will listen to such sound argument 
until the public opinion of England has really become awakened to the importance of 
the subject, and the Government is compelled to carry out a higher, and better, and 
2 more efficient organization. I shall not speak on the professional points which 
have been touched upon. I repeat, that I think having two or three corps d’armée 
always ready to embark is an essential element in our military system. I for one 
hope that the silver streak may hold good. I hope and believe it may be a great 
defence to us; but I certainly do feel, as an Englishman, that it would be the most 
insensate folly to trust solely to that; and that unless steps are taken to carry out 
an organization such as the gallant lecturer proposed, we shall be wanting in our duty 
to our country; and I therefore think that we are bound to do all that we can to 
bring pressure to bear upou public opinion and upon the Government, in order to 
remedy our great wants and deficiencies in this respect. 

Captain Sir Grorax BrppiEcoMBE, R.N., C.B.: With regard to the organization 
of seamen on the coast who may be made use of in time of war, there can be 
no difference of opinion on that question. It was discussed many years ago; 
but the organization seems always to have been put off until lately. If we could 
make use of those fishermen on our coasts in a class of gun and torpedo vessels ready 
for immediate service, we should not be found in that position in which the Russians 
were, when our troops landed in the Crimea. We can hardly conceive a force land- 
ing on our shores if we had a large number of efficient gun and torpedo boats ready 
to oppose the landing. I am sure they would very materially assist the military 
forces in that particular. I will also draw attention to it in this way. When the 
war of 1854 took place, if the Russian steamers then at Cronstadt and Sweaborg, 
eighteen in number, had gone to Copenhagen, a neutral port, before war was declared, 
they might have laid there protected by that country being neutrals, as well as our 
own vessels, and when war was declared and our fleet in the Baltic, they could 
have come on to this coast ; and what would have been the consequence? Why, we 
had not a single steam-vessel to send out to meet them. They might have run up 
the Thames, or landed at any part of Great Britain, for we had not a vessel to send 
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out to attack them. I merely mention this to show the state we have been in, and 
the great necessity for what the lecturer has put forward as to the defence of this 
country. 

Captain FREMANTLE, R.N., C.B., C.M.G.: I have only a few words to say on the 
second and third points mentioned by the lecturer. It is quite true that in the 
number of large steamers which are now available, great facilities have been given 
for bridging the Channel. That is one item in which I entirely agree. But the 
question of assembling is not such an easy matter. I do not, however, propose to go 
into that. I may think that it would take a much longer period of time than has 
been considered necessary by the lecturer; but I will pass that by. Now, as to the 
ironclads. It was mentioned truly that the number of our ironclads was extremely 
small compared to the number of old line-of-battle ships. I do not know whether 
it was stated in so many words, but the idea conveyed to my mind was that you 
could not cut an ironclad in two and have half in one place and half in another. 
That is no doubt quite correct. It was pointed out accordingly that great difficulty 
would be felt in watching the enemy when they were assembling their troops at the 
place of embarkation. How are our ironclads to be managed? We are told by 
Lord Dunsany that sailors were people who managed ships with sails. Now, I 
venture to say that that is rather a small definition of what a sailor has to do. Sea- 
manship is a thing which may be misunderstood, and which I venture to think has 
been very much misunderstood. I may state on the authority of a book which 
Lord Dunsany knows very well, because he translated it, that I believe Lord Nelson 
kept the sea something like 21 months off Toulon, and that no doubt was a wonderful 
effort of seamanship for the British Navy, even in those days. What, then, was 
seamanship? I think it was the art of keeping the sea for such a period as 21 
months and keeping those ships in an efficient state. I say that those who keep the 
sea now are doing seamanship, and as we have more of our ships at sea than foreign 
nations, I say that our seamanship is probably better than theirs. We hear of very 
fine ships belonging to the Turks ; we hear of vessels lying off the Golden Horn ; 
we see accounts of their triais at the measured mile ; we hear them compared to the 
“ Alexandra” and to other vessels that we have in our own nayy. I ask anybody 
whether he imagines for one moment that one of these ships would meet our 
“ Alexandra” or “Sultan” on equal terms, manned of course by their Turkish 
crews. I should like to ask Admiral Hobart Pasha whether he considers that they 
could do so, and if not, why not ? Is it not because our ships are better managed, 
because, in fact, the seamanship of our ships is better than theirs? The question is 
as to whether other nations are better prepared than our own with ships? It has 
been assumed by the lecturer pretty generally that other nations will have all their 
ships ready, and I hear him talk of 20 or 30 gunboats accompanying them in the 
disembarkation. I hear also, when the fleets are spoken of, of a very large number 
of ships being joined together and overpowering our ships, but I think that is not so 
extremely likely to happen. During the War of 1870 the Germans-had a very won- 
derful ship, very much more powerful than any the French possessed, the “ Friedrich 
Wilhelm.” What happened? She did not leave harbour. Why not? Several 
reasons were given. One reason given by the First Lord of the Admiralty, at 
Bristol, where he summed the matter up in a very few words, was this: he said she 
was a mighty ship, but they had not got a mighty navy. That being the case, I 
confess I am not at all inclined to think very seriously of the question of amalgama- 
tion of two or three foreign Powers, and rapid naval movements. I do not think 
they could in any very short space of time assemble a fleet which would be able to 
overpower such a fleet as we should be likely to be able to muster. If we want to 
point that a little further, we may refer to the great Russian ship “ Peter the Great.” 

The CuatrMAN: May I remind you that the question of invasion is the principal 
thing to keep to, not so much individual comparisons. I do not wish to stop you in 
your remarks, but our time is limited. 

Captain Fremanv1e: I will not digress on that point. Having looked at the 
subject from one point of view let me now take the other side. I think the lecturer 
has put much more strongly than I can presume to do, the fact that we do not 
organise and systematise. I hold that very strongly in a naval point of view. 
Although I do think foreign countries would find it extremely difficult to assemble a 
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fleet in any very short space of time, I think we should find it very difficult to do so 
too, and I should not feel satisfied until we had such reserves of ironclads in our 
ports that at 48 hours’ notice we should be able to have twelve sail of iron- 
clads together in the channel. At this time, I believe I am correct in saying, we 
have not a single ironclad in our ports which could be got ready for sea in 
24 hours. I was at Chatham a short time ago, and there saw the “ Alexandra.” 
She was being got ready, and now she goes as flag-ship to the Mediterrrnean. I 
went to Portsmouth a short time ago, and there saw one ironclad almost ready for 
sea, and she has been made a reserve ship. At Plymouth I believe they have got 
one. Although I do not believe that these powers could easily assemble a fleet, still 
T think if our fleet should happen to be away in the East, we should find it extremely 
difficult to assemble any ships in the channel, and I think nothing can be deemed 
satisfactory in naval preparations, until we get 10 or 12 ironclads ready to assemble 
at Spithead, or the Downs, at 48 hours’ notice, with their boilers and engines in good 
order.} 

Sir Harry VeRNEY, Bart.: I have been listening very carefully to what has been 
said by gentlemen whose opinions are more valuable than my own, but I should like 
to elicit the opinion of yourself, and of those naval men who are present, who of 
course are the best judges of our first line of defence, whether there is any defence 
which would be more valuable to our coasts than a large number of small gunboats. 
I have always believed that a couple of hundred gunboats round our island would 
really form a more valuable and efficient defence than any number of large ocean 
steamers. I mean gun-boats each carrying one heavy gun. I have been listening to 
the observations made, and I liave heard observations as to the great value of gun- 
boats, but still there is a great complaint of their small number. I should like to 
know whether it is the opinion of naval men present, who must have given their 
attention to this subject that there can be anything more important for our coast 
defence than a large number of such gunboats. With regard to our second line of 
defence, I have always attached very great importance to our reserve forces. I should 
like to see our Militia called out not once a year, but twice, and I should like to see 
them encouraged to obtain such military instruction and information as would make 
them efficient. We must recollect, with regard to our volunteers, that we who go 
into the army go in generally because some relations of ours have been military men 
or because we have some taste for the Army; but with regard to the Volunteers, 
there is a certain amount of military talent which is born in a man, and I say that 
every man who has military talent born in him becomes a Volunteer if he is a 
civilian, and is it to be supposed that among our, Volunteers we should not find some 
who would really be great generals? In foreign countries those men who have been 
most distinguished in war have often not been military men. Omar Pasha, a most 





1 The meeting appearing desirous of getting to the military part of the question, 
I did not explain my meaning fully, and it would appear as if I had overlooked our 
First Reserve ships, which was not the case. 

We have now seven ironclads in commission as First Reserve ships in the different 
ports of the United Kingdom. ‘The “ Agincourt ” will soon make an eighth. There 
are nine district Coast Guard vessels altogether and these should be all effective 
ironclads ready for sea at 48 hours’ notice. Much has been done towards replacing 
non-effective vessels by effective ironclads since the present Government came into 
office, and were there nine ships always kept in a thorough state of efficiency for im- 
mediate service, we should always have a home squadron ready for any unlooked for 
emergency. That these ships do cruize now during the summer months is a step in 
the right direction, but they should be capable of putting to sea at any period of the 
year in 48 hours. Were the steam reserve ships at the Dockyard ports also effective 
ironclads, ready for sea under similar conditions, the squadron of twelve I have asked 
for would be always available. Squadrons of coast defence ships and gunboats 
should also be organised, but the first necessity as it appears to me is that we 
should have a Fleet at sea at once on the appearance of danger, when it would be in 
the power of an active admiral effectually to prevent the concentration and combina- 
tion of hostile naval forces as supposed by the lecturer.—E.R.F. 
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distinguished man, wasa doctor ; Héfer was an innkeeper, and showed more military 
talent in opposing the armies of Napoleon than any one else in that part of the 
world; and so I believe among our volunteers we should find some men who would 
be very great generals. I entertain no doubt about that myself. I confess that the 
observation of Lord Dunsany never struck me before—that the sea, which hitherto has 
been our great defence, may really be the means of the transport of a large army of 
enemies to our coast, and they might land not merely on the south or east coast, but 
anywhere round our coast. And just consider what would be the effect: of 10,000 
efficient German soldiers effecting a landing, and the injury that it would bring to 
us. Ido not believe one of them would leave the country, but I just ask what 
would be the effect if we heard that on the coast of Cumberland or on the north 
coast of Scotland, 10,000 men had landed. But I say it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment of the country to take very efficient means to guard the sanctity of our coasts, 
and I believe there are none which would be more efficient than the preparation of 
these gunboats. I do not believe the boats themselves would be very long in pre- 
paration, but the guns would take a considerable time, and there ought to be as 
many heavy guns prepared for putting into the small gunboats as may be necessary 
at the time of danger. 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Henry Coprinoton, K.C.B. : I rise to say a few words in 
answer to the appeal that Sir Harry Verney has made, and to do so as a naval officer. 
He has spoken of the necessity for gunboats on the coast, and that I think every 
naval officer has joined in, no one more strongly than myself. When I was last 
employed I advocated that plan very strongly, but they did not arrive at that 
opinion at head-quarters. I should myself like to see our force of gunboats increased 
to the full of what Sir Harry Verney says, and on this principle: it is an old 
saying that one bucket of water will put outa fire at the time and on the spot, 
when whole tons will not put it outafterwards. Now, if we had, as I heartily wish 
we had, in every one of our small harbours at least four or five gunboats stationed 
within reach of the electric telegraph all round the coast, ready to get steam up 
and go to the point of debarkation when the enemy appeared, I think by that 
means we should be far more safe than if we had a dozen ironclads in the Channel. 
[ have a very great respect for ironclads, but we know perfectly well how very 
risky our tenure is of these vessels. Accidents will happen in the best regulated 
families, and I do not mean to say that our naval families are better regulated than 
other families in private life, and we do see some very curious accidents sometimes ; 
and then we must remember that they will be exposed to many more accidents in 
war time. They will be exposed, for instance, to a novel class of warfare that 
startles one very much. That is a subject that we cannot discuss very intimately 
now, but I should think the Admiral who commands a dozen ironclads in the 
Channel when there are a number of small steamers cruising about particularly 
armed, would be in a very uncomfortable position, and would not be able to sleep at 
night. I myself when a younger man should have been very glad to be in command 
of, say a dozen gunboats, along the coast when the enemy was trying to invade us. 
These gunboats can go along the coast in shallow water, they can get into small 
harbours. What the enemy would want would be not simply some point for dis- 
embarkation, but some small harbour in which to land his stores and ammunition, 
in short everything which would put an Army into a position to make a forward 
march against another Army. Therefore, I do not think he would attack Ports- 
mouth or Plymouth, but he would attack some of our smaller harbours. We know 
we have several small harbours quite capable of landing stores ; provided a first 
landing of 5,000 men has succeeded in taking possession of that harbour, and 
entrenched themselves so as to enable a succeeding force to come in and make use of 
it. Now that could not take place if there were half a dozen gunboats in that 
harbour ready to sally out and fasten on them like bulldogs when they try to land 
their men, for I do not think any enemy could land a force of 10,000 men in face 
of the disturbance caused by half a dozen gunboats. At all events, so many would 
be sacrificed in the attempt to land that there would be very little solid ‘landing 
even with 10,000 men. We want these small harbours looked after. I see some- 
thing of these harbours perhaps every year, and I have remarked to my superiors, 
whenever I could privately, that we took no care of these small harbours. I see 
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that for the purposes of railways and other communications, harbours are trenched 
upon very much indeed, which would have been of the greatest service to us as small 
harbours for gunboats. The result is they get silted up. Landowners on each side 
are allowed to reclaim land, and thereby water is kept out which would sweep the 
bars of those harbours; the result is that these harbours one after another, are 
filling up, so at the same time with those harbours which used to carry our trade into 
the country much further than they do now. Where then would be the refuges for 
our gunboats all along the coast? Portsmouth and Plymouth are not places where 
the Army would land. The consequence is, before Portsmouth or Plymouth would 
know anything about the debarkation, the enemy would have landed. At the same 
time we are losing these harbours; and when I come to inquire, I find that the 
Admiralty have made over all the small harbours to the custody of the Board of 
Trade, and do not, therefore, trouble themselves with anything but the large military 
harbours. I do not know anything of the Board of Trade, but I am perfectly 
certain that they do not take care of those small harbours in a way that would be of 
use to our gunboats hereafter ; and I do think that we are losing a very great power 
of repelling the enemy by neglecting our harbours, and certainly by not having 
gunboats, not merely in prospect, but in those harbours, now exercised daily, in going 
out and in concentration. 

Lord Lonerorp : It is obvious from what has fallen from various speakers that 
the difficulty is not so much a military one as a political one. There are hundreds of 
soldiers and sailors ready to act, but they cannot of themselves construct any 
general scheme of defence unless set in motion by a central authority, and the 
central authority sleeps. We have not very far to look for the latest instance of 
official and Parliamentary authority on this subject. I suppose no one is more 
anxious for the welfare of the branch of the service committed to his charge than 
the present Secretary of State for War. Last night he was asked what he could say 
about a proposed scheme of promotion and retirement in the Army, a matter of the 
deepest interest to the Army at large. His answer was that a scheme was in a very 
advanced state, and would be very shortly submitted to the Treasury, but how long 
it would stay there he did not know. The House of Commons laughed, and there 
the matter rests, and may rest for a very long time. Obviously it is the duty of such 
a meeting as this, or of other meetings, to impress upon the Government in every 
way that this is not a question which should sleep longer, but it is for them to place 
the materials that are to their hand in such order as to remedy the insufficiency of 
present preparations to avert any misfortune that may hereafter occur. 

Mr. G. H. Hoste: I venture to draw attention to the part which General 
Collinson, in common with the War Office authorities, has assigned to the Volunteers 
in the prospect of a possible invasion. He has relegated them to the fortified 
centres and to the coasts, and I suppose that no one here, or anywhere else, would 
say that he was not perfectly right in so doing ; because it is generally felt that they 
are not fit to take any other work at present. (I am myself a Volunteer, and I hope 
it will be understood that I have no wish to speak disrespectfully of the force.) It 
is quite another question, and one which I hope every one will consider, whether 
they ought not to be made fit to take part in the larger field operations. Looking 
at all the responsibility in which this country is involved, and at the comparatively 
small army it has at its disposal, I fear we should have very few regular forces left 
in the island in any very great war crisis. I doubt, too, whether there would be 
many Militia, to judge from the precedent of the Crimea, who would not be away 
at Malta, Gibraltar, and other important garrisons, and, therefore, these army corps, 
which even at present in the Army List present rather a “starry” appearance, 
might turn out to be almost entirely phantoms. That is a state of things we should 
look at with very great alarm; but the alarm may be mitigated if we take some 
steps to put the Volunteers in a state to take the field. There are three points in 
which they need to be reorganised. In the first place, the battalions require a very 
thorough and intelligent overhauling. Colonels of regiments, in their fear of re- 
ducing their numbers, do not dare to grapple with the question, and consequently 
you find men, who could not march five miles, put side by side with men who could 
march five-and-twenty. If this state of things is allowed to continue, the result 
would be that some men, when called out, would not come, because they would feel 
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that they were not able to keep up with their comrades. But now I venture to 
ask, why could not these men be put into fortresses, and the others be allowed to 
take the field? There are, no doubt, many Volunteers who go to Aldershot, and do 
exactly the same work in every respect as the regular soldier, and the regular soldier 
is very much astonished to see it, but that is not the case with regard to the whole of 
the force. A great many do not go, and could not do the work, and these are the 
men who would find a fitting sphere in the fortreses. Then, in the next place, would 
it not be well to create some system of brigades? It is in time of peace that these 
brigades should be organised, for there would be very little time in which to carry out 
such a scheme after the outbreak of war. Surely this is not beyond the powers of the 
War Office, or even of the Volunteers themselves? Might not they (the Volunteers) 
take advantage of their position, especially the London Volunteers, and combine 
their battalions together so as to form brigades? One great advantage that would 
result from such a system would be, that they would get to know their Brigadiers 
and the Staff Officers, become accustomed to working together, to marching out, and 
generally to acting together in larger bodies than they do at present. The third 
point is that of camp equipment. I believe it to be a fact that, at the present time, 
there is no provision, when other wants are satisfied, of anything of this kind for the 
Volunteers. There is not a tent or a blanket in the force. 

The CuarrmMan: Are we not getting a little into detail ? 

Mr. Hoste: My object, Sir, is to prove that if you get a system of camp equip- 
ment, and provide Volunteers with tents and blankets, and other such art icles, it 
would be a great advantage to the nation; at present they have not got any; and 
supposing that you relied on any of these 120,000 men to help to defend the country 
in the field, the Army Corps having gone abroad, you would not be able to keep 
them there above a week, because they have no tents nor baggage. ‘These three 
points I beg respectfully to commend to your attention. 

Captain TuttocH: Having had the honour to give a lecture on the invasion ques- 
tion in this theatre seven years ago, I should like to make a few observations. As 
regards the published opinion of foreign officers, I do not put much faith in them. 
For instance, Baron Maurice speaks of an invasion in the upper part of the Bristol 
Channel. All I can say is, he never was in that part of the country, or else there 
have been some most extraordinary geological changes since he was there. I am 
quite persuaded he never did examine the country, because he says he can get any 
amount of timber and other siege material for the siege of Plymouth from the 
‘Forest of Dartmoor.” With regard to the gunboat scheme, if that were carried 
out there can be no doubt it would almost of itself prevent invasion. But when that 
scheme was inquired into, one of the first deficiencies observed would, I am afraid, 
be that of guns, if I may judge from Sir John Hay’s Parliamentary return furnished 
two years ago. By that return there are no guns, big or little, available for arming 
merchant steamers or extempore gunboats. With regard to our land forces, I hardly 
think that the Militia receive sufficient recruit training, Speaking as an old adjutant, 
I am of opinion that a man requires at least four months’ recruit drill before he is 
fit to be passed into the ranks. Militia men on joining, nominally get three months’ re- 
crvit drill, but actually they cnly get two, one month being run into the annual training 
of the battalion. With four months’ recruit drill, and two months more as duty-doing 
soldiers in a line battalion (the county regiment if possible), then I think the recruit 
training of the Militia would be sufficient. But two months on joining and one 
month a year afterwards seems hardly sufficient for men who would have to form 
part of a field force, perhaps at a week or two’s notice. With regard to the Volun- 
teers I hardly think we give them sufficient credit. Not long ago I had the good 
fortune to be present at the inspection of a Berkshire regiment, commanded by 
Colonel Lloyd Lindsay ; the smart soldierlike appearance of the men, and the pre- 
cision of their movements, fairly astonished me ; and I have no hesitation in saying 
that within six weeks after that regiment was embodied, it would be fit to take its 
place in line of battle against any infantry in Europe. Possibly the Berkshire 
regiment may have been an exceptionally good one. ‘To digress a little I think we 
might get from the Volunteers a force which we have not got at present, 1 mean 
Gatling batteries. There would be no question about the expense of horses, for 
Gatling batteries do not require many ; it is specially a defensive arm, and I think if 
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any Volunteer Officer of position would take up the question, he would be doing very 
good service to his country. With regard to the Yeomanry, I think the days of 
miracles are passed, and it certainly would be a miracle if you could turn out a good 
cavalry soldier with seven days’ training. It has been said that they may be used as 
guides ; but I think any officer who knows his work at all, would prefer the 1-inch 
ordnance survey. Besides they are entered as component parts of our active armies, 
and ought to be fit for the work assigned to them. Every one knows the English 
farmer and the country gentleman are the most patriotic body of men to be met with 
in the world, and if the serious nature of their undertaking was pointed out to them 
they would undoubtedly come forward and give the necessary time to learning their 
work. 

Lieutenant CHampron, R.M.L.I.: Since the speech of Captain Fremantle I am 
somewhat reassured. 

As the lecturer went on dealing with the whole question of invasion, I began to 
feel very much alarmed, I was beginning to question the propriety of leaving this 
hall through fear of being seized by a Prussian Uhlan outside, and my umbrella 
being demanded of me; but when Captain Fremantle brought the Navy into the 
debate, which appears to me to have been greatly overlooked, he altered the whole 
aspect of the question, and I felt a little more secure. 

The subject of invasion was very scientifically and exhaustively treated, undoubtedly, 
and merits the closest study ; and as far as the necessary combinations, concentra- 
tions both by land and sea, ports of embarkation selected and points for debarkation 
suggested, and the facilities for providing transport for a large and formidable force 
were concerned everything went right well ; but the lecturer omitted to mention, or 
at least I did not notice it if he did, the length of time, the minimum period, for 
such an undertaking on the part of any one or two of the suggested invaders. 

I take it that at least a month would be required, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, for such a doubtful and rash enterprise, and secrecy upon such a matter 
would be out of the question. 

It is alloy ed that our fleet is equal, in every way, to any two of the largest navies 
in the world ; and surely within a month and less of the receipt of the first intelli- 
gence of invasion, our fleets could be concentrated in overwhelming force in the 
Channel ; and presuming that such would be a comparatixely easy matter for us, 
need we be scared by the spectre so ably conjured up by the lecturer ? 

There is also another important element omitted by the lecturer, viz., our national 
character, an element always taken into consideration when nations prepare to attack 
each other. 

It is gratifying to know that we possess an amount of energy and keen talent 
amongst us which I suppose no nation in the world can boast of in the same propor- 
tion, and at a push,for it is then our character comes out; take for example the 
reception accorded to the Spanish Armada; we are capable of making almost super- 
human exertions, and generally speaking manage to capsize all the clever calculations 
of the most scientific strategists, both naval and military, of the day. Rely upon it, 
nations the more they study the problem of the invasion of Great Britain the less 
will they be disposed to solve it in practice. 

There is another point or statement which, as it fell from the lips of a very high 
authority, 1am bound to respect it, although it astonished me, viz., that gunboats 
would form a scare to a squadron of ironclads ! 

The CuarrMan : I do not think that was quite said, but I am in the hands of the 
meeting. 

Captain Scorr: Certainly not, it was implied that these boats. would have tor- 
pedoes, although the word torpedo was not used. 

Lieutenant Cuampton: I am mindful of the torpedoes, I grant you gunboats 
would be most formidable, but ironclads carry torpedoes and torpedo boats too; and 
if a powerful fleet of ironclads covered an invading force, a more powerful fleet will 
be required to destroy it. Gunboats would offer but a comparatively slight obstacle 
to disembarkation if the invading fleet were supplied with a flotilla of torpedo boats ! 
If gunboats are so formidable why do we go to the expense of heavily armoured and 
heavily armed ironclads? For the reason that on the sea you must have ships to 
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cope with ships, and the heavy guns of an ironclad fleet could easily keep a squadron 
of gunboats at a respectable distance. 

Captain Fremantle mentioned the subject of seamanship, and it is too much over- 
looked in these days. People seem to think that as there are no sails that therefore 
there are no sailors now-a-days; this is and must be a mistake; sails were simply a 
very clumsy mechanical arrangement for putting your ships into the most favourable 
fighting position. No doubt a fleet manceuvering under sail had a very pretty and 
gallant effect, but it required a great number of men to do this, and a great deal of 
manual labour was therefore expended. Machinery is introduced to do the work 
of the sails and the sailor, but the same skilful tactics and seamanship must be 
observed if the same world-wide renown of supremacy is to be maintained in the 
management of single ships or of squadrons. I have ventured to draw attention to 
these few matters as I consider that, on the whole, although the lecture has been 
most interesting and instructive, it is a poor compliment to our naval power and our 
excellent seamen. 

Captain Scort, R.N.: Sir Henry Codrington has spoken of the advantage of gunboats 
operating in shallow water, as opposed to an invading force, and he also indicated that 
it would be a somewhat dangerous thing for a fleet to cruise near a hostile coast for 
fear of torpedo vessels. There is no doubt, under the present changed circum- 
stances of warfare, it is a very dangerous thing to do, and would require great care 
and caution ; but, at the same time, with respect to the invasion of England, T must 
say I have not heard a single remark that at all lessens the force of what the lecturer 
has put forward. I think the object of his paper is to call attention to the position of 
England at the present time, with her undeveloped resources, and her want of organiza- 
tion; and that, therefore, although there is an enormous power upon our coasts, it is 
now lying waste, and consequently we should lose much valuable time, much property, 
and much life, before we could be ready, if war were now to come upon us suddenly. 
There is the further important consideration, that if we were so ready and so pre- 
pared as we ought to be, one or two or more countries would hesitate greatly before 
they attacked us; for we might easily render the whole of our coast impregnable. 
We have a number of vessels around our shores that could be very easily utilised for 
this purpose, and the crews who man them are thorough seamen, only requiring 
organization and training. I think there has been some misapprehension about the 
mode of training our seamen. It was really the sails, the cruising and blockading, 
and the constant handling of the ships under difficult circumstances, that made men 
quick and ready in every emergency, and gave a seamanlike tone to them. We still 
require the same kind of training, if the men are to become efficient for warfare ; 
and they must have the same nerve as our old sailors possessed. In our coast sea- 
men we have still a splendid lot of fellows, but as yet untrained to war. With 
reference to the use of torpedoes, all nations are preparing such weapons ; but, as 

one of our torpedo inventors said to me, “ We are supplying torpedoes to all nations, 
“but the English, from their superior skill, pluck, and dash, will use them far better 
‘than any other nation.” I fully believe that every advance which has been made in 
science is tending to our benefit, and that the improvements in gunnery all tend to 
our advantage if we use them rightly. That silver streak is now.exposed to be 
bridged by steam, but we have the enormous coast power with which that silver 
streak furnishes us. It is the silver streak which makes seamen for us along the 
coast, and it is to that silver streak we must look for the means of our defence. We 
have several hundred tug-boats on our coasts, all thoroughly fit for the purposes of 
defence, and with Commanders who are able to handle them admirably ; in fact, no 
men could handle them better. Therefore we have, on the one hand, the right men, 
and, on the other hand, the right ships. A great mistake is made about guns. 
People go in for big guns; but big guns are very difficult things to handle, and they 
would not be always so successfully handled in war as has been imagined. We 
should remember, that a 12-pounder breech-loading gun will not merely pierce 
through any transports that may invade our coasts, but will also pierce through any 
unarmoured vessel of any Navy. A 12-pounder gun will send its shell through two 
inches of iron at an angle of 66°. No unarmoured vessels have more than an inch 
thickness of side, therefore they are all penetrable by very small guns. -This being 
the case, why should we care about putting large guns into our merchant vessels, or 
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arming our reserve forces with them? ‘What we want for these forces is a light, 
handy gun; and I think our yacht-owners could at the present time do a good ser- 
vice to the country—for they employ 5,000 picked seamen--if they could mount 
a light gun or two (4 to 6-pounders) on board their vessels, and give their men an 
efficient training, so as to make them valuable in case of war. In a paper, which I 
had the honour of reading at this Institution—giving an outline of the defence of 
England-—which the lecturer has done me the honour to quote, I showed how our 
steamers along the coast line are admirably adapted for the purposes of carrying 
torpedoes, and our tugs for running down small craft ; and as we have 150,000 
men around the coast, who with very little inducement would come forward and 
volunteer, I think that, were we to give merchant captains commissions, and to give 
those Officers who have taken interest in the naval volunteer movement proper rank, 
that is, make them Captains and Commanders, with Mr. Brassey for their Commo- 
dore, we should very soon have a sufficient force round our coasts to insure their 
defence. We already have coastguard stations and men wherever there is a landing 
place, and all that is required further is to put up telegraph wires, and to place 
some guns under their charge. These, with the gunboats and reserve forces already 
referred to, would efficiently secure our shores against any foreign combination, 
leaving the fleet free to protect our commerce, and to bring the war to a prompt 
conclusion. By such means, I think, with very little trouble, we might in three 
months have a thoroughly effective force, which would really place England beyond 
the fear of invasion, and fully carry out what the lecturer has brought before you as 
to the development of her vast resources. But, to effect this, we want a Royal Com- 
mission to go into the whole subject, and therefore a Royal Commission should be at 
once asked for. 

General ScHomBerG: May I be allowed to saw two words? ‘They are “ organiza» 
* tion” and “ decentralization.” I think the whole question rests on carrying out 
those two points. We Officers have to explain to our fellow-countrymen that except 
our defence is organised in peace it will be impossible in war, and that without 
decentralization there will be no organization at all. It will be simply confusion. 

Captain R. G. Wessrer: I do not think that enough stress has been laid upon the 
power of telegraphy at the present day for defensive purposes, for by its means we 
know what our friends or foes are doing abroad far quicker than we did in the olden 
times, when beacon-lights were used to spread information through the country ; or 
when, as happened in the time of the Armada, the ambassador in Paris wrote to say 
that, “The Spanish Armada was not about to invade these shores,” the expedition 
then having actually started. The next point I wish to consider is concerning troop- 
ships. The “Serapis” and “Crocodile” carry one passenger to every three tons 
burden. The gallant lecturer allows one man to every ton. This allowance, I con- 
sider, would overload the ships and cause a great deal of inconvenience in working 
the vessels ; and further that these overladen transports would not be able to proceed 
rapidly, consequently they would be less able to get out of the way of the gunboats 
which so many speakers have advocated as a very great means of defence. 1 am 
also of opinion that if we concentrate and amalgamate our militia force more with 
the line it will become a more effective and more useful force to the country. 

Admiral Jasper Senwyn: I have been waiting with great interest to hear more of 
other lines of defence. I had hoped we should have heard military opinions as to the 
internal resistance to be made to an army, bst that not having been the case, I join 
with the last speaker in pointing out the utter inefficiency of our present means of 
obtaining intelligence. 1 take it, early intelligence is the foundation of all successful 
warfare of whatever kind. If an enemy appeared on our coasts to-night after eight 
o'clock, by no possibility could any intelligence of his approach reach London by tele- 
graph till eight o’clock to-morrow evening. ‘This is too bad. There are only 
twenty-seven stations open after eight o’clock at night. I say, then, that early intel- 
ligence ought to be provided. Will it occasion any great expense? Certainly not. 
rhere is no difficulty in arranging that the stations shall be opened to the Coastguard 
after the hour at which they are closed to the public, and that on the first appearance 
of any emergency of that kind the whole of the instruments throughout the kingdom 
shall be connected with London, so as to be able to give the intelligence. I join very 
strongly indeed in admiring the system of coast defence which relies principally on 
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gunboats, that can be present and will be present, rather than on ironclads, which 
may not be present and probably will not be present. Thirdly, I wish to point out 
that the defence of our shores in that case would not take one man from our power 
of attack abroad, which after all is the best defence. England has hitherto conducted 
her wars on the er ap of fighting on other people’s soil, and if we see any serious 
intention to invade this country, we must carry devastation abroad, and not wait for 
the enemy to attack us at home. Our fleets will be fitly engaged, and even our trans- 
ports, in doing that, and they may safely leave toa properly organised coast defence 

the task of defending our own shores. The first line of defence consists in an organi- 
zation of gunboats, and the second line of defence in the coast militia. The coast 
artillery volunteers are practising along our coa ist, and are doing more to fit them- 
selves for t: iking a share in the defence of the coast than any other volunteers. But 
I would warn you against trying to dig potatoes with gold spades. Your volunteers 
are men, a great number of them, who could not afford to leave their business, and 
if you lay too great a stress upon the possibility of calling them into the field, you 
will neglect the proper national army, the militia, which always has been ready to 
take the re You may be tempted to rely upon that which cannot do the work you 
require of it, instead of relying upon what will do it. During the time I was in 
command of a volunteer corps I found the general tone was that those men who had 
wives and families to support, could not aiford to stay beyond the fourteen days’ 
notice, which was to be given in case of probable war in this country. They said, 
and very naturally, ‘“ Who is to keep our wives and families? Are they to come on 
“the parish ? Are the y to be provided for by charitable subscription ! ? or what are 
“they todo?” You take a man worth £200 a year asa clerk, and perhaps you turn 
him into a soldier who could be got for a shilling a day. I have no animus whatever 
against the Volunteers, and have done my very best to raise a volunteer corps, and to 
command them as well as I could, but I found there was a fallacy at the bottom of 
the whole thing, and that you cannot rely on its acting when you want it. You are 
spending money on volunteers ; I ask you to spend more on the militia. As regards 
the opinion expressed about the transport immediately available for the bringing 
over of an invading army to these shores, I entirely agree with every word the lec- 
turer has said. On the occasion of Sir William Harcourt’s lecture I showed that the 
vessels of Bremen and Hamburg could carry each of them for that journey 6,000 
men, with all their stores and everything belonging to them. There would be no 
difficulty in that operation, and it is no use stating difficulties which do not exist with 
regard to bringing any number of troops across, either from Germany or from France. 
There is equally little difficulty in deluding the country as to the destination of a 
force in the present day, when great statesmen do not hesitate at economy of the 
truth, there is no diffic culty whatever in so leading off your defences as to leave your 
own coast entirely denuded. I entreat this meeting to believe that the duty of pro- 
viding for defence lies first on the House of Commons ; that the House of Commons 
can only be moved by the pressure of the hustings ; and those who will not express 
their opinion there, will not be entitled to expect that members in the House of 
Commons will advocate that which is regarded as a wise expenditure by those who 
alone can judge of the technical necessities. First convince your members that the 
voice of the country is for what we consider, as military and naval men, a wise and 
economical expenditure, and then the Treasury may perhaps be moved in less time 
than has been hinted at by previous speakers. 

Major-General Coxiinson in reply said: I have very little to say, because 
although I do not find any fault with the criticisms which have been passed on my 
lecture, they really have most of them been answered by other speakers, particularly 
that question about the concentration of the fleet. I think Admiral Selwyn has 
put the case properly before you. You must expect to be deceived : you have been 
deceived before: you have got a large party who want to be deceived ; and when 
necessity comes, you will find that you have got the greatest part of your fleet 
perhaps in the Mediterranean, perhaps in the Indian Ocean, people having insisted 
upon keeping it there because they have been deceived. I perfectly agree that 
attack is the proper defence. An enterprising, powerful country like this, should 
never wait to be attacked. I have put before the country the state of the case that 
they are in with respect to invasion, with a hope of rousing them to see the danger 
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in order that they may take proper measures to defeat it by being better prepared 
for attack. Whatever difference of opinion about details there may be, it is quite 
necessary, all are agreed, army, navy, volunteers, and militia, that something more 
ought to be done than is done now, and I do not see any way of effecting that 
except in the way ment ioned by Captain Scott, of having another Roya! Commission. 
It is sixteen or seventeen years since a Royal Commission sat on this matter, and in 
that period vast changes have taken place in all those questions that relate not only 
to scientific matters of attack and defence, but also in the map of Europe. I there- 
fore think that it is quite necessary that the whole question of the defence of the 
empire should be taken up again in a large manner, that will give confidence to the 
country. 

I wish to add what I forgot, in my desire to shorten the proceedings, that with 
reference to Captain Fremantle’s objection as to to the difficulty of collecting trans- 
port, and preparing warships for the invading force, it will be seen in part of 
my paper, which was not read, that I assume part of the former work, and the whole 
of the latter to be done before the declaration of war. 

The CuarRMAN: Before we part I may ask you to give our hearty thanks to 
General Collinson. The art of lecturing is not a very easy one. It is not merely 
to write a lecture, it is not to speak a lecture, it isa combination of both, so as to 
make it agreeable to those that hear it, in addition to the real merit of that which is 
written. I think we may say of this lecture that it has satisfied both those require- 
ments. 
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ISLAM,? FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO CALCUTTA. 
By Major-General Sir Freprric J. Gotpsmip, C.B., K.C.S8.1. 


In a paper which I had the honour of reading at this Institution in 
May last, I expressed a doubt whether we knew as much as we ought 
to know, or could know on the state of Muslim feeling from Constan- 
tinople to Delhi. I have been since asked to state what my own in+ 
quiries or personal knowledge had elicited on the matter ; and although 
a strong sense of imperfection forbids me to hope that any reply to the 
question can throw much new light on scenes and subjects now en- 
gaging the attention of united Europe, I may not withhold the little 
possible glimmer available for the occasion. 

Before crossing the Bosphorus, let us examine for a moment the 
data we possess on tle numbers of Muhammadans in European Turkey. 
Sir George Campbell, in his interesting and timely volume lately pub- 
lished, states that the best estimates (and he, no doubt, prefers those 
of M. Ubicini) make the whole population, excluding Wallachia, 
Servia, and Montenegro, from about eight to nine millions, but that 
in his own opinion, if Constantinople be included, the figure is too low. 
“The estimates,” he says, “would give about 3,500,000 Muham- 
‘*madans, and 5,500,000 Christians in a population of 9,000,000; ”’ 
whereas he considers ‘there cannot be less than from 4,000,000 to 
“5,000,000 Bulgarians,? possibly more ;” over 2,000,000 Greeks and 
2,000,000 Christian Albanians, Bosnians, Koutro-Wallachs and Ar- 
menians, together with Jews; thus making an assumed total of 
8,000,000 to 9,000,000 non-Muhammadans only. Sifting the Muham- 

1 “Tslim is the name given to the Muhammadan religion by its founder. . . 

** Tslam is said to be the religion of all the prophets from the time of Abraham. 
«|. Those who profess the religion of Islam are called Musulmins, Muslims, or 
“* Momins.”—“ Notes on Muhammadanism.” By the Rev. T. P. Hughes, C.M.S. 
Allen and Co. 1875. 

2 Lady Strangford, in a letter to the Pall Mall Gazette, dated Philippopolis, 
21st December last, says 4,500,000 “in Turkey under the immediate jurisdiction of 
“ the Exarch.” 
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madans themselves—that is, omitting 1,500,000 for the Albanian, 
Bosnian, Pomak, Tartar, Circassian, and Gipsy professors of their 
creed—he reduces the estimate of 3,500,000 to 2,000,000 for the purely 
Turkish element; and of these he gives 500,000 to Constantinople and 
the neighbourhood, and 1,500,000 for the rest of the country—a 
reasonable number worthy of acceptance and nearly corresponding to 
the official estimate of 1844. We call them Ottomans or Osmanlis, a 
word which, to prevent confusion, it may be well to define. Osman 
or Othman, who flourished in the 13th and 14th centuries, was founder 
of the race vulgarly known to Europe as the “ Turkish :” the affix 
li or li simply implies affinity or “belonging to.” Strictly correct 
orthography would show “ Osmani” or ‘‘Osmanlu,” unless the true 
Arab transliteration be preferred of ‘‘ Othméni” or “ Othmanlu ;” but 
we use “ Ottoman” as a popular and conventional expression on both 
sides the British Channel. 

It would be untrue to say that the Ottoman section of the Muham- 
madan population of Huropean Turkey or, in rough computation, that 
three-fifths of its whole number represented the only fanatical Muslim 
element in Europe. The savage ferocity, in the cause of his rulers, of 
the Albanian, under his designation of Arnaut, has become proverbial : 
and our most trustworthy and latest authorities depict the Sclavonic 
Muhammadan of Bosnia as au especial bigot, who has actually resisted 
the Western civilizing influences which had reached Constantinople. 
Tartars, Circassians, and nomads need hardly be brought into the 
account with the more important and strictly resident divisions; yet 
neither are these void of a certain ignorant and cruel fanaticism. On 
the other hand, in the aggregate of Turkish subjects, the Christian 
element vastly preponderates. It should be in excess of two-thirds of 
the whole population, exclusive of the tributary States ; and if we look 
for the Ottoman Turks alone, they will not bea sixth part of the given 
figure. 

For Asiatic Turkey, we may put down a population nearly reaching 
sixteen millions, of which more than two-thirds are Ottoman Turks, 
and less than a quarter is Christian and non-Muhammadan. Let us 
see of what is composed that section of Islam which is not Turkish. 
Roughly stating the case—in the North, are the Turkmans and other 
nomads ; in the South, the Arabs ; in the West, the Druses; and East, 
the Kurds. The Circassians are not taken account of in M. Ubicini’s 
estimates; but may be included with the Tartars in the North. The 
immigration first commenced in 1864, in July of which year I met 
three characteristic specimens of this people between Sivas and Mala- 
tiah, or as much as two degrees of latitude below the ports of the Black 
Sea. Hundreds, it may be thousands of families, had then arrived, 
from Anapa and elsewhere, at Samsun and Trebizond, and were pour- 
ing over the Sivas district to the dismay of the industrious and peaceful 
inhabitants. At Samsun alone, the number reported to have arrived 
in that same year, was 45,000. According to Mr. Farley there were 
in 1866 eighteen “ Aiydlats” or Governments in Asiatic Turkey—viz., 
Kastamuni, Khudavandigar, Aidin, Karamén, Adana, Bozok, Sivas, 
Trebizond, Erzrim, Kurdistan, Khabrut, Mosul, Baghdad, Haleb, 
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Saida, Sham, Habash, and Harami Nahiyat.!’ Three of these border 
on the Black Sea: four on the Archipelago and Mediterranean: four 
are in the interior of Asia Minor and Armenia: five are in Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Turkish Arabia: and two are far away to the South- 
East, in Arabia Felix. Of the first the best known town or port is, 
perhaps, Trebizond: of the second, Smyrna: of the third, Angora or 
Diarbekir: of the fourth, Damascus and Baghdad; and of the last, 
Mecca—to which shrine Jeddah is the landing-place and Medinah the 
city. These points are worthy of note as indicative of the spread of 
direct Ottoman dominion and influence in Asia. Assertion of sove- 
reignty goes further, but is not undisputed. 

One word before leaving the question of numbers given to the 
several divisions of population throughout the Turkish Empire, in 
Europe and Asia. The latest data of which I have been kindly per- 
mitted to avail myself at almost the hour of publication, are to be 
found in that useful and carefully compiled volume issued periodically 
under Mr. Martin’s supervision—“ The Statesman’s Year Book.” In 
the revised edition for 1877, while the total population of Turkey in 
Kurope is there estimated at the very low figure of 8,315,000, of which 
3,527,000 are Muhammadans, that of Turkey in Asia somew hat exceeds 
18,000,000 : but of the last the round number of 10,700,000 for 
Ottoman Turks is suspiciously exact in its fractional bearing upon 
the aggregate, and should represent an assumed two-thirds rather 
than a scientifically obtained figure. In any case there appears to be 
no reason to revive what has been said before by the light of these new 
statistics. It is satisfactory, however, to find that Mr. Martin’s are 
the ‘most recent statistical estimates ;” those of Kuropean Turkey 
referring to a period as late as the middle of the year 1876. If Sir 
George Campbell adds three millions to the numerical statement of 
the Christian population, in the belief that Bulgaria alone has from 
four to five millions, he certainly has respectable and intelligent 
authority on his side, and we are not now prepared to dispute his con- 
clusions. 

But we have to confine ourselves to-day to the consideration of the 
Muhammadan population and its component parts; and it is not diffi- 
cult to remember the figures with which to start for Turkey. With 
three and a half millions in Europe, nearly twelve millions in Asia, 
and, as I shall show presently, many possibly omitted from the printed 
account, I do not think we shall be far wrong in assuming a total 
which exceeds fifteen and a half millions. Of these we have seen that 
the Osmanli Turk forms an immense majority ; and this Osmanli, be 
it said, is the Turk, par excellence, known to Europe, whether as an 
official guest in London and other capitals, or in the popular romance of 
a circulating library, or on the stage. He now needs no detailed descrip- 
tion ; indeed we have heard a very great deal about him and his short- 
comings for the past twelvemonth, more perhaps than we should care 
to hear again. If he is phlegmatic in business, while other nations 
are earnest and enthusiastic, it must be remembered that on such 





1 Seventeen administrative divisions were afterwards created, including the island 
of Crete; but the above will suffice for illustration. 
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occasions he usually represents the borrowing or losing side: if he is 
more cruel than chivalrous to an enemy in the battle-field, he can be 
also hospitable to strangers in time of peace. It is very certain that 
whatever cause we may have to exclude him from the pale of civili- 
zation, we may no longer regard him as the unmitigated barbarian of 
the Middle Ages; nor can we affirm that, while his admission into the 
family of European States has brought little real benefit to the 
European Commonwealth, our behaviour towards him as a comparative 
stranger has been invariably honest or disinterested. The Osmanli 
is no doubt seen to greater advantage in Asia than in Europe: and 
the cause may be not so much that he is there in a more genial at- 
mosphere, as that he is less subject to the vicious influences of the 
Levant. There are certain ways and practices among Levantines 
which a Turk, no less than a Christian, should avoid, but which he 
finds it convenient to adopt: whereas the morality that would really 
improve him is rarely inculeated by example and often kept out of his 
ken altogether. 

Of the Turkmans in Asia Minor little is known in detail. ‘ The 
‘‘ Statesman’s Year Book” estimates their number at 85,000; but it is 
not clear whether this figure does not include the “‘ Yuruks.” I cannot 
account for the omission of the ‘ Kizilbash” from the numerical roll of 
the several classes of subjects of the Porte, nor do I find that they 
have been included under any more likely designation than Islam. 
Mr. Consul Taylor says that in the Deyrsim, the large hill tracts 
south-east of Erzinjan, there cannot be less than 200,000; and he also 
speaks of eleven tribes of this strange sect, of which the greater part 
is in the Government of Sivas. The extraordinary number seems to 
render it impossible that they can have been confounded with Turk- 
mans or non-Musulman tribes. 

Dr. Van Lennep, one of the more recent authorities on this region, 
and a late visitor to the Armenian side of Asia Minor, says of the 
Turkmans that they prefer a nomadic life to seitling down, like their 
Turkish brethren, in conquered cities. That they are Muslims only 
in name he thinks may be an indication of their descent from Tartar 
tribes which came to the country before the conversion of the people 
to Muhammadanism.” I have myself passed through Turkman villages 
in Asia Minor and tasted of the villagers’ hospitality. At Husain 
Bey Obahsi, the “‘ obah” of Husain Bey, between Yuzgat and Angora, 
no money was expected for supplies freely given to myself and fol- 
lowing; and I found the rule knew no sensible distinction between 
rich and poor, native and stranger. There was just one inconvenience 
in the arrangement—that, while food and shelter were obtainable for 
all, quiet and solitude could be ensured to none. The private house 
was an open caravanseral; its private servants were at the disposal of 
the public. If the word ‘‘obah,” applied to the village in question, or 


1 “Journal of a Tour in Arnienia, Kurdistan, and Upper Mesopotamia, with 
“ Notes of Researches in the Deyrsim Dagh, in 1866,” a most valuable paper com- 
municated by the Foreign Office to the Royal Geographical Society, and published 
in vol. xxxviii of the Society’s Journal, 1868, pp. 281-361. 
2 “Travels in little-known parts of Asia Minor.” (John Murray. 2 vols. 1864.) 
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would serve to confirm the impression of the migratory habits of the 
inhabitants, I should not interpret this more literally than with reference 
to a normal condition: for “ settlers” they must be to all intents and 
purposes, and some of them, moreover, well-to-do landlords and land- 
owners at the present hour. ‘ Obah,” in its primary meaning, is the 
portable hut of the Nogai Tartar; and, secondarily, the family occupy- 
ing the hut in question. Therefore the Turkman village of Husain 
Khan becomes, as it were, his encampment; but the normal restless- 
ness of his forefathers is rather figured than practically continued in 
the more comfortable habits he has accepted for himself and his con- 
temporaries. 

There is no doubt that if we refer to very old maps we shall find 
Turcomania the term given to the western as well as central parts of 
Asia Minor: though im the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it had 
come to be considered part of Greater Armenia only. Colonel Yule 
in his valuable, or rather invaluable notes to Marco Polo, says that the 
Venetian traveller means, by “'Turcomania, the territory of the 
‘* Seljukian Monarchy, usually then called by Asiatics Rim . .. . 
* the capital of which was Iconium-Kuniyah. Ibn Batuta calls the 
‘whole country Turkey and the people Turkmén. . . . . The 
“ migratory and pastoral Turkmans still exist in this region, but the 
“ Kurds of like habits have taken their places to a large extent.” 
And, by the following quotation from William of Tyre, he shows that 
in the twelfth century there was a significance given to the terms 
Turk and Turkman, which is not wanting in interest at the present 
day: “that there may be some distinction, at least in name, between 
** those who made themselves a king, and thus achieved such glory, 
‘** and those who still abide in their primitive barbarism and adhere to 
‘‘ their old way of life, the former are now-a-days termed Turks, the 
“latter by their old name of Turcomans.’’ As for their present 


habitat, it is by no means confined to one locality. If they are better - 


known to European travellers about Sivas and Tokat, they are not 
wanting between the southern slopes of the Taurus and the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

In speaking of the west of Asiatic Turkey, I mean the coast-line 
below Asia Minor along the shores of the Mediterranean. Here the 
Druses form a considerable portion of the population of Islam, or 
something akin to Islim. Their number is said to be 80,000. From 
those who have lived among them, we gather that they are a brave 
and warlike people, active in mind and body, intelligent, and capable 
of great things both in peace and war; and that, notwithstanding an 
evil repute for blood feuds and hostility in dealing with the Maronites, 
they would live in harmony with those about them, if only their 
Ottoman masters would not find it their interest to stir up dissension 
for them with their Christian neighbours. On the other hand, 
there are those who charge them with a natural relish for wholesale 
butchery. 

But it is worth while to look for a moment at the entire population 
of the Lebanon. In the front rank we find Maronites, Druses, Muta- 
walis, or Mutu’alis, and Ansariyahs. It is easier to admit the first- 
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named among Christians than the three other divisions under the one 
head of Islam. Lamartine denies the Muhammadanism of the Druse 
in toto. He sees in him a worshipper of idols: but beyond that, his 
religion is to the meditative Frenchman an impenetrable mystery ; and 
he quotes Lady Hester Stanhope in support of his conclusions. 
Others, again, include him among Muhammadans, while some confine 
themselves to denying his idolatry. Certainly he has been called in 
and played his part on the side of the Ottoman Turks, when it was 
found politie to coerce the Christians of Syria and resort to rapine 
and bloodshed: so we may hold him for the present as a component 
part of Muslim force in Asia. It might be added that Druse children 
ure taught to read in the Koran. Lamartine reckons the Mutu’alis as 
forming about a third of the population in the Lower Lebanon. I 
believe the designation to mean “ obedient to Ali;”! in other words 
that they are the followers of the Prophet’s son-in-law, and, therefore, 
a branch of the Persian Shiahs rather than Turkish Sunnis. A very 
recent writer of much intelligence and no pretensions, says of them, 
that “with regard to reverence for the Kordn and observance of the 
“ Fast of Ramadhan, circumcision, and other rites, there is scarcely 
“any difference between the Moslems and the Motawali.””’ The 
Ansariyahs are called by Lamartine ‘ idolaters like the Druses;” but 
this is an insufficient description. Of these and of the Ismiiliyahs, 
whom they once dislodged, there is ample material for a separate 
lecture, but I may not now pause to make even a summary of their 
history. The anonymous author of a book of travels published in 
1875, while strangely perverting their names, evidently means the two 
sects, when he calls them pagans, numbering some 250,000 souls,® an 
astounding total when added to that recorded for the Kizilbash. 

By the Arabs in the south, I take in for the most part the popula- 
tion of a vast peninsula, which, speaking roughly for the extreme 
points, touches the parallel 34° 20' on the north and 12° 40' on the 
south; and which, on the west, extends from the meridional line 
35° E. to 59° E. This irregular figure represents unmistakable 
Islim, Sunni, and Wahabi; amid which the Ottoman element is in a 
minority, and to all intents and purposes, intrusive. ‘The States- 
‘“*man’s Year Book” reckons the Arabs in the Sultan’s dominions at 
880,000. It would be instructive to know within what limits this 
census was taken. The figure might well be higher, even supposing 
the estimate restricted to the range above indicated; but the Sultans 
of Oman and Lahej, with a few petty chiefs of the Persian Gulf and 
lines of Arabian coast are not, after all, of much importance in so 
extensive a tract of country. 

I have chosen the Kurds for the eastern division of Asiatic Turkey, 
because the mountains of Kurdistan are the principal feature of the 
boundary between Turkey and Persia. The Kurdish people are, how- 


! It may be from “ Mutawwa,”’ a volunteer in religious war. 

2 “Country Life in Syria.” By Harriet Rattray. Page 73. London: Seeley 
and Co. 1876. 

3 “ Journeys in Syria, India, Japan, Australasia, &c.” London: Triibner and Co. 
1875. 
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ever, scattered over the north, and will be found near the shores of 
the Black Sea. They are reckoned at 100,000, and I have no means 
available to check the statement. It does not appear to me in any 
way an exaggeration: for in travelling from Baghdad to Sivas, I was 
in constant company with Turkish subjetts of this race. That they 
are Muslims at all is a question with some writers; that they are 
strict Muslims, will not, [ think, be affirmed by any. According to 
popular belief, the Kurd is a highwayman with domestic virtues; for 
my own part, I have found him as honest as his neighbours, and pre- 
ferred him on my travels to the more civilised Osmanli ; for whom the 
term ‘‘Kird” has much the same signification as ‘ pickpocket.” 
The following description appears to be a tolerably just one: ‘the 
‘“* Koords are remarkable for their dark complexions and long features. 
““ The nose is aquiline, the cheek bones prominent, the eyes decp set, 
‘“‘ black, and expressive, but unsteady. Their frames are tall but bony, 
“‘thin, wiry, and capable of enduring great fatigue and exposure. 
“« They excel as marksmen, but are especially noted as the best riders 
“in the country, indeed the women and the boys appear to ride as 
“well as the men. Their horses are, in many respects, like them- 
“selves; they are small indeed, but bony, wiry, apparently all used 
“up, but capable of doing the hardest work. Their sides are all+cut 
“and often bleeding with the heavy and sharp iron. stirrups of their 
‘riders. A Koord on horseback seems a kind of Centaur. He 
“moves his horse about as though he were a part of himself, makes 
‘‘ him rise, whirl, suddenly stop or leap, and lies down upon him, 
“Jeans over to catch an object from the ground, or rises himself in his 
“ stirrups as though he could not lose his balance or be detached from 
“the animal. They are the very men for highway robbers, and even 
“‘ their friendship is not to be trusted.’ I am not quite sure as to the 
last-expressed opinion; but with good regular pay and fair dealing on 
the part of their officers, I believe they would make first-rate cavalry 
soldiers. 

I have said nothing of the Lesghies from Daghistan, who, together 
with the Gypsies and Circassians, are found chiefly in the northern 
parts of Asia Minor or Turkish Armenia; for all of whom it would 
be difficult to give a definite number. The Lesghies and Circassians 
would, it is presumed, always supply the Sultan with a certain number 
of combatants, in the event of a jahdd or religious war; but the 
former can hardly be numerous, and the latter would need careful 
scrutiny and weeding to provide a respectable quota of fighting men. 
Mention might also be made of other sects or tribes, who, if they can 
be classified under no distinct head, assuredly belong to no Christian 
community, and are subjects of the Sultan. But to do so would have 
no practical bearing on tbe argument before us, and numerical 
accuracy would be unattainable. 

The latest statement I have seen of the present military force of 
Turkey, exclusive of what is called a ‘sedentary army,’ (or an esti- 
mated total of 300,000, composed of twelve years’ service men, 
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enrolled for a further period of eight years, but only liable to be called 
out in event of war), shows that in 1875 the peace establishment 
consisted of 148,680 men. A like number was added for the 
reserve, 75,000 for auxiliaries, and 87,000 for irregulars: thus 
making the total of forces at 459,360. This information is from the 
latest sheets of ‘““The Statesman’s Year Book” for 1877, and to that 
work I refer for fuller.details. The fleet of war, we are told, ‘“‘ con- 
“ sisted, at the end of the year 1875, of twenty ironclad ships and 
“seventy other steamers. The ironclads afloat comprised seven. 
“ frigates, eight corvettes,.and five gunboats, while the steam-fieet 
‘“‘ was made up of five ships of the line, five frigates, fifteen corvettes, 
“and fifty-five despatch and gunboats.” For manning the Navy, 
there were employed.in the same year, 30,000 sailors and .4,000 
marines.! Let us now pass on to Persia. 

In the latest work that has been published on Persia,” the author, 
Mr. Arthur Arnold, expresses his mistrust of the figures recorded for 
the population of that very thinly inhabited country. He had heard 
that Ispahan had more than 90,000 inhabitants, but.after.a five weeks’ 
sojourn there he came to the conclusion that more than half that 
number were not to pe found there at any time. He had been told 
by the Shah’s son, that the Shah had two and a-half million soldiers, 
but after his own experiences, he would not be surprised to learn, 
“that the whole number of men, women, children, and slaves in 
“ Persia,” did not exceed that estimate of the one military element. 
He had never before travelled in a country so thinly populated, and 
had ridden twenty-eight miles on the most frequented track without 
seeing a human being or human habitation. We differ from Mr. 
Arnold in this sweeping assumption, and would, without hesitation, 
double his army to get at an approximate aggregate of population. 
Of course the notion that half this. aggregate can be soldiers is absurd : 
the army is neither formidable in number, nor in discipline or power. 
But let us hear another authority on the subject. Major St. John of 
the Royal Engineers, an officer who has resided for many years in 
Persia, and has travelled far and frequently from his head-quarters, in 
a lately published account of his explorations, thus writes: ‘The 
“‘ population of Persia is variously estimated at from ten to four 
“‘ millions, or from six and a-half to sixteen to the square mile. I 
‘“‘ myself am inclined to put it at the higher figure. Even then, 
“ taking into consideration that half the population, at least, were un- 
“ affected by the famine, I do not think that the actual deaths from 
“disease and starvation can have exceeded half a million, though, 
“from the disproportionate mortality of women and children, the 
“ ultimate loss to the country will be far higher.” Now, I think, that 
nine or ten millions would be too high an estimate, but cannot sup- 
pose it to be a man less than five millions, even after the losses in late 
years by famine. The settlement of the eastern boundary has more- 
over added considerably to the numbers: for parts of Sistan and 
Baluchistan hitherto held by Persia, under a. kind of secret encroach- 

1 “ Statesman’s Year Book.” Macmillan and Co. 1877. 
2 “Through Persia by Caravan.” London: Tinsley Brothers. 1877. 
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ment, have now become acknowledged portions of her territory. 
Let us contemplate for a moment the geographical extent. The ex- 
treme points will be found, roughly, at the meridians 44° to 63° E., 
and the parallel lines of latitude 25° and 39°. I should be rather 
inclined to reckon the whole population at six millions than to accept 
Mr. Arnold’s marvellously low computation. The Persian Army was 
supposed to consist of 105,000 men, composed of 30,000 cavalry, 
70,000 infantry, and 5,000 artillery. Of these, less than one-third, or 
30,000 men, formed the standing Army on the peace-footing, thus 
distributed: 10,500 cavalry, 18,000 infantry, and 1,500 artillery. 

If the population of Persia be reckoned at six millions, there should 
be of these some three millions of Shiah Muhammadans. Exclusively 
of Armenian Christians, Jews, and Parsees, the remainder would be 
composed of Tirk, Kurd, and other wandering tribes. How many 
of the last would weld together into a national force, in the event of 
need, must depend so much upon circumstances, that it were now idle 
to hazard a conjecture on the subject. As the Persian Army on its 
peace-footing is not a quarter as large as that of Turkey, so I presume 
we might reckon the whole numerically expressed physical strength 
the Shah could put forward in case of an emergency, to be less than 
a quarter that of his Stinni neighbour. But I need hardly tell you 
that in this case neighbourhood is not brotherly love or even ordinary 
friendship. The dislike which has existed from time immemorial 
between these two Muslim States—representing two great divisions of 
Islam—is one which, whatever its origin, is now national and heredi- 
tary. An evening paper,' some days ago, devoted more than two long 
columns to the elucidation of this question. Had the article been 
more csrefully put together, it might have been more useful; for, 
although it speaks of a Khalif of Baghdad confined by the Turks to 
his palace “on the Tagus,” I am quite ready to admit the intended 
orthography, and hold the printer to blame for ignorance or facetious- 
ness. ‘There is much truth in the writer’s remark that the Turks do 
not reciprocate the hatred of the Shiahs: but I think it more the hatred 
of envy than of religious fanaticism, which is felt by the votaries of 
Ali. In the matter of religious differences, there is, perhaps, as much 
ill-feeling at work on one side as on the other. The indignation of the 
Turk, at the treatment of his orthodox Iméms, can hardly be less 
real than the noisy and vehement assertion of his physically weaker 
rival, on behalf of the prophet’s son-in-law. Be it as it may, the feud 
has long been a bitter one, and is ever ready to be renewed at a con- 
venient opportunity. 

Before passing on to Afghanistin and India, let us glance at 
the world of Islim above the north-eastern frontier of Persia, and 
generally east of the Caspian Sea. Here we have thrown together a 
variety of tribes, of whom the majority are Sinnis, and far more dis- 
posed than Persians to admit the spiritual sovereignty of the Sultan 
of the Ottomans. There is, moreover, here affinity of language toge- 
ther with a common creed. Vambéry? considers Bukhdra at the present 

1 The Globe, January 10, 1877. 

* “Travels in Central Asia.” By Arminius Vambéry. Pp. 430, &c. London: 
John Murray. 1864. 
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day “the cradle of the civilisation of Central Asia,” and assures us 
that its spiritual supremacy, the imperium in imperio as regards a more 
comprehensive Islam, is recognised not only by the neighbouring 
Khanates, but even by Afghanistan, its temporal enemy. I will extract 
a few words of his on the subject of the Sultan’s position with refer- 
ence to these states, because the writer is a good authority, and the 
case should not be misunderstood :— 

“Tn its political relations with foreign countries, Central Asia comes 
“only in contaet with Turkey, Persia, China, and Russia. The Sultan 
“ of Constantinople is regarded as chief of religion and Khalif, and as 
“it was the practice in the middle ages for the three Khanates of 
‘“‘ Turkistén to receive, as badges of investiture from the Khalif of 
“ Baghdad, a sort of court office, this old system of etiquette has not 
“been abandoned. . . . . The Khan of Khiva assumes his rank 
“as ‘cupbearer,’ the Emir of Bokhara as ‘reis’ (guardian of religion), 
“ and the Khan of Khokand as ‘ constable” . . . . but the bond 
“. . . . . goes thus far, and no further. The Sultan cannot 
‘* exercise any political influence upon the three Khanates. Nor would 
‘“‘ the Princes,” he continues, “be disposed to recognise the paramount 
“ orandeur of the Sultan, unless the Porte associated its ‘ Firman of 
“ * investiture,’ or its ‘ Licences to pray,’ with the transmission of some 
‘* hundreds or thousands of piastres.” 

As regards the statistics and current politics of the Khanates, of 
which so great a part is now under the dominion of Russia, the public 
in this country has been fortunate in possessing two recent sources of 
information. Mr. Schuyler and Captain Burnaby have lately pub- 
lished works of great interest, which, added to standard references 
before available on the subject, leave really little to be desired in sup- 
plying material for an exhaustive history of Turkistan. It is almost 
needless to say that of the various inhabitants under the respective 
denominations of Turkman, Uzbek, Karakalpak, Kazak, Kirgiz, Sart 
or Tajik, millions may be added to the nominal account of Islam, 
though the actually practised religion of the wandering hordes may 
not always admit of close investigation. 

Unfortunately, while we have a great deal of solid information 
recorded on Afghanistan and its people, there are parts of that country 
which, if visited at all, have not been thoroughly known to us. We 
are close neighbours on the Indian side, but there has always been 
something more than a geographical barrier between us. It would be 
very satisfactory to examine in detail the northern frontier border- 
ing on Turkistain, to be well acquainted with the several chiefs 
who occupy it, and to take up, in fact, the threads of enquiry dropped 
by Alexander Burnes and his fellow-labourers, now forty years ago. 
Meantime we must make the best of the material before us; and 
Colonel MacGregor deserves our thanks for collating a considerable 
amount of useful and interesting data. He estimates the total popu- 
lation of Afghanistain at something short of five millions, a sum 
which includes Badakhshan, Kunduz, and what are called the four 
. Walaiyats ” or chiefdoms of Maimana, Andkti, Shibberghan, and 
Saripul. His tribal divisions appear under no less than thirty-five 
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heads, of which the large figure of 250,000 for the Aimaks on the west 
contrasts with 85,000 “Afridis on the east. It is well to note: that 

Colonel MacGregor thinks 20,000 a fair number of fighting men to 
give the Afridis, or less than a quarter of the whole tribe. He states 
that all the Afghans are Muhammadans, as are generally the inhabi- 
tants of Afghanistdén, with the exception of the Kafir Siahposh and 
the Hindus scattered here and there. Of these eight tribes are Shiahs, 
six mixed Sunni and Shiah, and the remainder all Sunnis. 

In British India we must deal with immense totals. There is 

neither time nor occasion to enter into minute details. Common re- 
port, arising from statistics, gives the number of our Muslim subjects at 
40,000,000 (or a percentage of 21:45 on the grand total of 190,000,000), 
a larger figure than we can assume for Asiatic Turkey, Persia, and 
Afghanistan together. Of course, if we add the Khanates of Central 
Asia and Baluchistan, we raise the amount considerably ; but surely 
with 26,000,000 to be added to 40,000,000 we may be satisfied that 
Islam is powerfully represented between Constantinople and Calcutta. 
The great schism apparent in the whole line is the Shiah, which is the 
state “religion, as it were, in Persia; but in India the votaries of Islam 
are mostly Sunnis, and the Turani or Turkish Mughals all so. They, 
moreover, as a rule, belong to the two sects known as ‘Hanafi and 
Shafai. One instance of the difference between Indian Sunnis and 
Shiahs may be cited on the authority of Dr. Herklots.1 The former, 
he says, have three, the latter four steps to their mimbar, or pulpit, in 
the place of assembly. ‘‘It is said that the Prophet used to stand on 
“the uppermost step; his successor, Abu Bakr, on the second; and 
‘* Umar, his successor, on the third or lowermost; but Osman, his suc- 
‘ cessor, remarking that at this rate they would reach the bottom of 
“‘ the earth, discontinued the practice of descending one step at each 
‘succession, and fixed upon the second or middle step as the estab- 
“‘ lished one for standing upon when reading the hutba, or sermon.” 
Now the Shiahs, who will have nothing to say to the three companions 
of the Prophet aforesaid, reject the whole story, and give to their 
pulpits four steps, in contradistinction to the three of the Sunnis. 
But the schism is not confined to forms of worship, and constantly 
becomes open hostility; for to the Stinni every Shiah is a réfizi, or 
heretic ;” while to the Shiah every Stnni is a /hdriji, or outsider, if not 
a kafir, infidel. 

A word must be said on the Wahabis, whose Indian leader, Saiyid 
Ahmed, was killed in battle with the Sikhs between forty and fifty years 
ago; but the tenets of whose sect have exercised a great influence on the 
minds of Indian Muslims since the death of that fanatical leader. It 
has been questioned on competent authority whether Indian Wahabyism 
is identical with the Arab revival of that name in the last century; but 
the general opinion seems to be that they are alike, both in principle 
and spirit: The character of their loyalty may be judged from the 
comparatively recent decision of their learned men, that it is only 
incumbent on them to display it when rebellion has no chance of suc- 

1 “On the Customs of the Musulmans of India.” Allen. 1832. An admirable 
book of reference. 
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cess. It must be borne in mind, in considering the relation of Indian 
Wahabyism to the present question, that the original movement in 
Arabia took the form of opposition to the Sultan’s authority; and that 
the chief, Abdullah, when defeated and captured by Ibrahim Pasha, 
in 1818, was sent a prisoner to Constantinople, and executed there the 
same year. The Wahabi in India no doubt seeks to disseminate his 
teaching far and wide, but the nucleus of the sect is to be found on 
the north- west frontier. 

Having now put before you the dry statistics of numerical popula- 
tion, and considered or glanced at the religious divisions and subdivi- 
sions of Islim in Asia Minor, Persia, Afghanistan, and India, I turn 
to the not unimportant question of what would be the probable action 
of these Muhammadan elements in the event of Turkey engaging in 
war with other: Huropean States, and what should be the. action of 
Great Britain in respect of these particular elements? My answer to 
the first question is comparatively. brief; but I fear I may try your 
patience in discussing the second. 

I need not remind you that: opinion is divided on the effect upon 
Islim generally of a conflict between one or more of the Christian 
Powers of Europe and the Sultan. Great: Britain and Russia are 
especially concerned in the solution of this question, owing to the 
magnitude of interests involved for both empires. But France in 
Algiers, Holland in her WHastern possessions, Portugal and other 
European States ruling over Muslim subjects more or less directly, 
would certainly not be disinterested spectators: In the present instance 
there is no mistake about the declared character of the disturbance 
which has arisen. Whatever may be hidden in the mysterious depths 
of ‘diplomacy, there are no longer apparent the many causes for fight- 
ing which brought about the Crimean war; there is but one ostensible 
reason for forcible intervention in the affairs of Turkey, and that 
reason is alleged maltreatment of Christians. The Christian subjects of 
the Porte have not been dealt with in a way to satisfy the requirements 
of Christian Europe; so that, however much the application of a strong 
remedy may fall in with the normal ambition and normal designs of 
the Power loudest in its call for redress and reform, the war-cry raised 
is that of oppressed Christianity ; and whatever may be said or wished 
to the contrary, the struggle becomes intelligibly one of religion. It 
would be out of place here to discuss politics or argue as to which of 
the two antagonisms is correct, or whether the philo-Turk or the anti- 
Turk be the safer guide'to Government policy; but I may venture to 
express a humble opinion that if there be many mistaken notions and 
conclusions, there is also sound reasoning expressed on both sides, and 
if we could only extract: the pure grain from the chaff in either case, 
we should be surprised at how much truth and wisdom. there is in the 
propositions of our opponents as of our friends. I think it not un- 
likely, moreover, that if we could get to the bottom of the well in 
wkich Truth is popularly supposed to lie concealed, we should be 
somewhat startled at finding certain ingenious springs and active 
agencies at work on the Turkish question, to the influence of which we 
had never given serious or sufficient attention. Let us look, then, to 
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the possible result of war to Great Britain, under a threefold hypo- 
thesis: that of neutrality; of active opposition to Turkey; and of 
active alliance with Turkey. 

I. Were England to take no part with Russia or any other European 
State at war with Turkey on the development of the present crisis, I 
cannot suppose that such attitude would, in the ordinary course of 
events, bring upon the Government any serious danger from Muslim 
subjects in India, or independent Muslims in other countries. The fact 
of withholding all aid from Russia would certainly tell equally in the 
scale with failing to act in open concert with Turkey, or leaving 
Turkey to fight single-handed. For it must be remembered that 
alliance with Turkey against Russia would not necessarily be inter- 
preted by Muhammadans in general, and less than all perhaps by 
Muhammadans in India, as an honest desire to support a good cause. 
Rather would it be construed by the wiser portion of Islam as a fear 
on our part to offend a dangerous and powerful multitude, among 
whom we are continually moving; because it has been already inter- 
preted by the foolish and more bigoted Muslim as acknowledging a kind 
of tacit vassalage to the Sultan of Stambul, Rim, or whatever fanciful 
name the head of Muhammadanism may for the nonce adopt. 

II. On the other hand, were England to join in active opposition to 
Turkey, there is doubtless danger to be apprehended in India; but let 
us bear in mind that this is a kind of danger which may be grossly 
exaggerated. We must not close our eyes to its existence; but, at the 
same time, we must not close our eyes to the real cause of its growth. 
If we realize the fact that we have ourselves cherished and fanned 
the spark into a bright flame by Press controversy, by retracing on 
the historical page the old power and prestige of Islam, and by un- 
guarded talk throughout the length and breadth of a vast Empire, 
infested by mischievous intriguers, whose profession is to find material 
for sedition—we shall probably cease to print letters and indulge in 
speculations about Muslim hordes rallying round the standard of the 
Prophet, in a jahdd, or war against infidels. 

On the north of India, owing, I believe, to a continuous, though 
desultory traffic with Afghanistan, Bukhara, and the once independent 
Khanates (whence embassies to Constantinople, as to a liege lord’s 
residence, have not been infrequent for a long course of years), some- 
thing may have become known of the reality of the Sultan; but 
diluted truth, like little learning, is dangerous; and, if the inhabitants 
of Central Asia have exaggerated notions of the power and splendour 
of Rim on the Bosphorus,’ how vague must be the comprehension of 
those to whom neither the person nor the language of the Ottoman 
Turk, in European or Asiatic dress, is familiar! 1t may answer the 
purpose of a fanatical Akhund of Swat to parade his quasi allegiance 
to this mysterious potentate ; and the name of the supposed successor 
of the Khalifs may be convenient to many of the Muhammadan priest- 
hood scattered throughout India. But I am quite confident that any 
concentration of ideas, or any general conception on this subject—in 


1 Vambéry. “Travels in Central Asia.” Chapter xxiii. 
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fact, any serious attraction of Islim in India towards the Sultan in 
European Turkey, as towards a spiritual leader in temporal difficulties 
—arises from an abnormal state of mind to the formation of which the 
exotic education provided by Government and individuals has largely 
contributed. With this knowledge of, or belief in causes, the feeling 
aroused would require skilful treatment, perhaps quite as skilful as for 
a genuine inbred sentiment. But Iam far from admitting that it 
has yet been aroused, nor do I think that we can see sufficiently into 
the future to say when, if ever, it will be. On no account may we 
take for granted that the feeling apprehended is ubiquitous; it will, 
at the worst, be of partial influence, and, meanwhile, we must do our 
best to meet, or, as it has been well expressed, to guide it. Out of 
India we need not, I think, trouble ourselves about probable results 
under this head. If Afghanistan were to be aggressive, she would be 
between two fires; for Russia would be her deadly foe in a war of 
religion, and this is the kind of war we are led to contemplate. 

II. Of what would be the result upon the Islam of India, were we 
to enter into active alliance with Turkey and support her against a 
common Christian enemy, we are not without precedent to judge. 
Unfortunately, that precedent is a sad and disheartening one. Not 
twelve months after the British troops had evacuated the Crimea, a 
mutiny broke out among the native soldiery in India, and Muham- 
madans and Hindus both rose against their rulers.‘ Neither in sowing 
sedition, nor promoting the growth of sedition, when grown, were 
our Muslim subjects backward. Their press was especially instru- 
mental in stirring up disaffection; and, when revolt had fairly spread 
over the land, their savage cruelty and vindictiveness were con- 
spicuous. It were in vain to gloss over this important fact, and say 
that the state of things was exceptional. The fanaticism which, accord- 
ing to the most ordinary customs of man dealing with man, should 
have been for us, was turned against us; and the idolatry, so re- 
pugnant to Muhammadan doctrine, was more favoured, in the eyes of 
Islam in India, than a Christianity for which even the Prophet himself 
could teach respect. In the Shah’s dominions, we certainly had no 
cause to expect sympathy at this particular juncture, for we had only 
just recalled a hostile army from before His Majesty’s troops in their 
own country. Persia, as we have already shown, is the natural enemy 
of Turkey, for whom her words of brotherly or sisterly affection are 
probably as void of truth as are the social amenities commonly exercised 
by her diplomatists towards outsiders. Elsewhere in Central Asia, 
and in the Muhammadan States, which, rather conveniently than 
geographically, fall into the category of Central Asian sovereignties or 
chiefdoms, I do not think we can honestly say that there was any- 


1 Some papers which have done me the honour of reporting these remarks, by 
abruptly closing at this point, have left the impression that a revolt is the necessary 
procedure to be looked for from our Muhammadan subjects, in the event of our 
giving future aid to Turkey. I would, therefore, take an opportunity of distinctly 
explaining that the Indian Mutiny is here alluded to, in proof of the Jittle de- 
pendence we are to place on a grateful or an appreciative return in India of our 
active support of Islam in Europe; and with no other object. 
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thing like a strong, or wide-spread, or hearty sentiment of gratitude 
towards us for the blood copiously shed and money lavishly expended 
in the Crimea. We heard more of the military failures and political 
declension of the Sultan’s allies than of the successes, political or 
military, of their invasions of Russian territory; and when the work 
of the whole campaign was so far undone, in later years, that the 
restrictions put upon Russian aggression in the Black Sea became 
revoked, I can testify, from personal experience, that our prestige 
among Oriental nations suffered practically from such tender recon- 
sideration of Treaty engagements. If example be required to establish 
the reasonableness of my conclusions, let one, at least, be sought in 
the comparative estimate, by Asiatics, of the sieges of Kars and 
Sebastopol. The surrender of the first, though not set in the Kuropean 
scale with the capture of the second, may well have become the better 
known event among Hastern people, from the mere chance of locality ; 
but who will say that there were not other causes afloat to give it a 
political prominence above its warrant? And these causes must, for 
the most part, be attributed to a want of sympathy with British 
aims and objects; to a distrust, on the part of Orientals, chiefly 
Muhammadans, of our military power—perhaps to an indifference to 
our morality and justice, when held up for their approval. 

Upon the whole, I do not see that, as an abstract measure of Hastern 
policy, an active alliance with the Porte would secure to us that friend- 
ship and respect from the millions of Muslims between Constantinople 
and Calcutta which are natur: uly to be anticipated from it by men 
who do not believe in the necessity of Oriental experiences to } judge of 
Oriental character, or who do not care to be guided by precedent. 
And even were so strong a feeling as gratitude aroused for a step 
which might serve to isolate us from the mass of E Juropean nations, it 
would, I fear, be no more than ephemeral in respect of our Kastern 
relations. Added to this, our real motives would assuredly be mis- 
understood, and any special disinterestedness evinced on our side, 
would be interpreted into a modified form of national egotism. It 
is in the nature of Orientals to discredit sheer abnegations of self. 
To them the highest virtue attainable by human effort is invar iably 
disfigured by an arriére pensée. But the fact of the charge of 40,000,000 
of subjects professing the faith of Islam gives us, on the other hand, a 
responsibility too grave to be ov erlooked. There is more than i injury 
to ourselves to be contemplated in the result of our proceedings. If 
we are careful to avoid the imputation of faint-heartedness in one case, 
we must not in the other incur the offence of needless provocation 
towards those who have become, by circumstances, more or less mem- 
bers of our own household. 

Iam now going to enter upon the second consideration, or what 
should be the action of this great country in respect of the several ele- 
ments of Islam with which we are likely to come into contact more or 
less direct, within the geographical limits before defined. 

In the first place, there is Asia Minor with Asiatic Turkey in which 
vast region we are represented, say by consuls, merchants, and tra- 
vellers. The two last have the means of doing their country good or 
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harm ; according as they are loyal, discreet, and high principled, or 
otherwise. For my own part, I could wish that our Consular Service 
were differently regulated, and that its importance were more. tho- 
roughly realized than at present. But it is to be feared that too little 
value is attached to Oriental diplomacy in all its phases; and that 
the modes of selection long current for the supply of Foreign Office 
vacancies in Constantinople, Tehran, Asia Minor, the Black Sea, 
and Levant generally, are not the most fitting to the occasion. Of 
course I am not referring:to individuals; for did I do so, I could in- 
stance many capable and efficient representatives of British interests, 
who are found in spite of the system. I nave more than once expressed 
a humble opinion that there should be an Asiatic, or let us call it, an 
Oriental Department of Government, under the control of an Under- 
Secretary of State taking instructions, for one branch of his work, 
from the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and for the other from 
the Secretary of State for India. He might recruit his establishment 
from the two Government Offices named : and what a magnificent col- 
lection of records he could bring together by selection from their re- 
spective archives! Turkey, Persia, the Khanates of Central Asia, 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan—these would all come into his ‘province; 
and he would have the latest maps, as the latest reports from, and 
about all. China and Japan are sufficiently well provided for under 
present arrangements to be left-out of the account; nor need we step 
anywhere beyond the longitudinal meridian of Calcutta. Education 
would have much to do with the perfection of such an establishment. 
Whether this were obtainable through existing colleges or institutions 
is immaterial to the argument ; but I believe that a movement now on 
foot could be utilised to the purpose required. Training for an Oriental 
career under Government should inany case be special: and departmental 
supervision, while neither East Indian, Colonial, or Foreign, according 
to the conventional acceptation of the terms, would belong, in a mea-~ 
sure, to the three heads. Of the interests of British India in this 
question I have lately spoken here; but I now take leave to adda 
quotation from papers I had before written and published on the same 
subject :—‘‘ We might reasonably take example from Russia in paying 
“ especial attention to a quarter of the globe on which, as on a chess- 
“board, we should be prepared to move our agents, whether'in the 
‘* guise of soldiers or negotiators. We ought to have the fullest and 
“surest information on all that concerns the peace of our Indian 
‘ frontier as on the defences of our seaports at home. India does and 
‘can manage her own internal affairs, and may be left to deal in like 
‘manner with small contiguous States on her border, provided she 
‘ does not indulge in rash invasions, or march armies for the support 
of new Sadozai kings of Kabul. But Persia is out of her official 
limit, and so is Russian Turkistan; and she can only negotiate or 
hold authoritative communication with these incidentally, or through 
‘a separate channel. Now, since Persia and Russian Turkistan have 
‘“ very little direct interest for England in her insular and European 
character, it seems natural that an Indian element should be thrown 
‘imto the conduct of her foreign affairs, in its bearings upon those 
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“* countries ; and this not merely sub rosd, but openly and with unmis- 
‘“‘takable warrant. But if there is to be but one British diplomatic 
“ service out of India, unalloyed by mixture with Indian element, and 
“with that service is to rest the exclusive management of Central 
“ Asian and Persian affairs, assuredly some special standard of com- 
“* petency should be exacted for those who may be selected to deal with 7 
“this very difficult matter.” | 
The most practical way to secure this end seems to me the formation 
of an Oriental Staff College, to which admission would be obtained by 
a more strictly personal test than ordinary competition : and certifi- 
cates from which should eventually be necessary to qualify for employ- 
ment in the Oriental Service of the State, whether at home or abroad. 
Officers of the Indian Civil Service, as well as military officers who 
have served in India, should be considered eligible candidates for ad- 
mission to the course of special study thus rendered available. 
I fear this is somewhat of a digression, for it has taken me to the 
East of Asia Minor. But the strengthening of our Consular Service 
belongs to a scheme of reform which, to be effectual, must be compre- 
hensive, and stretch from Constantinople to the Indian frontier. What 
English influence could be, may be judged by what it has been, and to 
some extent by what it is in Asiatic Turkey. What is Lady Strang- 
ford’s experience of the Druses after witnessing a sharp and deadly 
conflict between them and the Maronites in 1858? ‘‘ We knew well 
“that our being English ensured our safety among the Druses, and 
“that their respect for us would not fail: a remarkable instance of 
‘* which was afforded more than once during the battle, when one of 
‘us leaned out from a window, and a Druse close by stopped, even in 
*‘ the moment of taking aim, and, lowering his gun, made a salaam to 
** the ‘ Sitt:’ and they called to our servants to know whether some 
** buildings on our ground belonged to us or not.” ._ » » Soom, 
with reference to the same occurrence: ‘‘ We opened the hall door, 
‘** and went out on the steps to breathe more freely in the now still 
‘*‘ afternoon air, when a venerable-looking, white-bearded Druse, one 
“ of their chiefs, immediately came up and assured us, with the most 
*‘ expressive signs and words, that amongst them not only our persons 
“* but all our property also, was perfectly safe ;—he said that wherever 
** our flag was unfurled everything would be secure, and added that it 
‘“‘ was already well known in the mountains.” Again: “Mr. Noel 
“* came back to us at nightfallfor linen, rags, and medicine. A Druse 
‘dodged him in the darkness with his rifle cocked, and was just 
‘* stooping to take aim when he called out, ‘ Ingleez! Ingleez!’ upon 
“hearing which the Druse started up and made amends by accom- 
“‘ panying him to our door with many signs of respect, repeating 
‘* * Ingleez taib, taib kateer!’”’' Five years before, we have the testimony 
of a French traveller, not the less sure from the ungraciousness with 
which it is given. M. Victor Langlois had been commissioned by the 
French Government to explore the regions of the Taurus and Cilicia. 
He finds himself at Salifka or Seleucia, face to face with a Turkish 
— Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines.” Vol. i, pp. 242-46. Longman. 
1862. 
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representative of England. He thus describes his new acquaintance :— 
“During the twenty years that old Ibrahim Agha fulfilled the honour- 
“ able duty of protecting British interests at Salifka, I was the first 
“ Englishman (he admitted to me) that he had seen. This compli- 
“‘ ment could not be otherwise than disagreeable to me, for I had taken 
* the pains to repeat to him for two hours that Faringistan (Europe) 
“was not only peopled with English, but that there were also there 
“ some Russians and Frenchmen, whose countryman I had the honour 
“be. But the obstinate old man would hear nothing, and the only 
“ answer I could get from him was, that Englishmen, only, were 
“ powerful in Faringistan, because they had steamers on all the seas, 
“and guineas in all the counting-houses. This reasoning admitted of 
“no reply. Such is the opinion of Orientals on Europe; all their 
‘‘ political knowledge may be summed up in this: that in Europe 
“there is but one nation worthy to be cited, and that nation is Eng- 
“tase 

Twenty years and more have passed; times have changed; educa- 
tion spreads ; yet much as we may admire progress generally, let us 
hope that these Ibrahim Aghas have not all disappeared from the 
scene. It is hard to say, in dreaming over such very recent glories, 
‘nous avons changé tout cela.” 

Of what our action should be in Persia I might venture to speak 
with more confidence, and greater perspicuity. But too close an 
analysis of shortcomings—or indeed the application of the term at all 
to the conduct of our diplomatic relations with that country—might 
savour of impertinence; and I confine all direct criticism on the sub- 
ject to the utterance of a hope that we may soon see cause to show 
more activity in advancing, at the court of the Shah, our own interests 
as well as those of Persia itself,—especially in substituting for empty 
and trivial discussion a sensible interchange of national sentiments 
productive of mutual benefit. There is excellent material in its people; 
and this material should not be suffered to fall into designing hands, 
as much to its own detriment as to be used against ourselves. Perfide 
Albion is really not so bad in its Oriental diplomacy, if its motives be 
understood. It does not always blindly follow self-interest, and never 
aims at the insidious destruction of a neighbour, though it may some- 
time err in the progress of a work to be accomplished. 

I touch for a moment upon the question of Sistan, the boundary of 
whick province I was called upon to define some four or five years ago. 
The matter has long since been disposed of in its official form; but 
non-officially it is open to discussion like any other occurrence of 
which the public has heard as much as it cares to hear. In one 
quarter I am told that I should have given more to Persia: in another 
that I should have awarded the disputed tract in toto to Afghanistan, 
My decision, I may honestly say, was one rather of justice than expe- 
diency ; but I am ata loss to read what expediency could have done 
to effect a satisfactory settlement. Here was a comparatively fertile 
province, an oasis among wastes, which had originally, like a great 


1 “Te Tour du Monde.” Hachette (extract translated). 
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part of Afghanistan, belonged to the Persian Empire. When 
Afghanistan became a consolidated monarchy in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, its King, Ahmad Shah, absorbed it in his western 
territories. When Ahmad Shah died, and weaker monarchs filled his 
place, the kingdom fell to pieces, and Sistan became more or less in- 
dependent—coerced, however, at one time by Kandahar on the East, 
at another by Herat in the North. Eventualiy Persia stepped in, and 
secured the allegiance of its most distinguished ocal chief: to this 
act succeeded occupation by Persian armies; a claim by Afghanistan, 
and a request that Hngland would mediate between the Shah and the 
Amir. My duty was to arbitrate. I-visited the disputed lands, and 
passed a decision. Though Persia was finaliy left in possession of the 
most fertile soil in Sistan, her encroachments were limited to: the 
mouth of the Helmand, and her subjects thrown back from the upper 
part of the river. This arrangement pleased neither State, and both 
appealed against it. To satisfy both litigants was simply impossible. 
To satisfy one only would have been an act of gross injustice, to say 
nothing of impolicy. By satisfying-neither, there is at least a show of 
impartiality ;.and this view of the case, honestly explained and vindi- 
cated by the authorities concerned on either side, should acquit 
England of all responsibility for an irritation which is really normal, 
and quite independent of foreign intervention. 

It is in instances of this kind that there is need of a vigorous, and as 
it were despotic control, not necessarily fettering the agent, but 
eager to advise and strengthen him at every call or opportunity. 
Such power could, in my humble opinion, be only exercised by an 
Oriental Department of Government, to the business of which Persia 
and Afghanistan would equally belong; and to the directing counsel- 
lors of which, the aims and objects of either State should be equally 
well known. The subordination of the Department to the India 
Office, and constant communications in which it would be placed with 
the Government of India, in India, -would ensure that healthy concert 
and co-operation so vital to the thoroughness of a diplomatic ‘mission. 
At present I cannot be far wrong when I state that a question such as 
that of a Perso-Afghan boundary involves the authority of the India 
Office, the Foreign Office and the Government of India; and that it 
is not unlikely each may have its own view of the matter to be arbi- 
trated ; to say nothing of the arbitrator himself, who may sce cause to 
take hints from all, while, if he were to seek to satisfy all, he would 
assuredly fail as much as in satisfying the litigants themselves. 

We require Consuls both on the east and west of Persia : good, well- 
trained men who are likely to promote by personal character the honour 
and credit of their country. Karman or Yezd in the east ; and Karman- 
shah or Shustar in the west; Mashhad in the north; and Bandar 
Abbas on the sea-board would all be points worthy of consideration in 
any scheme for extension of the Asiatic Consular service after the 
mode already suggested. Holders uf these posts, like the late worthy 
Consul Abbott of Tabriz, might by judicious local explorations and 
enquiry be scientifically as politically useful; and I may renew the 
proposal made some months since in this place to attach Indian Mili- 
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tary Officers to the Teheran Legation. One of the most difficult of 
duties for Ambassadors as well as Consuls in the East is to render 
palatable a diplomatic intercourse which yields no palpable or imme- 
diate benefit. It is the custom of Orientals to look for favour from 
its allies: and in Persia we yet labour under the great disadvantage 
of succeeding envoys who made the choicest of presents to the -an- 
thorities, and freely distribnted money among the people. -Economy 
is, in this case, innovation, and the innovation is distasteful to those 
with whom we have to do. Herein is a great bar to diplomatic 
success: for it is not an easy thing to satisfy with moral maxims men 
to whom we have habitually spoken by material gold ; nor will Shah, 
Sultan, or Wazir care to !carn that it is justice, and not favour which 
we profess to dispense. 

And so in Afghanistan. What is wanted is a representative in 
Herat, Kabul and Kandahar; and above all, a home interest.as well 
as an Indian interest in the work. If we cannot get all -we want. at 
once, we can at least prepare the way and have our agents ready, by 
coaching whom we coach ourselves. Special cases and emergencies 
may demand unprepared men; and India has always a supply of 
them, and should also be allowed to use them if required; but we 
must not in these days trust too much to chance and British pluck: 
for we have to contend with long-headed and sharp-witted..adver- 
saries. The man-we know to be one who will “stand no nonsense,” is 
first rate in his way; but the “ cautious man,” and the “conscientious 
man,” and the linguist are not to be despised; and a spice of every 
qualification should be useful to form even the rough-work diplomatist. 

A few words in conclusion have special reference to India, but -will 
also apply to the whole question under discussion. I do not lay much 
stress on all views of individual Muhammadans, stated in letters to 
London newspapers, or reported through the same channel, as 
expressed at durbars or in general conversation in India. To judge 
of such we should at least know the writer’s or speaker’s antecedents 
and the immediate causes which have led them to give an opinion 
with a frankness unusual to the native character. And when the ful- 
filment of prophecy is referred to in support of the rise or fall of 
Islam or other creeds, we should equally know something .about the 
prophets themselves. In the days immediately preceding: the Indian 
mutiny, this was a favourite topic in the seditious native press ; and 
one marvellous prophecy was cited of a certain Niyamat Ullah, whose 
shrine I have visited in Persia, foretelling a series of events from the 
fourteenth century, all of which had come to pass but one, and that 
one was the subversion of British power in 1857. If in 1859, as-we 
are told, the Arab of the Lebanon believed the Sultan to be’ the 
supreme governor of the world, and that our gracious Queen sent.a 
noble to kneel before him for leave to continue the Government 
of England; moreover that the Sultan kindly exempted England from 
paying tribute to him during the Crimean war, because we assisted 
him with our soldiers against his rebellious subjects ;! I, myself, was 


) “ Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines.” Vol. I, page 265. 
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asked in 1864 by an Arab, of Turkish Arabia, near the Persian Gulf, 
whether such a person as the Sultan really existed, or whether we had 
deported him from his own capital to England ? 

I trust it will not be thought that there is the least wish on my part 
to put aside the importance of any expression of Muslim feeling or 
Muslim prejudice which may have become matter of serious notice to 
those more capable, perhaps, to judge of these things than I am. 
Such is far from my intention. It has been said that we should lead 
the feeling? Yes, but how? The answer would not be difficult 
were we at war with a power encroaching upon the territory, and 
absorbing the people, with the territory of Islam. It is more difficult 
in a time of uncertainty like the present. But let us avoid adding 
fuel to the fire of religious hatred by needlessly referring to its 
existence and destructiveness. If we cannot ignore it, we may do 
something towards keeping it under, by showing more earnestly and 
strenuously than ever, that the British rule is essentially one of toler- 


ance. 

I have confined my remarks to the consideration of how far we 
should be guided by action or inaction in the present (and by the past) 
phase of the Eastern question, by the likely effect of our conduct 
upon those Muhammadans with whom directly or indirectly we may 
be concerned. But let me however add, that I do not see that we are 
fettered in any way to this consideration, if it be found to hamper us 
in honest or straightforward dealing. 

The CHarrMAN: I am sure we have all listened with very great interest to the 
important paper which has been read by Sir Frederick Goldsmid. I have no doubt 
there are many here who have personal knowledge connected with Asia and Islam, 
and we shall be very glad to hear any remarks or observations on the subject. It is 
much too large and interesting a subject to be very easily exhausted, and we shall be 
glad to hear any gentleman who can throw further light upon the matter. 

Captain Marsu, Bengal 8.C.: I rise with very great diffidence to make a few re- 
marks, but having made a journey from Teheran to Meshid, from Meshid to Herat, and 
from Herat to Kandahar, in 1872-3, I may be able to add a few words to confirm 
what has been already said, especially on the point of Russian influence in those 
countries, and what should be our aim and object in trying to check it. Of course, 
we, who have been in the east, all know that the essential part of the Asiatic 
character is pure childishness ; what he sees, what he feels, at the moment, has 
more influence with him than what he may be told about, or what some dreamer 
may inform him of. Therefore, Russia being so close to him, and being so able in 
putting forth all her efforts to conquer those countries, is looked upon by all 
the inhabitants of Central Asia as the paramount power. England, years ago, 
before her disastrous campaign in Afghanistan, was looked upon as the power; 
but since that we have gone to sleep. Since those days the reaction has been 
so great that we have not dared to go forward and do anything. We have 
had, as it were, a wall around us, but the wall has been undermined on all 
sides, and yet we have not dared to look over it. I certainly think a scheme of 
consular service for the whole of Central Asia would be of the greatest importance, 
At the present moment, close as Cabul is to Peshawur, we have no reliable informa- 
tion of what goes on there. Our Vakeel, or agent, at Cabul is a very able man, but 
he is a native, and every despatch he sends from Cabul to Peshawur he has first of 
all to show in the Durbar before the Ameer of Cabul. There is no secret post, there 
is no private bag for our official correspondence, there is hardly a box that passes 
between those two countries, or any parcel, or anything that is written that is not 
known in the Ameer’s Durbar. I think, in the first place, that ought to be put an 


end to. I think we ought to have the means of communication perfectly secret 
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between ourselves and our agent. Herat is close to Merv, and Officers have been 
trying to go through to ascertain the feelings of the Turcomans, and although they 
have been earnestly seeking help from the Ameer of Cabul against Russia, but 
nothing has been done by us, no helping hand, nobody has been sent forward to 
advise during this crisis any small chief on our frontier; in fact, there is a large 
tract of ground immediately on the north-west frontier called Yaghistan, which is 
almost unknown at the present moment. The southern conquest of Russia, Kokan, 
is within 70 miles from Badakshan, 70 miles distant from Afghan influence, and 
the whole of that country between the southern part of Kokan and the northern 
part of Badakshan is, for any material use, unknown. We do not know what the 
Hindu Koosh yet means, and all simply because the reaction of public opinion was 
so great after our failure in Cabul that we have not done anything to counteract the 
bad influence then produced. I think it would be a very good thing indeed if this 
consular service was taken in hand by Government, and thoroughly carried out, 
because, if not, we shall certainly remain be in the dark, and suffer a great deal in 
consequence. 

MonammMeD Hossein Hakim: Looking at those by whom Iam surrounded, I feel 

very diffident in rising to address you, but as there are so very few Indian Mahom- 
medans in this country, I do not think you will mind hearing me for a few minutes. 
The subject is so vast and difficult that I feel very small when I come to treat 
it, and for that reason I shall confine myself to only one point. There are many 
very able and very great men in this country who have taken the anti-Turkish side, 
and I feel therefore unable xo do sufficient justice to the question which is so very 
important at this moment. A distinguished Indian official especially has said a very 
great deal on the want of sympathy, as he puts it, between the Turkish Mahommedans, 
or the Osmanlis, and the Indian Mahommedans. I do not fora moment deny the great; 
experience that this gentleman has had in India. But, Sir, l am myselfa Mahommedan, 
and therefore you will not consider me arrogant if I say that I know something of the 
sympathy that exists between the Osmanlis and the Indian Mahommedans. I think, 
considering this question apart from the side of politics, if you just consider what 
human nature is, you will not find it difficult to conclude that their must be a great 
deal of sympathy between the Mahommedan (so-called) criminals of Europe and the 
Indian Mahommedans. And when I touch upon this question, let me tell you that 
every sincere Mahommedan has felt very deeply on the subject of the atrocities that 
were committed (I must say, by Russian intrigues) in Bulgaria, but it is for that reason 
our feelings for the Turks are not to be stifled by influential people in this country. 
The question, after all, resolves itself into the attitude of Russia towards Turkey. 
I am not fora moment going to say that Turkey is a paragon of virtue, or that 
Turkey has kept all the promises which it gave to Europe; no, Sir, on the other 
hand, I say that Turkey is criminal, that Turkey stands at the bar of European 
justice, and it is to be tried ; but at the same time let me tell you that Russia for 
the last thirty years has been perpetually intriguing in Turkey. And, Sir, when I 
compare the murderers of Turkistan with the murderers of Bulgaria, my sense of 
comparison is almost nil: I cannot say which is the worst. I think if Englishmen 
are to choose between Turks and Russians, even the late Premier himself will say the 
Turk is the better of the two. At present, Sir, England finds herself in a very diffi- 
cult position ; indeed, England, so to say, to avoid Scylla falls into Charybdis, and I 
very greatly sympathize with the feelings of English people at this moment. There 
is one thing English people ought to guard against, that is the disturbance which 
they might create if they were to withhold their support from Turkey. The Indian 
Mahommedans do not want you to go and help Turkey through thick and thin; 
they do not want you to go and give millions of your money to Turkey, and allow 
Turkey to spend it in extravagance, and tyranny, and massacres. They want simply 
that you should behave towards Turkey on the grounds of humanity and justice. 
There is another thing which I remarked in the very able and interesting lecture 
devivered by Sir Frederick Goldsmid, and that is the idea which is entertained by 
some fanatical Mahommedans with regard to the attitude of England towards 
Turkey. Sir Frederick Goldsmid said some fanatical Mahommedans consider 
oo as the vassal of Turkey. I very much regret that I differ from the 
ecturer. 
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Sir F. Gorpsmrp: May I explain? I beg your pardon for interrupting you, but 
I was merely quoting something that the Arabs of the Lebanon had said in 1859. Ido 
not say that that is the opinion now. I have a most trustworthy book as my autho- 
rity for that. In the same way I said I heard an Arab say something very different 
afterwards. 

MouamMeD Hussety Haxim: I apologise. That was the opinion, I dare say, some 
years ago, but every Indian Mahommedaa knows the helplessness of Turkey at present. 
They know Turkey is nearly bankrupt. They know that Turkey has had thousands 
and thousands of soldiers murdered in the field, and they are not so foolish, and not 
so infatuated as to believe that Turkey can hold its own against Russia or England. 
They do not for a moment doubt the impotence of Turkey or the recklessness with 
which Turkey has gone on for years and years, but they want Englishmen to believe 
that their religious feelings must not be trifled with by men even in such a position 
as those above alluded to. Iask you to believe that the Osmanlis and the Indian 
Mahommedans feel very deeply and very earnestly on the religious question, and 
that on the matter of religious feeling Turkey has been perpetually maltreated and 
trifled with by Russia and the enemies of Turkey. 

Sir RurHERFORD Atcock: I shall detain you but avery few minutes while I refer 
to the main subjects of the paper, and to the observations that have been addressed 
to you. Sir Frederick’s paper embraces a very large subject, but it may be all referred 
to two great heads—the influence of tie religious element over the breadth of Asia, 
from Constantinople to Calcutta, in reference to the disposition of those different 
countries to join in the common cause, either against Christians or against Russia ; 
and, secondly, how far we have been performing the part that probably belongs to 
us, as a great Eastern and a great Mahommedan Power, to preserve that prestige 
and influence in the minds of Asiatics with whom we are in immediate contact, 
which is essential if we are to maintain that empire and preserve our position. 
From the review of these data, Sir Frederick draws certain conclusions as to the 
arrangement of our oriental consular and diplomatic agents. In reference to the 
religious element, I have elsewhere called attention to the important influence that it 
has exercised, and is likely to exercise still more, in the advance of Russia to the 
heart of Asia. There is not the slightest doubt that there are two great powers 
occupying the whole of the north and the east of Asia, which have long been 
inimical—fatal, indeed, so far as their power has extended—to the Mahommedan 
element. That Mahommedan element, we must remember, does not stop either with 
Turkey, or with Persia, or with Central Asia, Turkistan, Yarkand, and Badakshan, but 
it extends largely over China. One of the greatest rebellions China has had in the last 
twenty years, which threatened to detach an immense province entirely from the 
Chinese rule, was purely Mahommedan in its origin. They have had since then a 
great and serious insurrection in the north-west. The truth is, Mahommedans to 
the extent of many millions were scattered all over the west and south of China, and 
in smaller numbers in other parts. There were a great many Mahommedans in Pekin 
itself, and they formed quite a large element in that part of Asia. Partly out of an 
instinct of self-preservation, and partly from being Buddhistic, the Chinese Govern- 
ment, depending very much as it does for its influence in Mongolia and over the 
whole of Northern Tartary, upon the Llama of Thibet, has a policy adverse to Islam. 
This it has long followed, and by this chiefly it has been able to rule over these 
enormous tracts of country and great nomad tribes with scarcely any effort. The 
Emperor of China derives that intluence from Thibet as being the head and pro- 
tector of the Buddhist religion; and seeing by these insurrections the disposition of 
the Mahommedans to shake off the yoke, and to create independent kingdoms within 
her boundaries, China has been the implacable enemy of Islam, and has waged for 
the last twenty years, sometimes in the north and west, and sometimes in the south. 
not an ordinary war, but a war of extermination, and Chinese rulers know no other 
way of making war, especially on the Mussulman population. Russia has, almost 
naturally, done very much the same thing in advancing into the centre of Asia, and 
has also made it more or less a war of extermination against the Mahommedan 
nomads who have chiefly opposed her progress. The religious element, or rather a 
a common hatred to Mahommedans, and the desire to take from them all power of 
resistance, has a great tendency to draw Russia and China together, occupying as they 
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do the whole of the north and east of Asia and a great deal of the centre. The great 
political importance of this connection is seen by reference to the efforts of the 
Chinese at this moment to recover Eastern Turkistan, a centre of Mahommedan 
fanaticism. If successful, the extermination of every Mussulman within the range 
of Turkistan is certain. If assisted by Russia, the result would still be the same, and 
I do not see anything that could possibly prevent it, unless Great Britain were to 
move in favour of Yacoob Beg. This is a question to be gravely pondered. It 
Russia were to enable China to regain possession of Eastern Turkistan, the boundary 
will be advanced close to the borders of Afghanistan; and whether the defeat of 
Yacoob Beg brings the Russians ostensibly t' 2re or the Chinese, the Russians will 
soon dominate in that region. Sir Frederick Goldsmid has called attention espe- 
cially to this aspect of Islam, that it is a great element in the largest political move- 
ments which have been seen since the days of Genghiz Khan—Russia and Turkey 
moving down towards Persia and the Persian Gulf, and on to the Himalayas and 
eastern border, very much as Genghiz Khan and his followers did in the thirteenth 
century. I join with Sir Frederick Goldsmid in his regret that there is something 
so essentially insular and local in our tendencies. It is a part of the English 
character, or what the Frenchmen contemptuously term our “insular prejudices,” 
that we find it very difficult to stretch our view to the great interests we possess far 
beyond the frontiers of our own country, and no doubt one effect of this is to be 
traced in the doctrines of the Manchester school, not only as regards non-interven- 
tion, but also the ery for economy. The two combined, tend to starve our consular 
service and political .gents, especially over Asia, and have prevented us taking those 
measures, that Russia, wiser in her generation, never fails to adopt, with her oriental 
colleges and a staff of Officers specially prepared for the work required in the Steppes 
and mountains of Asia, and in the east from the Bosphorus to the Sea of Okotsk. 
We have counted the cost, and thought if would be a great deal of money to pay, 
and we have also been very much occupied with our provincial questions, our muni- 
cipal government, our water and gas supply, and various other matters, and no doubt 
the tendency has been to lessen very materially our power to maintain the empires 
which exist, or our prestige in those countries. I trust that this lecture may help 
to awaken some national feeling as to the importance and the necessity, not only of 
considering what is the real influence of this religious element, which is working so 
largely over the breadth of Asia, from Constantinople to Pekin, but as to the abso- 
lute necessity for bestowing more care and a great deal more money on the means by 
which our Indian empire, and influence in the East generally, can be best guarded. 
Sir Frederick Goldsmid has given us a most interesting and valuable paper, and I 
hope its influence will extend far beyond those who have now had the pleasure of 
— it. I am sure you will all join with me in returning him our very best 
thanks. 
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ON STEAM BOILERS AND FURL. 
By Rear-Admiral J. H. Senwyn. 


One of the principal objects with which this subject has been brought 
forward for discussion at this Institution, is to draw public atten- 
tion to the unsatisfactory state of the motive-power of our navy 
In order to understand how and to what extent this is the case, it 
must be remembered that while, about thirty years since, steam-power 
was reluctantly admitted by seamen as an auxiliary for the propulsion 
of our ships—it has now become, not only an acknowledged necessity, 
but has gone so far towards displacing its rival, atmospheric propulsion, 
as to render it a matter of regret with mary of my brother Officers 
that masts and sails should still be retained. We have in fact arrived 
at a point where the Navy of Great Britain—followed of course in its 
practice by the other navies of the world—is trying to sit on two 
stools, and is consequently extremely liable to the fate which pro- 
verbially attends such ill-advised operations. While no modern iron- 
clad is able to rely on her sails alone for manceuvring or rapid locomo- 
tion, she has but an inefficient supply of fuel, and is therefore com- 
pelled, either not to use it at all, or to move slowly when economy and 
efficiency alike require that speed should be the first consideration. I 
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do not propose, on this occasion, to go into the question of how far full 
efficiency of sail, may be combined with full efficiency of steam-power, 
though I think this may be done, and if so, certainly ought to be 
done at some future time. But accepting the facts for the present as 
they stand, I shall attempt to show you what are the reason: why 
steam-power is not so efficient as it might be made, and to indicate the 
direction at least in which such increased efficiency is to be sought. 
I shall begin by inviting discussion as to the fuel we use, and pass 
on to the boilers in which we use it. The main fact as to the fuel we 
use, is that we do not use it so as to produce the full effect of which 
it is capable; but behind this there is another fact of still greater 
importance in my opinion, which is that the fuel we use, is by no 
means the best which is available for our purpose. I will assume for 
the objects of this paper that we use the best steam coal and not a 
mixture of any sort, either Baxter’s, or any other produced by patent 
fuel makers. We will take, if you please, the coal known as Duffryn, 
which, containing little or no oxygen, somewhat simplifies the calcula- 
tion by which its calorific value is ascertained. But I may premise 
that this is not more than a fair sample of what can be done by a first- 
class Welsh coal. It contains— 


Carbon. Hydrogen. Nitrogen. Sulphur. Oxygen. Ash. Coke left. 

88°26 4°66 1°45 E47 0'60' 3:26 84°3 
Now according to McQuorn-Rankine’s formula there is here due to the 
carbon 13:2 units of heat, and to the hydrogen 2°9 (if we ignore the 
small quantity of oxygen), making together 16°1 lbs. of water vapo- 
rizable by one pound of the fuel. Out of this fuel, at sea, we get an 
evaporation ordinarily, of between 7 and 8 lbs. of water only. If 
better results are occasionally obtained, still the average is certainly 
not much greater, and it is therefore fair to say that by imperfect 
combustion, we lose fully one-half of the power residing in the fuel we 
actually employ. Iam the more bold in saying this, as I shall pre- 
sently show you, that certain kinds of fuel can be, and have been, 
burnt so as to give out in an ordinary boiler the full calorific effect 
attributable to them by reason of their chemical composition. Mr. 
Crampton, C.E., by a comminution of the coal, and injecting it by 
steam or air, has succeeded in getting 11 lbs. of water evaporated by 
1 Ib. of coal; and there is now a machine called the steam stoker at 
work, which, operating in the same direction, is effecting a somewhat 
similar increase of efficiency. But we are still far from what can be 
called the perfect combustion of coal, still less have we approached so 
complete a combustion of the substances available as would give us 
steam-power such as we really ought to have it, particularly at sea, 
without stint, and yet with the highest economy. 

One of the first and most essential conditions of perfect combustion 
is that the temperature of the furnace should be constantly maintained 
at that point which experience has proved to be necessary for the 
decomposition of the substance used as fuel. It should never be 


1 One-eighth part of the weight of oxygen is to be deducted from the available 
hydrogen, the hydrogen will then be 4° nearly, instead of 4°66. 
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forgotten that slow combustion may be very inefficient combustion, 
as far as the development of heat is concerned, that a ton of coals 
may combine with oxygen, if comminuted and exposed for a sufli- 
cient time to its action, without the evolution of any sensible heat, 
or, to state it differently, the heat evolved is distributed over so 
long a peried that the resultant evaporative effect is not mechani- 
cally useful. The late Professor McQuorn Rankine, in this thcatre, 
said enough to draw attention to the fact that, in a boiler, the walls 
of the combustion-chamber can be no hotter than the water in 
the boiler; that this temperature is, to the proper temperature of 
combustion, comparatively cold; and that, consequently, in such a 
chamber no perfect combustion can be expected. Additional evidence, 
if that were wanting, is to be found in the fact that our ocean high- 
ways are being paved with cinders and slag, arising from the wasteful 
expenditure of fuel at sea. As this is one of the first and most neces- 
sary improvements to be effected, so I hope it will receive the most 
earnest attention. Furnaces have, it is true, been lined with firebrick, 
and without much advantage, but I venture to think that such a 
result is only to be attributed to a want of sufficient study of the 
question, since, if the firebrick be in contact with the iron, which is 
kept cool, the firebrick itself can never attain the heat necessary, and 
a very different result might be obtained with a proper combustion- 
chamber, resembling a muffle. At any rate, this ought to be the 
subject of discussion and experiment, remembering always that the 
radiant heat must not be lost. As to the supply of the fuel, its 
regularity and the comminution of the coal before feeding it into the 
furnace, [ think Mr. Crampton’s views of the highest importance, 
since fuel, in the state of dust, can be attacked by oxygen at once, 
and nearly perfectly consumed; it is, in fact, only by one step less 
oxidisable than a liquid in spray, and the mechanical effort required 
to separate it will be more than repaid by the increased efficiency of 
combustion. ‘The liquid fuel itself is a step behind gaseous matters, 
and it is therefore that to the hydro-carbon oils I have given the name 
of condensed fuel—the fuel of highest perfection being, as in the sun, 
gaseous—and the liquid hydro-carbon being the next in order of 
perfection. I now wish to draw your attention, for a few minutes, to the 
results of all the work that has been done in liquid or condensed fuel 
since the reading of my first paper here in 1866, on that form of fuel, 
when a great deal of ridicule was thrown on the idea, by men who 
should have known more of the subject. In the pages of the Journal 
of the Institution of Naval Architects will be found the further details 
of the experiments by those who wish to know more of them, and 
the actual notes are at the disposal of anyone desiring them, so that, 
on this occasion, I need only give you the concrete results in Table A, 
of trials extending over about nine months. The calorific value of the 
fuel being according to its chemical constituents, 17°5 pounds of 
water vaporizable by one pound of oil; 16:1 pounds of water were 
actually evaporated, and 2°7 units of heat were lost up the chimney, 
equal, that is, to 2°7 pounds of water which would have been evaporated 
if no such loss had taken place. Thus, apparently, 18°8 units of heat 
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were produced where 17°5 should have been the full calorific value. 
To what, then, can we attribute the excess? Certainly, and without 
any doubt, to the burning of the hydrogen of the steam. It is to this 
phenomenon, already vouched for by chemists, such as Bunsen and 
F yfe, in these memorable words :—“ Red-hot coal and aqueous vapour 

“mutually decompose each other into hydrogen and carbonic-oxide 
** gases, with some carbonic acid, both of which, if sufficient oxygen 
“be present, burn with the production of a white heat to form 
‘* water and carbonic acid, numerous observations showed. further that 
“ the additional heat evolved more than compensated for the fuel used in 
* producing the vapour.” It is to this most important phenomenon of 
combustion that I solicit attention—the most careful and the most 
sustained. If the hydrogen had been perfectly burnt in my experi- 
ments, and the quantity of hydrogen present in the steam had been 
only that due to the one pound of water (equal to one pound of steam) 
which was used per pound of fuel to blow in the hydrocarbon oil, we 
should, on this account, have to add to the calorific effect obtainable 
from the fuel, as above, viz., 17°5 pounds, a further quantity of 7°062 
pounds obtainable from the perfect combustion of the hydrogen in the 
steam, and, if in the boiler used, there was no loss of heat up the 
chimney, and the theoretic result had been realized, a total evapora- 
tion of 24562 pounds of water per pound of fuel and steam would 
have been obtained. Again, if a higher class of hydrocarbon had 
been used, such as is common enough, with a calorific value of 22 
instead of 17°5, our total evaporative effect would have been 29, or 
four times as much as we get with badly burnt coal. The highest 
calorific value obtainable from liquid hydrocarbons appears to be that 
derived from the “sextane” of Hoffman, the composition of which is 
C72 per cent., H 28 per.cent., but this is not to be had in com- 
mercial quantities. Its calorific value is 28°72, a curious co-incid- 
ence with the percentage above. But now there comes a further con- 
sideration, which throws even such an increase into the shade, and is 
supported by the following observations. 

The heat of burning hydrogen is 3776° F. No such heat was ever 
obtained during the Woolwich experiments (see Appendix). But 
it was obtained “at Messrs. Griffiths’ factory, Victoria Park, and there, 
in a proper fire-brick combustion-chamber, built inside the ‘boiler ; 160 
gallons of oil per day did the work of three tons of coal—or an evapo- 
rative effect of 46 lbs. of water was obtained by the use of 1 lb. of fuel 
plus 1 lb. of steam. Recent chemical experiments have shown :— 

First. That decomposition of water-vapour takes place whenever 
steam is passed over heated coke or carbon. Hydrogen, carbonic 
oxide, and carbonic acid are produced; probably two different actions 
take place as represented by the following equations, H,O + C = H; 
+ CO and 2H,0 + C = 2H,+ CO, <An analysis of the gas 
obtained, by passing steam over red-hot charcoal for some hours, gave 
as a mean—- 

CE te orewes eoseee 20 per cent. 
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Secondly. If metal such as iron be present, it adds to the quantity 
of hydrogen obtained, according to the following action, 4H,O + 3Fe 
= Fe,0, + H;, and this mixture of gases is inflammable and burns 
with a non-luminous but hot flame, the heat of which would be 
increased if the (CO,) carbonic acid were previously removed. 

Thus, it appears that so far as the chemical question is concerned, 
it is perfectly possible to produce and burn with good effect the com- 
bustible gases contained in water-vapour under certain conditions, not 
in themselves difficult of fulfilment; the first being a sufficiently hot 
chamber, the second being the presence of carbon in any of its forms, 
and the third being the presence of iron or some such metal. Now 
for the effect to be expected which is to induce us to try the ex- 
periment. If 60 per cent. of every pound of steam blown in 
with, and used to blow in the hydrocarbon be hydrogen with 20 per 
cent. carbonic oxide and 20 per cent. carbonic acid, 80 per cent. 
is rendered more or less combustible, even without the presence 
of iron this should give more than 48 units <f heat, 38 being due to 
the hydrogen alone and 104 to the carbonic oxide. As the hydro- 
carbon can be obtained, which will furnish at least 20 units, we might 
arrive at over 68 lbs. of water vaporizable by one pound of water- 
vapour and one pound of hydrocarbon—or nine times our present 
results with coal. Fancy the independence of an ironclad able to 
carry 24 days’ fuel, to say nothing of the absence of stokers’, and coal 
trimmers’, ashes and smoke. At least, in the face of the fact that the 
Russians have now 8 steamers on the Caspian burning liquid fuel, I 
think this is worthy of further investigation. But it seems highly 
probable that the steam issuing from a high-pressure boiler does not 
contain as much oxygen but much more hydrogen than ordinary 
water-vapour. Grove has shown that heat alone can decompose water, 
and we may assume that this action begins with the first increments of 
heat. Water that has been boiled certainly has to be re-oxygenated 
before it is potable water, and nature does this by precipitating it in 
the form of rain or dew. If condensed water had the same con- 
stituents as ordinary water, would it require re-oxygenation? and 
if water raised by evaporation could, without any electrical action, be 
re-deposited as water merely by contact with cold substances or con- 
densation, would there not be continuous rainfall as there is con- 
tinuous evaporation? But you will say that this is only speculation. 
True, but it bears very strongly on the matter in hand. If the major 
part of the oxygen of water be set free during the process of boiling 
to combine with metal in the boiler or carbon in the furnace, it will 
have effects in the boiler such as indeed occur, and I propose under 
that head to investigate. But under the head of fuel it will also have 
a remarkable effect. Besides the combination with carbon above 
shown, any such excess of hydrogen in the steam will go to increase 
the evaporative power in the furnace; and since it appears from the 
observations of Bunsen and Fyfe, above quoted, that in the instance 
of this particular production of hydrogen and its combustion, we 
must acknowledge that ‘the additional heat evolved more than 
‘“‘ compensated for the fuel used to produce the steam,” we are, I 
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submit, on the horns of a dilemma. Either some exertion of force, 
some disappearance of heat, in separation of chemical combinations 
took place in the boiler which was reproduced in the furnace, e.g., the 
formation of an oxide of iron by the separation of the constituents of 
the water, or, the other horn of the dilemma is imminently protruded, 
i.e., that something can be produced from nothing, which is absurd. 
If, on the contrary, we admit that the first action of heat on the water 
tended to produce free oxygen, which oxygen combined with the 
metal present, if the separated hydrogen, in a properly heated 
chamber, recombined with oxygen and gave out heat in doing so, 
then the whole of the phenomena are easily explained without 
violating any of the well-understood laws of physics. Of course the 
oxygen set free might combine with any oxidizable matters contained 
in the water, for which it had more affinity, such as nitrogenous sub- 
stances in sewage water, and a further portion with the carbon in the 
furnace, instead of attacking the metal, and this has been observed to 
be the case, but the result would be the same as regards the proportion 
of hydrogen in the issuing steam, though as regards the boiler itself 
a much more favourable condition of things would ensue, the pro- 
duction of hydrogen being but a poor compensation for the destruc- 
tion of the ‘ler. 

I need scarcely say that if the question I have here put be an- 
swered in the affirmative, and evaporated water HO + a temperature, 
can and does, under certain conditions, part with a portion of its 
oxygen, the whole existing theory of evaporation and condensation 
will have to be reconsidered, and important cosmical views will 
thereby be affected, which seem as yet to have escaped the searching 
examination of accomplished physicists. 

Having thus brought to your notice, sufficiently for the purposes 
of discussion, the fuel we do or can burn—the mode in which we 
waste it or ignore it, and some hints as to what may be done in the 
future to economise or improve its use or combustion—I will now 
turn to the question of boilers, and invite your consideration of that 
subject in two divisions :—First, What are the existing types of boiler, 
and how can they be improved? And secondly, What are the causes 
of decay, and how can they best be prevented or reduced ? 

Were I to take even a cursory view of the various “ water-boxes” 
in which steam of low pressure has been used (I can scarcely call 
them boilers), I should occupy your time, and exhaust your patience, 
uselessly. We have become aware how intimately the economical use 
of fuel is connected with high pressure and temperature of the steam, 
and we have accordingly resorted to the cylindrical boiler as the 
strongest form available at present. I have often, as you are aware, 
drawn attention to what I have called tubulous boilers, and their 
potential advantages, which ought to secure them intelligent attention 
in connection with the fresh water of the surface condensers. With 
these can easily be combined a proper combustion-chamber, and per- 
fect “‘ diffusion,” not ‘‘ confusion,” of heat in the water. That it has 
not yet been done is no matter for astonishment, if we recollect that 
the above “ water-boxes”’ have held their place for half a century; 
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and that tubulous boilers will yet be found to be the only form fit for 
very high pressures, I hold to be an absolute certainty. But my 
business now is with the boiler of to-day—the cylindrical boiler—of 
which I show diagrams, in use for our military and mercantile 
marine. According to Peéclét, half the total heat of combustion is 
given out as radiant heat, and does not go forward with the heated 
gases. If this be so, are our furnaces well devised to secure the 
absorption of this heat by the water? I fear much that they are quite 
the reverse. While the ash-pit is over a body of water which often 
remains cold and immovable when the full steam is passing off from 
its upper surface, the radiant heat downwards is received by a bed of 
ashes, often purposely wetted; at least, that portion of the radiant 
heat in this direction is so received which is not absorbed by the 
stream of air going in under the fire-bars. While the total radiant 
heat above should have uninterrupted access to the top and sides of 
the fire-box, it is intercepted by unburnt carbon, and partially burnt 
air, consisting largely of useless nitrogen: and whereas in the large 
deep fire-box of a locomotive boiler the radiant heat is given its 
utmost value, the furnace of a marine boiler is more like a contrivance 
for producing slag and ashes, than one for promoting perfect com- 
bustion. Is there any recognized proportion between the size of the 
ash-pit and the quantity of air that has to pass through it? or is the 
height of the fire-bars for the convenience of the stoker the measure of 
the space devoted to this purpose? An experiment might easily be 
made on this point by simply lowering the position of the fire-bars 
till the point of most perfect combustion was reached, and considering 
the requirements of the stoker after that much more important point 
had been ascertained. Next comes the consideration alluded to in the 
first part of my paper, that no perfect combustion can be expected in 
a furnace whose sides and top are kept persistently in a comparatively 
cold state ; anda lining of fire-brick which itself touches the iron, which 
iron is in contact with water whose temperature at most is 307° F. 
(that due to 60 lbs. pressure), can never reach the heat necessary to 
burn solid or liquid fuel perfectly, still less the 3,776° F. necessary to 
burn hydrogen. Ifa fire-brick casing be employed, it will be necessary 
that it should have the form of a clay gas-retort, without its flat part, 
and it should be separated from the iron by a thin film of gas sup- 
plied, not from the outward air direct, but from the highly heated 
products of perfect combustion. The radiant heat will then, so far at 
least as the upper portion of it is concerned, be absorbed by the fire- 
clay, and given out to the iron, and by it again to the water, without 
chilling the combustion-chamber. It is on this principle that many 
persons use loose fire-brick in ordinary grates, and it indisputably 
effects a more perfect combustion. Here, again, is an experiment 
which can be easily and inexpensively tried, and one from which good 
results may be hoped. Next comes the tubular part of the boiler; 
and a considerable improvement may probably be effected in modern 
boilers by the better conditions which cylindrical boilers admit as to 
the position and length of the tubes. The water lying in a boiler over 
the crown of the furnace is probably much more highly heated than 
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any other portion, and the tubes conveying the heated gases do not, 
according to Péclét, receive any benefit from the radiant heat of the 
fuel, which he considers to be one-half of the total heat given out. 
If, farther, we examine the action of heated gases passing through 
tubes, we shall find that there is a tendency, by reason of the friction 
on the sides, to form nodes at certain intervals, and to confine the 
highest heat to the centre of the tube. These causes combine to 
render the placing of the tubes over the furnace unadvisable, since 
they cannot contribute their full effect to the already highly heated 
water seeking to rise from the furnace crown; and the interference 
of water-currents produced by them, their number and relative position 
is not calculated to assist in the highest degree the transmission 
of vapour in the required direction. Either, as in the locomotive, 
the tubes should be a continuation of the furnace, or, as return 
tubes, they should be disposed at the sides, due provision being 
made for an uninterrupted return of the water, which has given 
off its steam, to the heating surfaces. It is true that in a marine 
boiler we have conditions widely differing from those of a boiler 
whose plane is fixed, as on land, and if any boilers might safely 
neglect a provision for perfect circulation, it would certainly be those 
whose contents are, as we may say, constantly being stirred and mixed. 
But we may have but little disturbance arising from the motion of the 
vessel during long periods of steaming, and it would therefore not be 
wise to rely on this cause alone to produce a proper diffusion of heat. 
Here, also, it would be possible to introduce very great improvements 
if tubulous boilers should be successfully constructed, and the prin- 
ciple of action which has operated such a marvellous change in our 
steam fire-engines should be more closely studied, since surface con- 
densers have removed the difficulty which was entailed on marine 
boiler construction by the use of salt water. I see reason to believe 
that economy requires the use of fewer and larger furnaces, or, as they 
will then be considered in their true light, combustion chambers, where 
heat is to be generated by the perfect combustion of fuel; that water- 
tubes will to a large extent be substituted for fire-tubes, wna that we 

shall have a longer run before the uptake is reached. It would be most 
desirable that the heat escaping up the funnel should be at all times 

correctly registered, since much more heat is often lost in this way than 
would be due to the temperature of 600° F., which is required for 
creating a draught on the present system. If eventually, by the use 
of jets of steam into the furnace we find that we can get rid of this 
cause of loss, at the same time that we burn the hydrogen to produce 
a good calorific result, a great advance will have been made towards 
our ultimate object, a full command of steam at all times—not by 
‘arrying more fuel, but by the more careful use of what we have. 


The last part of my paper, but by no means the least important of the 
subjects for consideration, is the preservation of boilers from internal 
corrosion. The first step in this consideration must necessarily be 
the ascertaining of the cause of corrosion. So long as we used salt 
water in the boilers, or even fresh water from rivers, the amount 
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of mineral substances (chiefly lime) present, was always more than 
sufficient to deposit a crust of calcareous matter on the interior 
surface which, while seriously reducing the conductivity of the 
metal for heat, effectually prevented corrosion. But as soon as sur- 
face condensation became the rule, and distilled water in consequence 
made up almost the whole of the supply or feed, no such scale was 
formed, and corrosion has become much more rapid. It may be said 
that we ought to return to the use of a large proportion of salt water 
or feed from outside; but this would be accompanied with several 
disadvantages, involving less efficiency, such as the lower temperature 
of feed, the impaired conduction of heat, and a farther complication of 
machinery. It is far better, therefore, to seek improvement by a study 
of the new conditions, and the elimination of those among them which 
are unfavourable to our purpose. The various combinations of oxygen 
with iron, which we call rust or corrosion, take place under certain 
conditions which, as yet, have not been accurately stated. Professor 
Barff will be able to give you some new facts on this part of the sub- 
ject during the discussion, but we know that this, like most other 
chemical changes, is largely affected by the presence of heat and mois- 
ture. Yet not under these conditions will there be any violation of 
the ordinary chemical law, that all such changes take place in obe- 
dience to certain relations which some have called affinities. Thus 
oxygen, if set free from its combination with hydrogen as water by the 
agency of heat, will not combine with iron to form oxide of iron in the 
presence of zinc or any other more oxidisable substance, such as nitro- 
genous matter. All efficient protection of boilers by patented compo- 
sitions, proceed more or less, whether knowingly or not, on this basis ; 
and we, therefore, may consider that one mode by which corrosion can 
certainly be prevented, while no scale is encouraged, is to present to the 
oxygen a more ready combination than that with the iron of the boiler. 
I do not think it necessary to recite all the substances more or less 
available for this object, as I am not here to make inventions or 
recommend them, but to draw attention to first principles. The second 
means by which we may secure a good result for a time is the internal 
coating of the boiler after manufacture with a meval which shall resist 
oxidation, such as copper. It would not be difficult to deposit copper 
on the interior of a new iron boiler, so as to secure this effect, by means 
of a gaivanic battery and a sulphate of copper solution, but any repair 
of tubes or fittings would destroy its continuity, and such solution of 
continuity, however caused, would be fatal to the iron at the point 
where it occurred, in a very short time; the whole effect of oxidisation 
taking place, in an accumulated degree, at the point exposed. There is 
yet another method which may secure success, and at least deserves 
investigation, which is also derived from galvanic considerations, 
and has, in a slightly different direction produced very good 
results. In an ordinary battery for electro-deposition, it is well known 
that very slight differences in the character of the transmitted current 
cause the metal to be deposited either in a pulverulent state or ina 
closely adherent metallic film. Advantage has been taken of this fact 
to prevent the adherence of scale in steam boilers, and Messrs. Field 
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have been able to obviate entirely any deposit in land boilers, by 
attaching to the boiler a small battery, which, by its more energetic 
current, reverses that ordinarily existing in a boiler, and causes what 
would otherwise have been scale to be thrown down as pulverulent 
matter, easily got rid of by ‘“‘ blowing-out” at intervals. Now, it is 
hoped that farther investigations of this action may prevent the 
corrosion, and there seems good reason to think that, if this be the 
case, such a mode of accomplishing our object will be open to less 
objection, and be accompanied with fewer difficulties, than any other. 
We might, indeed, present to the oxygen liberated some substance 
with which it could combine more readily than with iron, but this 
would certainly have to be frequently renewed. We might coat the 
iron with a metal less oxidisable than itself, though retaining the 
perfect power of transmitting heat; but a solution of continuity, 
extremely likely to occur, would only land cs in a worse difficulty. 
We might even construct our boilers entirely of such metal, but there 
would be less tensile strength where we want the highest possible, and 
far greater first cost. 

And here I must pause to acknowledge that some of the recent 
alloys of copper with aluminium, and, still better, phosphorus, seem to 
give more promise of a favourable solution in this direction. If the 
tensile strength be satisfactory, and the corrosion were entirely pre- 
vented, first “cost would not be an insuperable objection, since no one 
can calculate the cost of an inefficient ironclad at an inopportune 
moment, and the cost of destroying ironclad decks every three years to 
put in new boilers would pay for a great part of the expense, whatever 
it might be, of a really efficient boiler, such as might be expected to 
last as long as the ship herself, and much longer than the ship, if she 
were built of steel and sheathed with copper. With respect to the 
conditions galvanically necessary to secure any given metal from 
oxidation, it is well known that this entirely depends on its relation to, 
and metallic or electric communications with other metals or sub- 
stances in its vicinity exposed to the galvanic action, and this know- 
ledge, imperfect as it is admitted to be, by all electricians, is wholly 
ignored in the construction of ships, and scarcely less in all other con- 
structive art. As long as we employed but little metal, this course 
might, with comparative impunity, be pursued, but so soon as we 
began largely to employ substances which were not to be found exist- 
ing as natural products, it became of the highest necessity that we 
should closely study, and thoroughly understand, those conditions 
under which they would return to that state of combination in which 
they were originally found by man. This may be called decay— 
oxidation, rust, or recombination—but it is governed by easily under- 
stood laws, and is at least as much subject to modification to suit 
our purposes, as metallurgy itself, which, by the labours of Bessemer, 
Siemens, and others, has undergone such remarkable changes in our 
own day. 

I trust I have now laid the foundation for an intelligent discussion 
of a most important subject, and, I trust also, that the discussion may 
have the effect of strengthening the hands of our engineers, as well as 
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stimulating the expenditure on experimental research, which is the 
only legitimate means of solving such questions. Once again, I 
strongly deprecate the system, too largely followed, of rule of thumb, 
trial and error, experiments on the scale of twelve inches to a foot, or 
by whatever name the fallacy of spending much to demonstrate little 
may be called, and, I affirm that, of all expenditure, that produces the 
most valuable and lasting results which is made on scientific experi- 
ment, conducted by properly qualified men, on such questions as the 
perfect combustion of fuel and the means of preventing corrosion of 
metals. 


The CuarrMman: I hope there are some gentlemen present who will kindly favour 
us with their opinions on the two points that have been raised by Admiral Selwyn. 
I think they are both highly important to us, and on both he has certainly shewn 
great grounds for improvement. All of us who have had to superintend, if not 
actually to manage the work of a steam-engine, must know perfectly well how true the 
facts are that he has stated. "We may have our various ideas as to the cause, but the 
facts are undoubtedly known to those who work ships at sea, and the Admiral has 
given good grounds why we should consider the necessity for some great improve- 
ment, both in the combustion of fuel and in the working of our boilers. I hope, 
therefore, that some gentleman, who heve scientific experience, will give us the 
benefit of their opinions. 

Professor BARFF : As my name has been mentioned by Admiral Selwyn in his 
paper, I think I ought to rise at once. I do not think I ought to take up your time 
in touching on all the points that might be spoken to, but I will speak on some one 
or two. First of all as to the use of solid fuel in a state of fine division, or of liquid 
fuel. It is manifestly certain that if we throw coals upon a red hot fire in a room, 
we immediately lower the temperature in the room by preventing the quantity of 
heat being given out, and this can be easily understood. When the air passes in at 
the bottom of the fire, the oxygen being in excess, carbonic acid gas is formed and 
this passing through the heated body of the fire, takes up more carbon, and becomes 
carbonic-oxide, which carbonic-oxide again at the upper surface of the fire, at a 
suitable temperature burns, and then gives out a very large amount of heat. Now 
by chilling the top of the fire we prevent this carbonic-oxide from burning, and it 
passes up the chimney, and is aJtogether lost. This is what takes place in using 
solid fuel, in fires which require stoking. Therefore if you can throw your fuel 
into the fire in the state of fine division, or as vapour, or as finely crushed powdered 
coal, you get rid of this difficulty, the temperature being little affected, and you get 
the whole of the heating effects from the carbonic oxide which is first produced, being 
converted into carbonic acid. This I think is the science ot the whole thing, and 
when one has this idea firmly in one’s mind, it seems clear that; anything short of 
introducing fuel into the furnace, except in the finest division, is a thorough mistake. 
In mentioning this, I might aiso mention another matter which has come under my 
notice lately, and it is a fact to which Admiral Selwyn has alluded this evening, 
namely that steam coming in contact with the hot carbon gets converted into 
carbonic oxide, and hydrogen, and this takes place entirely when the temperature 
is high enough: if the temperature be low, carbonic acid is formed. This can be 
prevented by passing your steam into the furnace at a sufficiently high temperature. 
You then add to the heating effect of your furnace, the combustion of the hydrogen 
which is formed, by the decomposition of the water and the carbonic oxide which 
is formed by the same action, these two gases uniting with oxygen to form water and 
carbonie acid, and in this way a very considerable amount of heating power may be 
gained by a judicious use of steam in a furnace, provided, as I think that steam should 
be introduced into the furnace, in a super-heated state. 

That diagram of Admiral Selwyn’s brings to my mind something which may be of 
use. It is perfectly true that this peculiar circulation of heated gases in a tube, is 
detrimental to their giving out their whole heating effect. A namesake of mine, in 
experimenting with superheated steam, found he had great difficulties to contend 
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with in getting its heating effects fully developed in passing it through tubes, and 
the way in which he overcame this difficulty, was by introducing into the pipe a coil 
of twisted iron wire. I am sorry that I did not bring a piece of pipe here this 
evening, as you would have seen that the iron wire placed along the side of the pipe 
had got cemented to the pipe by a process which I am now going to explain to you. 
Some time ago I was asked to look into the question of the corrosion of boilers, and 
I tried a number of experiments, and they led me to the following consideration. I 
found, as no doubt many of you know, that when steam is brought in contact with 
iron at certain temperatures, the red oxide of iron is formed, provided the steam be 
moist, but if the steam be superheated, then magnetic oxide is formed. You notice 
Admiral Selwyn has written on the board Fe,03 and Fe,0,. FeO; is the mole- 
cule of red oxide of iron, and Fe,04, that of the black oxide of iron. Black oxide of 
iron, when formed, is not by steam, as far as I know, whether superheated or wet, 
converted into red oxide of iron. Ihave for many months been experimenting upon 
this most interesting subject, and the result of my experiments I am going to give at 
the Society of Arts, on the 14th of February. In brief, if you submit iron to the 
action of superheated steam, at a suitable temperature, you will convert the sur- 
face of that iron into magnetic oxide, which magnetic oxide will not rust, either by 
water cold, or by water at any temperature, or by moist steam at any temperature. 
I have tried numberless experiments upon it, and would have brought samples here 
to night, only it would have required a small cart, and I do not think Admiral 
Selwyn wished me to do this. I am sure that any gentleman who wishes to attend 
at the Society of Arts will be most welcome, and, without egotism, I think it will 
be worth his while, because if the thingis successful, it means a very great deal. It 
means this, that if you can coat a boiler inside with this magnetic oxide of iron, you 
will prevent the action of the high pressure steam on the boiler from producing 
the rust, which now eats it away. I do not say that we can do it at present, my 
experiments have not gone so far as that, nor can I say whether a riveted boiler 
would be able to stand the temperature or not without starting the rivets, but this 
I do know, that iron coated by this process will not rust, it is not affected by sea 
water, it is not affected by the acid vapours of the laboratory dissolved in water, and 
it will resist the action of all those destructive agencies with which iron can possibly 
be brought into contact in boilers. At all events this is a thing that I think you 
will say deserves investigation, deserves looking into, because if by means of this 
process, we can coat the inside of boilers, then we shall make them last till such 
time as below the water-line deposits have taken place sufficient to prevent any 
mechanical action from breaking away the surface, so as to allow corrosive action 
upon the iron of the boiler, and the upper part of the boilers which will not be 
affected by the friction of steam, or water, will also remain uncorroded, and a boiler 
whose life now is so short as some one has just said will, I think, be able to live for 
a considerable number of voyages. Ido not want to take up your time because 
there are others here who will be able to speak more advantageously than I can on 
the subject, for it is more the business of engineers than my own. I think I have 
laid down for you the chemical principle involved. They are the results of experi- 
ments which astonished me, and which I know astonished many of my chemical 
friends, viz., that when the iron heated to a red heat was brought into contact with 
moist steam, the red oxide was formed (that is the destructive oxide which gives up 
its oxygen to the iron, again taking oxygen from the air, rapidly causing the 
destruction of the iron) ; whereas if the steam be superheated, then the black oxide 
only is formed. But if in the earlier part of the experiment the steam passed over 
the iron is moist, then that steam first forms the red oxide, and afterwards the dry 
steam forms black oxide underneath it, and throws the red oxide off. This is a point 
off considerable interest, and bears very much upon the question. Since I saw Ad- 
miral Selwyn a few days ago, I have been performing several experiments on the 
oxidation of iron, and I am satisfied myself with the results, though I shall have to 
perform some other experiments to satisfy the outside public, that distilied water, 
perfectly free from oxygen, acts upon iron, oxidises it, and the oxide of iron re- 
mains to a certain extent actually dissolved in the water. Other experiments are 
going on, and I hope in the course of some two or three months to be able to 
illustrate to you here, if you will, that such is the action of water without free 
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oxygen on iron. Therefore water is not, as we have been accustomed to call it, the 
carrier simply of oxygen, but is decomposed with evolution of hydrogen. It is not 
a something which induces oxidation, for we all know that perfectly dry iron, as we 
may see in our bright steel fenders at home, will not rust, but let the least moisture 
come in contact with them and they rust at once. That has been explained in this 
way, that the water has induced the oxidation just as it has also been explained 
that carbon absorbs those gases which create bad smells, and so by absorbing them 
causes a slow oxidation. Both these statements will, I think, be proved to be in 
themselves incorrect. If it be true, as I believe it is, that the iron has been oxidised 
at the expense of the water, and also by moist steam in the boiler, the hydrogen has 
been set free. 

Mr. Lewis Orricu: Those who know Admiral Selwyn will know that he was one 
of the first to call attention publicly to the use of liquid fuel. I had the pleasure of 
seeing a number of his experiments, and I also myself introduced in a few instances 
the use of liquid fuel for boilers. It has been shown you to-night that that kind of 
fuel can undoubtedly produce the best results. But there is one great difficulty in 
applying liquid fuel, and that is that when you want to buy it in quantities, the 
price rises to such an extent that what you gain in one way you lose in another. 
When it was first introduced, heavy oil was a perfect bore to those who produced it, 
but when they found it could be used for this purpose, the price went up from 
about a halfpenny a gallon to 23d., which price, I believe, the Government paid 
for the purpose of the experiments carried om in Woolwich Dockyard. You will 
see from this that the price rose to five times the original amount, so that whatever 
was gained in economy of fuel was lost by the excessive charge that was made for 
it. I believe, therefore, it will be found for all practical purposes that dust fuel or 
the steam-stoker will be equally effectual. By the use of the steam-stoker you can 
burn a very inferior kind of coal such as in many cases is thrown away at the 
collieries, where you may see mountains of it lying at the pit mouth, and in many 
places they won’t even carry it up to the surface because they cannot get a sufficient 
price for it to pay for the labour of so doing. If the application of either dust-fuel, 
on Mr. Crampton’s plan, or the different kinds of steam-stokers which are already 
before the public was more extended, I feel convinced that that would be found the 
most practical mode of applying fuel, because there is plenty of it, and there is not 
the chance that a certain class of men might lay hold of it and raise the price to 
such an extent as to do away with all the economy that would otherwise be attained. 
Now, with reference to the introduction of a sufficiently large space in boilers for 
combustion chambers, and for the purpose of effecting perfect construction in 
boilers, I certainly believe that naval architects are very much to blame because 
they give such a small amount of space to the engineer into which to put his 
engines and boilers; and when they find that in the confined space and the very 
cramped room given to them, the machinery is not efficient, then they blame the 
engineer, instead of which it is not the engineer who is to blame, but the architect 
for giving too little space for putting sufficient steam power into the ship. We are 
shown a boiler here as one of the most modern boilers in the Navy, and in the boiler 
you will find a place behind the bridge that is called the combustion chamber, 
which is one of the most important parts of the boiler, and this should be ample 
and sufficient for the purpose of mixing the gases and the air that is introduced for 
the proper and efficient combustion of the fuel. In the boiler, on the other side, 
you will find that with the exception of a space left between the back of the com- 
bustion chamber and the tubes, which in many boilers is not more than about 
18 inches (instead of which it might with the greatest advantage be 30 to 36 inches 
in width), there is really no combustion chamber of a sufficient size to effect an 
efficient combustion, and the consequence is, instead of a volume of useful heat pass- 
ing into the tubes, it is only smoke, and further, the tubes get covered with soot, 
which is a very bad conductor, and thereby a great loss of heat is occasioned. But 
there is another evil, and that has been shown very clearly by Admiral Selwyn’s 
diagram, which shows that when the gases that pass away from the fuel in com- 
bination with the air pass into tubes of a small diameter they get clogged or choked, 
and instead of remaining flame they become smoke which is far less efficient. Now, 
if instead of having a number of small tubes, we employed a different kind of tubes, 
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referred to in the paper as tubulous boilers, the result would be a great saving in 
fuel. Tubulous boilers are fitted with a number of water tubes, which are tubes 
that have the water contained inside the tubes and the fire outside the tubes, and 
either without any means of circulation or with an additional tube inside, for the 
purpose of creating a proper and efficient circulation, The tube I am now referring 
to is what is called the “ Field”’ tube, after the inventor, Mr. Edward Field, a civil 
engineer, who was the first to produce a practical water tube for the use of boilers. 
Perkins, forty-five years ago, introduced his double tubes, but the evil of the double 
tube was that the internal tube was perfectly parallel, and when the fire acted upon 
the external surface of the outer tube the current of water became so quick that it 
completely shut off the ingress of the water in the parallel tube. 


Perkins’ Tube. Field’s Tube.. 


It will be seen that both Perkins’ and Field’s tubes consist of one outer tube and 
one inner circulating tube. The steam formed on the internal surface of the heat- 
ing surface will pass upwards so quickly in Perkins’ tube that it will completely 
close the ingress of the water into the internal tube. The principal part of 
Mr. Field’s invention consists in putting a bell mouth at the top of the circulating 
tube. By this bell mouth you cause the current that passed upwards to pass out at 
the circumference of the bell mouth, and to allow a sufficient amount of solid water 
to pass down the internal tube to replace the ascending current in the annular space 
outside it. I have measured the circulation in those tubes, and I have found that 
it amounts to about ten feet per second. You will therefore be able to understand 
that where there is a very efficient fire, such as in steam fire-engines, as has been 
referred to in the paper, the circulation in these tubes is tremendous. As the 
temperature of the fire may be perhaps from 1,500 to 2,000 degrees you will be able 
to understand that it is perfectly easy to raise steam from cold water in a steam fire- 
engine to 100 lbs. pressure in from seven to eight minutes. It is done by putting 
a large amount of this very eflicient heating surface in a very efficient fire. If 
you were to take in the marine boiler, the horizontal tubes shown, and make the 
whole of that space a combustion chamber it would be about 8 feet in length 
instead of 3 feet 6 inches, and then fill the space with hanging water tubes of the 
description just mentioned, I feel convinced the boiler would be far more efficient, 
because there would be more scope for the gases to act upon the water. To prove 
to you that my assertion is not without actual practice, [ may mention to you that 
I made for the Indian Government four “ Field’ boilers for road steamers, and the 
weight of those boilers was only two tons each, and by very careful experiment we 
found that the evaporation of water per hour was forty-eight cubic feet. In ordinary 
locomotive boilers of the weight of two tons you will only evaporate about twenty- 
five cubic feet of water per hour, or about half of what the other boilers did. 

Admiral Selwyn has mentioned the difference between the exceedingly efficient 
heating surface in a locomotive fire-box, and the comparatively less efficient heating 
surface from the tubes. Now, the ordinary “ Field” boiler is nothing else but a 
locomotive fire-box, but with this difference, that in addition to having the fire-box 
heating surface, which is by itself very efficient, you put the whole of the tube- 
heating surface into the fire-box, and suspend it over the fire by means of the 
“Field” tubes, and thereby you get not only absolute contact with the fire and 
heated gases, but you get the whole of the benefit of the radiation of the fire, which 
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is far more than people would generally believe. The question that is neglected in 
a great many boilers is the question of circulation. Circulation means that there is 
a sufficient amount of movement in the water so as to wash off from the heating 
surface the steam bubbles that collect and cling to the heating surface. If there is 
a sufficient motion in the water to wash off the steam bubbles from the heating 
surface, fhe same boiler, with a good circulation, will evaporate a great deal more 
water than a boiler with narrow water spaces where there is insufficient circulation, 
because in'the latter case there is steam in contact with the heating surface instead 
of water. Steam cannot be evaporated a second time, whereas water can be 
evaporated and formed into steam if it is only allowed the necessary temperature ; 
it then goes away, and leaves another particle of water to come in contact with the 
heating surface. I think, as a practical engineer, we are very much indebted to 
Admiral Selwyn for again calling attention to these different points. He has 
laboured, to my knowledge, for many years, and has done a great deal of good. 
People will not believe us—why? because they say we are interested parties. But 
surely Admiral Selwyn cannot be an interested party, as he is neither an engineer 
nor a boiler-maker. 

Mr. HanpysIDE: I am a comparative stranger here, but this is a subject in which 
I take a very great and deep interest at the present time. There is one point I should 
very much like to have further information upon, and that is the use of liquid fuel 
either as a spray or in any other way. It appears to me that that is a subject which 
the Navy ought to follow more closely, for it means the saving of fuel on long sea 
voyages. I think it would add greatly to the interest of this paper if we could hear 
what is the best way of treating liquid fuel, either as a liquid or in the form of 
spray. 

i Lewis Orricu: I shall have great pleasure in describing the kind of furnace 
and the kind of apparatus I apply for the purpose of using liquid fuel for ordinary 
Cornish boilers and for ordinary marine boilers. The illustration shows a section 
of an ordinary Cornish boiler, and in the flue of the boiler there are the common 
fire bars and the bridge. Under ordinary circumstances coal would be heaped upon 
the fire bars and burnt in the usual way. But when liquid fuel is to be applied, we 
leave the whole of the fire bars covered with a thick layer of ashes, for the purpose 
of preventing air penetrating from the ashpit through the bars, as all the air must 
be let in at the door to be able to regulate the amount of air that is mixed with the 
liquid fuel, which is taken from a tank and carried in a pipe A (Plate II), down to 
the injection ‘B. The steam enters through a small steam pipe 8, led from the top of 
the boiler, the steam coming in on one side of the injector and the oil on the other side. 
The steam enters, as shown in the enlarged view of the injector, in a central nozzle 
and the oil enters outside in an annular nozzle, or it may be vice versd, the oil being 
in the central nozzle and the steam in the annular nozzle. At the commencement, 
before we have ‘any steam in the boiler, it is necessary to light an ordinary fire to 
get steam in the boiler. As soon as this is done the bars are covered with ashes and 
the oil is ignited by a handful or two of shavings. It is necessary to adopt this 
plan if you do not want an explosion of the oil, but having the flame to commence 
with there is no difficulty in continuing to burn the oil; you turn on the oil and 
steam and at about a couple of feet from the nozzle of the injector it takes fire and 
continues to burn, and the result is perfect combustion, because there is a perfectly 
blue flame which is quite transparent, and this is impossible to obtain where you 
burn coal, because there is not perfect combustion. By the cock A you can regulate 
the amount of oil supplied, and when you wish to stop you have merely to turn off 
the cocks letting in the steam and oil. Also in this respect it is far more econo- 
mical than coal, because after you stop firing in coal there is a lot left on the grate 
and wasted, but here you do not waste any oil. In one case in the country the 
owner came and complained to me that it was a very dangerous thing and he was 
half inclined to do away with it, because they had had an explosion. Upon in- 
quiring how it happened, he informed me that his stoker had warned him not to 
allow the oil to squirt on to the fuel unless there was a flame, but he thought there 
was no harm in that and commenced to put oil on the incandescent fuel, and the 
consequence was that a slight explosion occurred, the door flew open and he was 
knocked three or four yards back in the coal heap. To prove to him by exampl 
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that there was no danger whatever, I pointed to an ordinary gas jet burning 
close by which he admitted was not dangerous. I reminded him, however, how 
easily he could make it dangerous by turning it on without lighting it, and then 
leaving it for a while to allow gas to accumulate, and on going into the room some 
time afterwards with a lighted candle an explosion would immediately take place, 
and this is exactly the same thing that took place here. If they are both properly 
used they are equally free from danger. 

Mr. HanpysipE: Are you certain that the combustion of the spray took place 
without its touching the layer of hot fuel? 

Mr. Lewis Otricu: There need not be any hot fuel to commence with. If you 
get a few handfuls of shavings, set light to them and commence by squirting the oil 
on to the flame, the spray immediately catches fire and continues to burn as long 
as there is any oil. 

Mr. Hanpysmwwg: Are you aware if that is the way it is now used on the 
Caspian ? 

Mr. Oxricn: No; I can only tell you what I have done myself and what I have 
seen done. I cannot say whether it has been used in any other way. 

Mr. Corxton: As Admiral Selwyn proposes to introduce this into our Navy, I 
may mention that some years ago I was in India and this system was tried in a 
lengthened series of experiments in a ship called the “Palos,” of the United 
States. From what I read in the “Scientific Marine,’ and in one or two papers, 
it appears to me as if this very plan, with no less than 900 jets, had been used. 
I should be glad if we could have any further information. 

Mr. RgEcE: May I be allowed to suggest, in the case of an ironclad carrying the 
enormous amount of this very dangerous oil required for its furnaces, if the vessel 
that contained it was struck by a shell, it would involve the entire destruction of 
the ship? Also, in the event of an accident happening, like that which occurred at 
Greenwich, of a boy dropping a lamp, there would be extreme danger of combus- 
tion where so much of this very volatile and inflammable oil was in constant use. 
Then there is another thing—we know that in the experiments tried at the Poly- 
technic Institution with an insulated boiler, it exhibited a greater electric power 
than even their enormous electrical apparatus, and I would suggest, whether in the 
action of generating steam there might not be some electrical action, which would 
account in some way for the generation of hydrogen gas, and I would also suggest, 
about the experiment of throwing the coal on the top of the fire and thus lowering 
the temperature, that if the coal could be introduced wnder the burning coals, you 
would have the most perfect combustion that could be imagined. 

Admiral Srtwyn: I have not a great deal to reply to Professor Barff’s observa+ 
tions, because they were so perfectly clear, so perfectly lucid, and have confirmed, 
I am happy to say, almost everything I have advanced in so great a degree, that I 
can only congratulate myself on having been able to come so far towards require- 
ments of so high an authority on chemistry. With regard to Mr. Olrich, he has 
given you the application of liquid in ordinary boilers, but he did not quite let you 
see the very simple apparatus. It is one of the very simplest things you can 
possibly make. You take what is called a common gas cross, or double tee, which is 
@ piece of cast-iron in that shape (Plate II). You close up one end with a nut and 
fit on to the opposite end acone. You thread the outside of the other openings 
and put on two union joints. Inside the one of them you put a nut and you carry 
a small bent tube inside it gths of an inch in diameter. The oil enters this, passes 
down it and issues out at the point. The steam enters on the opposite side and 
passes down the outer tube concentrically round the first-named and induces the 
exit of the oil; it would even suck up the oil from below the apparatus instead of 
its coming down from above if required, and that is all the apparatus you require. 
The reason of the explosion of gas you will easily see is exactly the same as if you 
load a very hot fire with a lot of slack. Any careless stoker can produce precisely 
the same effect, but I never saw it do any great harm. It has sometimes given such 
a lesson as throwing a man back on the coals and singeing his whiskers, and that 
was the fit reward of a gentleman who wished to try experiments which he was 
told not to do. With regard to Mr. Handyside’s question about the best mode of 
burning oil, that report completely answers it, because the experiments during nine 
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months resulted in giving out, not only the whole value of the fuel, but we got a 
little more because of the burnt hydrogen of the steam as well. That, therefore, I 
regard as the best and most simple mode of burning oil, and there is no danger in 
any sort of way about it from beginning to end. The mode of burning in the 
United States ship ‘“ Palos,” was by means of a great number of small jets, about 
the very worst way in which you could possibly try to burn the fuel, and one in 
which you would be sure to do two things, produce an immense quantity of un- 
burnt carbon in the shape of soot and smoke, and probably considerably injure 
the whole of the heating surface of the boiler. You get a large smoky flame from 
such jets. There is but one way of burning oil and that is to drive it in in spray, so 
that the oxygen may at once seize each particle, and when you do that, if you look 
into the furnace, not only can you see through the flame but in many instances 
there is no flame whatever ; when the highest heating power is being evolved there 
is nothing but a deep blue glow pervading the furnace. When you get it into the 
fire-brick combustion chamber quite another case arises and then you get the burn- 
ing heat of hydrogen, an intense white blinding light ; but in the ordinary boiler, 
burning with a furnace equally adapted to burn coals, the next minute you have, 
if you burn it perfectly, a blue glow only, you may call it if you like an oxyhydrogen 
flame. 

With regard to what Mr. Reece has said as to the danger, I can only tell him that 
this is not what he supposes, that this oil is a heavy hydrocarbon oil capable of 
sinking below salt water, and, therefore, of a greater specific gravity than salt 
water—that not only is it not combustible in any ordinary form, but I have myself 
on many occasions quenched a white-hot fire-brick in a tank of it. You cannot set 
it on fire in any way except by burning it as I have told you. If you put a lot of 
shavings into it and set them on fire, the shavings will act as wicks and it will burn 
with a smoky flame like train oil, but there will not be any explosion. Its boiling 
point is 560° F., a heat which you never can attain by any atmospheric changes of 
temperature, or by our stoke holes heated though they be unduly, and the quantity 
you carry is that which will suffice for your purpose. As it is the same bulk as 
water and not as coals, where you carry one ton of coals you can carry one and 
a-half tons of this oil, and that ton and a-half properly burnt in an ordinary boiler, 
without any special provisions, will, as we have demonstrated over the nine months’ 
trial, give you nearly three times the value of ordinary coal. I may say also during 
the nine months’ trial and at the end of it, in a 150 horse-power boiler, going on 
day after day with certain intermissions for the convenience of the officials and so 
on, there was not enough carbon deposited on the tubes or furnaces to dirty a white 
pocket handkerchief. I think that is a proof of the perfect combustion. As to the 
element of danger, I can assure Mr. Reece that there is not the slightest doubt or 
difficulty on that subject, and that we do not burn petroleum oil. 

I should have said, in answer to Mr. Olrich, that the quantity which is obtainable 
of this liquid fuel is solely dependent on the demand. It is quite true hitherto it 
has been a refuse product of gas-tar distillation principally to obtain aniline colours, 
and also in those countries where the light oils are produced from the earth oil, 
from the distillation of those earth oils to get the lighter products, the burning oil 
and light spirits, these are taken off. And then along our coast, the whole distance 
from Poole, in Dorsetshire, and right away on to the French coasts, there exists a 
layer of stiff blue clay, called the Kimmeridge clay, which is accompanied by a 
deposit of animal remains. This is capable of giving forty gallons of oil to every 
ton, so that the supply in England, if you choose to seek it, is entirely inexhaustible 
and can be produced at a very low rate. But so long as we merely seek to utilise 
refuse products on which chemists are day by day at work to extract something new 
in the way of a colour for the ladies’ dresses, we can scarcely hope to rely in very 
great measure on that, and it is, therefore, that I have carefully abstained from 
advocating in this puper the mere employment of such substances for liquid fuel, 
but I have pointed out how we may burn the existing fuel more perfectly, by 
powdering the coal and getting it more nearly into the condition of a liquid. The 
Armstrong boiler which Mr. Reece referred to at the Polytechnic, was simply a case 
of friction produced by escaping steam. Each of a great number of small jets, by 
which the steam issued was furnished with a wood plug perforated ; and the fric- 
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tional effect of the steam in escaping generated the electricity, another proof that 
electricity, heat, motion, and light are all modes of force and nothing more. 

With your permission I will say one word more to my brethren in the Navy. If 
we look back to history we shall find that the origin of our Navy was the carrying 
of military forces on board to perform certain military duties ; that very speedily 
the most necessary persons, those who conducted the soldiers to their destination 
became more and more important; that they gradually learned the use of arms, 
and at the present moment are not much behind their military brethren in the 
eflicient way in which they conduct combats whether by sea or land. But if our 
Naval Officers of to-day will not learn the lesson which that fact inculeates, and will 
not make themselves as perfect engineers as they are Naval Officers, which they may 
very easily do by attacking the question early, going into the best schools, the 
schools of the workshop—for there is no other school worth a farthing, since in other 
schools we are only taught effete knowledge,—if they will not condescend to do that, 
their place will be as surely taken by the engineers as the seagoing military men’s 
place was taken by the Naval Officers. 

The CuarrMan: I think the meeting will join me in thanking Admiral Selwyn 
for his most interesting paper. There has been a great deal for us ail to think of 
in what he said. I go with him in the whole of it, and I must also say I go with 
him in this last piece of advice that he has given to the rising generation of Naval 
Officers. There is no want of talent in the young Officers of the Navy, but I do 
hope that they will employ that talent in practising the things that are really 
required for their profession, whether in the engineering or in the navigation 
parts of it. Both are requisite and J must say i think much more attention must 
be devoted to the engineering part of our profession than has hitherto been the 
case. 
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ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF BOYS IN THE ARMY. 
By Major H. L. Geary, R.A., Assistant Adjutant-General, Dublin. 


Tie two great studies now occupying alike the minds of men who 
delight in war, and those who hate it after a reasonable and not 
merely sentimental manner, are, lst. How to produce the most deadly 
weapons of destruction; and 2ndly, How to use them most efficiently 
in offence, and to baffle their operation when on the defensive. 

I do not propose this evening to discuss the first, but to confine 
myself to what I hold to be the first and most important considera- 
tion in the second. ‘To consider, in short, what manner of men we 
require to fight our battles under the new conditions of modern war- 
fare, and how and where we are to get them. 

Till within the last twenty years the capabilities of the weapons 
in use were so limited and well defined that an absolute and almost 
automatic obedience on the part of every subordinate fighting man, 
whether Officer, non-commissioned officer or soldier, enabled the 
commander of an Army himself, to direct every detail with effect, 
even as a chess-player assigns some special part in the game to the 
last pawn. The automatic period has now passed away, and we 
expect in future that commander to be most successful who can most 
truly confide in the individual capacity and intelligence of every man 
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im his army. Ard as the strength of a chain is to be measured by its 
weakest link, so the efficiency of each battalion will now depend upon 
the prevalence of these qualities in its ranks. Eye witnesses of the 
battle fields in France during the last war, brought home no more 
startling facts for reflection than the extraordinary results achieved by 
the intelligent and spontaneous action of even private soldiers, in 
support of one thoroughly understood and general idea. 

A modern battle-field has been described as presenting a series of 
combats fought under these conditions, subject to the direction of one 
ruling mind, imparting homogeniety and unity of effort to the whole. 
I do not propose to decide here, how much is henceforth to be left to 
individual intelligence, but rather to enquire how far we may hope to 
find that essential to modern tactics represented in our ranks, and I 
incline to the opinion that whatever theorists may lay down, we can 
not venture far in the new direction without imminent risk, unless 
more serious attention is given to the mental qualities of our soldiers. 
Brave, stolid, ignorant Britons we know can fight like heroes, shoulder 
to shoulder, but we must develop in them something more, if they are 
to maintain their character under the changed conditions of modern 
warfare. ‘ 

It is right here to acknowledge what has been done in this direction. 
The regulations now enjoin that every soldier shall be able to read and 
write as soon as possible after he joins, and a fair standard of education 
of an elementary character is required before a private soldier can 
become a serjeant. Schools of gunnery and musketry and the increased 
attention given to the annnal practice have secured a fair amount of 
practical knowledge of the weapons in use and their capabilities, and 
autumn manoeuvres have exploded many of the old prejudices and 
superstitions which bound us, more than anything else could have 
effected, short of a disaster. Still, all these things will not make an 
intelligent modern soldier out of an ignorant untrained recruit before 
his first period of six years’ limited engagement shall have expired. 

The greater advantages offered of late years, together with a reduc- 
tion of the standard, and depressed trade, have given an impulse to 
the influx of recruits; but their quality is very little, if at all im- 
proved. Desertion and fraudulent enlistment have not greatly 
diminished. We still depend for our recruits mainly upon the failures 
of society ; the men who have not been absorbed into industrial or 
settled occupations at the normal age. 

I think if we study the history of the question carefully up to the 
present date, it will not be found that the unsatisfactory quality of the 
recruits has been due to the direct parsimony of the Government. 
It certainly is not at the present hour. The advantages of the Army 
compare very favourably with those offered to the same class of men 
in eivil life. A soldier now is well fed, well clothed, well paid, and 
lightly worked, and provision is made that he shall not leave the 
Service empty handed. This is recognized by reflecting working 
men. Butif you ask them, “why do you not let your sons enlist,” the 
reply is a shrug of the shoulder, and a not very complimentary allu- 
sion to the sort of men who constitute our rank and file. It is sub- 
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mitted that the fault lies in our system of recruiting. We lay our- 
selves out to attract only the kind of men described above, and it can- 
not be a matter of surprise therefore that we do not get that better 
class of men, to whom are offered only the clumsiest inducements. If 
the fact be recognised that all the best of the working classes have 
settled down to some trade or occupation by seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, it follows that the recruiting serjeant only picks up, as a 
rule, the “* ne’er-do-weels,”’ or such as have a superabundant amount 
of wild oats to sow. Now the former, not the latter, are the men we 
want for the Army, as the only suitable units upon whom we can 
depend for carrying into effect the more intelligent system of tactics 
which are now approved. 

How are we to get them? What will induce them to come ?— 
Nothing. But we can draw from the same source. We can go to the 
schools in which they are reared, and offer the boys, as a reward for 
good conduct and industrious habits, a career which places them at once 
in advance of their contemporaries, one which while presenting great 
attractions to the youthful imagination is conscientiously felt to be a 
good and profitable one for a well-conducted working man—seeing 
that there are some million lad= of the requisite description in the 
United Kingdom, we can carefuity select the number desired in such a 
manner that the Army may be a prize for good conduct, and at the 
same time one not too difficult of attainment. 

The admission that there are a larger proportion of recruits now 
than formerly who can read and write, owing to the spread of 
primary education, involves the confess..n that our present system of 
recruiting goes as far as possible to neutralize the benefits which early 
education and training are calculated to confer. Take the case of the 
recruit who, having been educated in a good elementary school, left it 
at from 13 to 15 years of age. Since then he has tried various sorts 
of occupation from errand boy to labourer, mixed with the usual 
society to be found in the streets, lost nearly all the good he learned 
in school, and picked up a good deal he would have been better with- 
out, and is at last caught by the recruiting serjeant. Contrast this 
product with what the soldier might have been had this street expe- 
rience never been his. 

That soldiers who originally enlisted as boys direct from good 
schools make the best non-commissioned officers, and are amongst the 
best conducted men, the returns of the Military Asylum and Royal 
Hibernian Military School have borne annually an unvarying testi- 
mony. It is this which has led enthusiasts to go on hoping for the 
day when the name of soldier, purged from its reproach, shall be 
restored to its olden signification as a title of honour. 

According to the latest information I have received, of the 851 men 
now serving in the Army from the Royal Military Asylum, only fifteen 
are returned as of bad character, and 650 are either Officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and musicians, whilst of 1,083 men from the Royal 
Hibernian Military School only twelve are returned as of bad 
character, and 832 are Officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
musicians. An inquiry into the character of the lads who are enlisted 
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besides the above-mentioned, proves that their value is in direct pro- 
portion to the efficiency of the school training they received before 
enlistment, some of the boys from good industrial schools com- 
paring favourably with the boys from the two military schools, whilst 
others, who have been enlisted on the sole consideration of being sons 
of pensioners, or old soldiers, are worse than useless. 

There is ample material in the country, as I have already hinted, 
out of which the results achieved by the military schools may be 
increased to an extent far exceeding the needs of our Army. 

According to the census-return there were, in June 1871, 3,243,650 
males between 10 and 20 years of age, or 33°'4 per cent. of the entire 
population of the United Kingdom. An analysis of the classification 
of occupations justifies the assumption that at least 1,000,000 of the 
above are to be found in some description of elementary schools. But 
the variety of forms in which particulars are given renders it difficult, 
if not impossible, for an amateur to account for this number with pre- 
cision. I will, therefore, only indicate the principal of the possible 
sources of supply. From the last report of the Committee of Council 
on Education in England and Wales, I gather that there are— 


In elementary schools, receiving Government 


grants, about... +“ 47,000 boys. 
Over 13 years of age, in schools under simple 

inspection, probably. . a -- 10,000 _ ,, 
Of the same age, and in night schooks. os 20,000 ., 
Over 12 years of age, in Union schools in 

England and Wales. A 5 18,000 _ ,, 
In Reformatory and Industrial schools in 

England and Wales. ars ce -- 14,200 _ ,, 


The two military schools ee ae oo E000 .. 


Total .. 115,000 


In Ireland, with the exception of about 3,000 boys in Industrial 
Schools or Reformatories, the particulars required are so difficult to 
obtain that I have been content to refer to the census return of the 
week ending 17th June, 1871, from which I infer that there were then 
about 250,000 boys, between 7 and 16 years of age, in primary schools. 
I think, considering the increasing efforts that are being yearly made 
in the furtherance of education, it will not be excessive to estimate 
that, eventually, we may have, with suitable encouragement, 200,000, 
or one-fifth the number of boys in elementary schools, from whom to 
select our annual contingent of 25,000 or 30,000 recruits, possessing 
such qualifications as the “War Department may reasonably require. 

The advantages which should render the army a satisfactory career 
for boys are yearly becoming more widely appreciated. The paper 
read in this theatre, by Mr. John MacGregor, on 5th April, 1875; the 
reports of the Inspectors of Industrial Schools, and the support given 
to the principle of Captain Bedford Pim’s Bill for the establishment 
of training schools, evince this. Mr. Norton, of Down’s House, 
Yalding, read a paper last October, at the annual conference of 
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Guardians for the Six Southern Counties, held at Reading, on the 
subject of training boys in union schools for the army and navy, when 
a resolution of approval was unanimously passed. The heartiest 
promises of co-operation have been made by menagers of a large 
number of Industral and other schools, in which the Middlesex In- 
dustrial school at Feltham is conspicuous. Nor is Ireland at all in the 
background. A training school has, within the last six months, been 
established in Dublin, under the most favourable auspices of private 
benevolence, and there is a very general disposition, on the part of 
Irish Industrial School Managers, to fail in with any measure which 
may authoritatively be proposed. I think we may, therefore, couclude 
that the state of public opinion is such that the necessary number of 
lads would be forthcoming, if Her Majesty’s Government should 
decide to supersede the present mode of recruiting by a system of boy- 
enlistment, which shall commend itself to the circumstances of the 
various schools. Bearing in mind that the object of the State in 
adopting such a measure, and so obviating recourse to the present 


system except in emergency, would be to introduce a better quality of: 


soldier—one less liable to desert, better behaved, and more intelligent 
while serving, and more self-supporting on his return to civil life. 
The following are submitted as legitimate requirements :— 

1. Physical fitness. 

2. Good elementary education. 

3. Drill. 

4. Knowledge of a specific industry, music, or fitness for a clerk. 

5. Good character. 

Any boys who possessed these qualifications should be eligible. 

The age of enlistment should be from 14 to 17 years of age (lads to 
join the ranks at 17 years of age), so as to enlist them direct from 
school, before gathering any experience of street life. 

The annual requirements of the army are about 30,000 recruits; 
but, as the desertion and incorrigible element disappeared, this number 
would decrease to 25,000. As every effort would be made io enlist 
boys as old as procurable, it may be assumed each boy would serve 
an average of two years before joining the ranks. It would, therefore, 
be necessary to keep on foot an establishment of 50,000 boys, i in some 
form or other, and recruit it by about 25,000 boys annually, to replace 
a similar number passed into the ranks. The boys might be dis- 
tributed as follows :—5,000 with regiments, to be distributed in the 
proportion of, say, 12 to a battalion or 6 to a battery of Royal 
Artillery. They should be employed as apprentices in bands, offices, and 
workshops, according to their previous training. They would liberate, 
for regular duty in the ranks, a considerable “number of handy men 
now employed, and give an addition to our fighting strength of at 
least 3,000 men. They would, moreover, be in training to become 
non-commissioned officers and artificers. There should be little diffi- 
culty in looking after so small a number of boys, though a larger 
number would, in a regiment constantly moving about, no doubt be 
troublesome. Sending boys direct to regiments has, I am aware, been 
objected to by certain school managers, as fraught with danger to the 
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lads’ welfare; but I think, when we look to the fact of so small a 
proportion of boys from the military schools turning out badly, these 
misgivings have no solid foundation. None but the most depraved 
would designedly seek to lead a boy astray. To my mind, a boy ina 
regiment is more likely to be too much petted. 

Here, I would mention that, during the past year, the efficacy of 
such an employment of boys was tested on a limited scale in the Royal 
Artillery. About sixty boys were selected from the Irish Industrial 
Schools and from the Middlesex Industrial School at Feltham. They 
were posted in the proportion of about six to each battery, and 
placed as apprentices in the different workshops. The reports which 
were called for after a time concerning them were entirely satis- 
factory both as regards conduct and usefulness. Some were with 
batteries which took part in the mobilization of last summer, and were 
found useful in assisting the battery artificers to whom they were 
attached. Now it is well known that at present the trades element is 
not represented in the ranks of our Army to the extent desirable. 
There are many battalions which are dependent upon civilians for 
mending the men’s shoes. There is a constant demand for more 
tailors, and men suitable for clerks. There is little doubt, if we 
entered on a campaign to-morrow, very few regiments could hut them- 
selves, if necessary, or mend their own carts. In the Crimea, there 
was valuable time and life wasted, by so many infantry soldiers not 
knowing how to dig; wildly flourishing a spade or pick is not 
sufficient. 

All these things are taught to a greater or less extent in industrial, 
reformatory, and some other schools; and school managers are ready 
to advance further in this direction if the military authorities will 
only say, we'll take your boys. Very little supervision is requisite for 
such lads in regiments; their training and habits of skilled work 
render them very amenable to discipline. The principal thing is to 
keep them constantly employed between school, trades-work, and drill, 
and to place them in charge of a really good, steady non-commissioned 
officer or soldier, who will look after them in barracks, and save them 
from bad companionship. In rendering such a measure popular with 
Commanding Officers, care must be taken in selecting boys; for an un- 
trained, idle lad causes trouble, and is worth nothing. The value of 
a steady influx of more or less skilled workmen to the Army would be 
very great; but, to produce a marked improvement in its general 
character, further measures are necessary than this small addition of 
boys to the effective battalions. With the exception of boys from the 
two military schools, it is suggested that 15 should be the lowest 
age at which boys should join a regiment. To meet the views of those 
who prefer to retain charge of the boys over the growing age, @ capita- 
tion grant might be offered to such approved schools as would pass 
boys into the Army at 17 years of age. 

The remainder, say 40,000,’ should be enrolled in companies, and 


1 Seeing that boys are enlisted for twelve years, as the system of boy-enlistment 
came into operation this number would gradually diminish, till it would not exceed 
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distributed throughout the country at the head-quarters of sub-dis- 
tricts, being recruited from the neighbouring schools. The boys in 
these companies should be mixed together without reference to the 
class of school, whether industrial or school-board school, from which 
they were derived. Their trade and literary instruction, physical and 
industrial training, should receive careful attention. Thoroughly bad 
boys should be weeded out, and dismissed. 

Thus, every 25,000 recruits who joined the ranks annually would 
be highly trained and efficient soldiers. 

Let us now try and palliate the formidable addition to the Army 
Estimates of 50,000 boys to be paid and clothed as such, till join- 
ing the ranks at 17 years of age, by considering what expenses 
they are to reduce. Of the 30,000 recruits who join annually, all 
receive full pay, and make no return for it till they have completed 
their drill, after abont six months’ service. Add the loss and cost of 
5,000 deserters annually, and setting the law in force against them, 
the loss and cost involved by 3,000 men in prison, of whom half are 
eventually discharged as worthless; the cost of recruiting, and the 
balance will be comparatively small, which we should be called upon 
to give for an army possessing a higher tone, superior intelligence, 
and consequently greater fighting power, than we can possibly get 
together by the existing system of recruiting. : 

Again, our present system always involves, with recruits at drill, 
deserters and men in prison, an actual weakness of at least 20,000 
non-effectives. By the system proposed, that would disappear, and so 
yield a permanent increase to our effective Army of 20,000 men. 

It may be objected, that the age of seventeen is too young for a 
recruit. The reply is that, at present, all enlisted boys and artificers 
join the ranks at that age, and many direct recruits are really that 
age. With the system of linked battalions, there is no difficulty in 
posting the recruits to the home battalion, and transferring them as 
they mature to the battalions on foreign service. A well grown, well 
drilled soldier of seventeen is more useful, under any circumstances, 
than a raw recruit of 18 or 19. 

Even a partial adoption of this system would enable the military 
authorities to select their direct recruits with stricter reference to 
physique and character. 

In the modes I have suggested for the disposition of the whole 
number of boys that would probably be necessary for the introduc- 
tion of a system of recruiting the army by boys, the principle has been 
observed of regarding the department charged with the government of 
the Army as the one whose capabilities and interests are to be chiefly 
considered. But the incidence of the expense of a measuee framed 
with regard to civil as well as military interests justifies, I submit, the 
consideration of a further method in which the country at large would 
share the expense. On these grounds Captain Bedford Pim’s Bill for 
the establishment of training schools commends itself. The expense of 
a large central training school, though beyond what could be expected 
the 23,000 effectives, by which number I here show further on, the effective strength 
of the Army would be increased. 
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of any one department of the State, would not be greatly felt if estab- 
lished and maintained by a large county, or by a confederation of 
smaller ones. I understand that the Middlesex Industrial School does 
not even involve the levy of a separate rate. It is, therefore, suggested 
that Parliamentary powers should be obtained for the maintenance 
of such establishments, and into them should be passed all boys dis- 
posed to enter the naval or military service, to be trained from 14 or 
15 to 17 years of age, and those intended for soldiers then passed into 
the ranks of the Army. These schools should be chiefly fed from the 
smaller industrial and union schools; but all boys of the same class 
might be eligible for admission, under certain circumstances and con- 
ditions. Industrial and physical training should receive the greatest 
attention. The establishment of such schools as these would obviate 
the necessity for so many cadet companies, and whilst serving the 
interests of the community, by saving the present annual waste of 
humanity, would eventually reduce the Army Estimates. 

Having now concluded the strictly military part of the subject, I 
desire, before sitting down, to touch on some points involved in this 
subject, which have also a social bearing. The press-gang was abo- 
lished as an offence to the civilisation of sixty years ago. Is the pre- 
sent system of recruiting in harmony with the civilisation of to-day ? 
Iam sure that no one who has had much experience of its effects, 
either as an Officer or as a civilian can plead for it toleration, except 
on the ground of necessity. Only one other profession seeks its 
votaries in the same fashion, from amongst the idle and the thought- 
less in tae streets, fairs, and market-places. 

Is it not a reproach to the profession of arms that cities like Oxford 
can petition with reason against soldiers being sent amongst them ? 

Nor have we come to the end of the evil until we have enquired 
what becomes of the soldier so enlisted when discharged. He entered 
the Army in most cases because he could not earn a livelihood; he 
leaves it, in too many cases, not more able; and in one form or another, 
sooner or later, to fall on the ratepayers for maintenance. 

Does a standing army really necessitate this frightful evil and 
demoralisation in our midst—5,000 to 7,000 desertions in the Hue 
and Ury ; 3,000 men in prison, thousands of discharged soldiers press- 
ing upon the community for support? No necessity for it can be 
pleaded so long as the great weight on the minds of people engaged in 
the education of poor boys is how to carry them over the age between 
that of leaving school and that of manhood, without loss of all the 
good that has been instilled into them at considerable pains and cost, 
how to preserve them from the dangers of the street and common 
lodging houses. These people, recognising the value of military dis- 
cipline, and willing to meet all reasonable requirements as to training, 
are now begging the Government for the reform I advocate. 

The matter then may be summed up in broad terms thus: On one 
side of the account the maintenance of 50,000 lads; on the other, an 
increase to the army of 23,000 effective men, a vast improvement in 
their quality, and consequently in their fighting power, reduction of 
expense in respect of recruiting, desertion, prisoners, and discipline 
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generally. To these add 50,000 boys saved from the risk of degrada- 
tion, soldiers discharged with an industry by which they may earn 
their livelihood creditably, the name of soldier no longer a reproach, 
and the army valued as a career for their sons by respectable citizens. 
I do not think that the gain to the commonwealth can be adequately 
represented in figures. 

But we know that there are some who will look upon these hopes 
as idle dreams, eminently impracticable, quite beyond the ken of the 
House of Commons. Such persons I would refer to the recent action 
of Parliament in the abolition of purchase. The expense of the 
system of recruiting I have been advocating is insignificant compared 
with the costliness of that measure, while the degree of necessity 
existing in each case some would take to be exactly reversed; or, if I 
am addressing any who attach a high value to the result flowing from 
abolition of purchase, I would ask if the marked superiority, both 
intellectual and moral, which they may feel disposed to ascribe to the 
rising generation of officers does not demand a proportionate improve- 
ment in the quality of the men they are to command? The Legisla- 
ture has shown that no cost may be esteemed too great for carrying 
out a measure which they believe to be right. It therefore remains 
for all who are interested in the adoption of a system of Buy-Enlist- 
ment to omit no opportunity of educating public opinion on the sub- 
ject. It is an object in which the country at large has a greater 
interest even than the Army. To the former it promises a diminution 
of local rates, a diminution in humanity run to waste,—to the latter a 
more efficient and in every way a better Army. 

If I may have been so fortunate as to commend the subject of boy 
enlistment to Military Administrators and Officers, as being practica- 
ble, and to all for the social reasons adduced, I think the nation may 
fairly demand to see it tried, before submitting to the introduction of 
conscription or compulsory service, even though ticketed, as it has 
been, with the medal of this Institution.’ 


APPENDIX. ? 
“ Drill in Schools. 

The following correspondence has taken place between Captain O’Hea and 
Mr. E. Carleton Tufnell, on the subject of drill in District Industrial Schools :— 

“ Whitehall-yard, London, S8.W., 4th November, 1872. 

“‘ Srr,—In the report on the drill of the Industrial District Schools, which I had 
“ the honour to lay before the Council of the Society of Arts last July, I avoided, for 
“ obvious reasons, offering suggestions or remarks not bearing directly on the sub- 
** ject of that report. 

“ However, as army re-organisation and drill appear just now to occupy the 
* particular attention of the authorities and the public, I trust the following ideas 
“on the means of utilising the drill and general training of the establishments above 
“ yeferred to, for the benefit of Her Majesty’s Service, may not be deemed out of 
* place or unworthy of consideration. 





1 Since writing the foregoing I have been informed that Captain O’Hea, late 25th 
regiment, moved in this question in 1872; and upon his representation the Society 
of Arts instituted drill as a part of the regular instruction in schools connected with 
the Society. (See Appendix.) 

? Extract from the “Journal of the Society of Arts,”’ No. 1,157, Vol. xxiii. 
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“ Tt is my conviction that if the military training of the Industrial Schools were 
‘ placed on a proper footing, and carried out according to regulation under careful 
supervision, such a system would produce a class of young soldiers and non-com- 
‘ missioned officers at present exceptional in the British Army. 

“ Tt is well known to those who have served in the regiments of the line that the 
* education of the junior non-commissioned ranks, and indeed up to the grade of 
* senior sergeant, is very defective. This may readily be proved by an inspection of 
* the spelling, the diction, and the writing (notwithstanding the fact that candidates 
“for promotion to the non-commissioned rank have to send in specimens of 
“ writing, &c., for approval) in the company order books in line regiments, even of 
* the best stamp. 

“ This state of things arises, in the first place, from deficiency of education in the 
* class from which the Army is usually recruited. A recruiting sergeant is not sup- 
“ posed to judge of the education of his recruit ; he has to see only to his physical 
* qualifications, age, appearance, &c. 

“ Secondly. From the fact that when a young soldier joins his regiment or depdt, 
“ his duties, even after he has been dismissed drill, render it most improbable that, 
“ in the limited time afforded him for attendance at school, he can profit much by his 
* interrupted teaching. 

“ Lastly. From the fact that when made lance-corporal, or corporal, his increasing 
“ duties still further interfere with his education. Moreover the age at which 
“the soldier of the present day must have arrived when selected for promotion, 
“ makes it very unlikely that he will profit much by the fragmentary instruction 
‘ afforded him in the regimental school. 

“ T would respectfully suggest that if in the several District Schools lads selected 
“ for good conduct, proficiency in drill, and physique, were permitted to volunteer 
“ for the Army, and these were subsequently drafted for a certain period into one 
“ central establishment where the military training and education, such as the keeping 
“ of military books, &c., could be perfected, they could be enlisted into the service, 
“ drilled, disciplined, and well qualified to fill the important position of non-com- 
“ misioned officer with credit to themselves and benefit to the service. 

“ Another opening would thus be afforded to the deserving children of the poor 
“ to advance their condition in life, and at the same time to'repay the country that 
“ gave them an education, by rendering valuable service in a sphere where such must 
“ be of importance. 

“ Further, I feel convinced that the sound moral training inculeated in these 
“ schools (which would, before the young scldier joined the service have time to be- 
“ come fixed in his character), must not only command the respect of all with whom 
“he may be brought in daily contact, but would tend by example to materially 
“ Jessen crime in the service, and consequently expense to the country. 

“ T remain Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ Joun B. O’HEa, 
“ B.C. Tufnell, Esq.” “ Late Captain 25th Foot. 


“26, Lowndes-square, London, S8.W., 
* 20th November, 1872. 
* Dear S1r,—I have perused and considered your proposal to found a military 
“ school with drafts from the district schools with great attention, and am fully con- 
“ vinced of the great importance such an institution would be in improving the com- 
“ position of the Army. I have accordingly sent it, with an approving comment, to 
“ the President of the Local Government Board, and pressed it on his favourable con- 
“ sideration. I have reason to believe that he laid it before Mr. Cardwell. I, how- 
“ ever, think that such an establishment could never be arranged by the managers 
“of these schools. The military authorities alone could undertake to manage it, and 
“ it appears to me that such an institution would have precisely the same affect in 
“ improving the standard of the Army that the institution of training ships has had 
“on the navy. 
“ Believe me, 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ E. CARLETON TUFNELL.” 
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Colonel FietcHEer, Commanding 2nd Battalion Scots Fusilier Guards: I feel 
some diffidence in addressing a meeting vpon a subject which has been so carefully 
worked out, and on which so able a paper has been read as that which we have 
just heard. I need scarcely say that I approve thoroughly of the principles which 
Major Geary enunciates ; but the difficulty that I foresee in carrying them out, is 
the expense. Any proposal that directly adds to the Army Estimates without 
bringing an equally direct gain in the number of men, will always be objected to in 
Parliament, unless (as was the case with regard to the Abolition of Purchase) it 
can be urged with what may be called a party cry. I have found that some con- 
fusion of ideas exists with reference to this subject which ought to be rectified. 
A distinction is not drawn between a plan for bringing boys into the ranks, and a 
scheme for educating men to enter the Army after sufficient training. 

The education of boys between the time when they leave school at the ages of 
14 and 15 up to 17, or as some would say, up to 173 or 18 years of age, appears to 
me the great difficulty, as it would involve a considerable expense; this cost ought 
not, however, to be entirely borne on the Army Estimates, because if, as Major 
Geary has stated, and as many would agree, by educating boys at that critical 
period of life, you prevent them from lapsing into the dangerous classes, the means 
of saving those boys ought to be provided for from other funds than those furnished 
for the maintenance of the Army. 

There is one point that Major Geary has not touched upon, viz., the inducements 
to be held out to boys or the guardians of boys to lead them to undergo a course of 
training after they leave the industrial schools and then to enlist into the Army, 
whilst some guarantee must be exacted to prevent them from availing themselves of 
the advantages of the schools between the ages of 14 and 17, and then declining to 
enter the Army. This is a question that Major Geary has not touched upon in his 
paper and on which I should like to hear some further observations. 

There is also another point, whether the two schools, the Duke of York’s and the 
Hibernian schools, both of which are now employed for educating the sons of 
soldiers, could not in some way be utilised for carrying out his plan. At the 
present time the number of married men in regiments has been diminished by 
order, and therefore of course there will be fewer sons of soldiers, and as short 
service becomes more prevalent, it will come to pass after a few years that non- 
commissioned officers and men reduced to the ranks will be almost. the only men 
who will remain for long periods of service, consequently there will be very few 
children eligible for the Duke of York’s or the Hibernian school: some change will, 
therefore, be necessary in the constitution of those schools ; and I submit whether 
they couid not possibly be utilised to further the scheme which Major Geary has so 
ably brought forward in his paper. 

Colonel Barrerspy, Commandant, Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea: With 
reference to what has fallen from Colonel Fletcher, I venture to suggest that 
as regards the expense that would fall upon the country for the maintenance 
of these boys at that critical age, from 15 to 17, or perhaps 18, the greater part, 
as far as I have been enabled to judge from a limited experience, would be recouped 
to the country by the industrial labour of those very lads themselves. I have 
looked at this part of the question rather narrowly, because it really is one of 
money after all, and if that difficulty cannot be got over, the scheme must fall to 
the ground, for no Ministry would look such a thing in the face as the expense 
falling entirely on the country without getting any adequate return from it. From 
experience we find that the labour of well-educated lads trained to ordinary trades 
such as tailoring, shoemaking, carpentering, and so forth is very valuable and can be 
substituted in a great measure for the paid labour of civilians, either in the manu- 
facture of different articles of clothing, or by employing these lads to assist more 
skilled artisans in the engineering department and in various other ways. I know 
we find at the Duke of York’s school that the labour of our boys is very valuable, 
and we have been able to save hundreds of pounds in the manufacture of clothing 
alone by having it made up in the school instead of by contract. If these lads were 
distributed through the various depdts, or in any other way, grouped together 
according to their trades, and made to work at the manufacture of shirts, socks, or 
anything else that might be sent to them by the Clothing Department at Pimlico 
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they would do equally well, and the articles would cost considerably less than at 
present, where civilian labour has to be employed in a great measure to make up the 
supplies for the Army. I would, therefore, submit that such a scheme is really not 
all outlay, but that a considerable proportion of the expense involved in it would be 
refunded to the country if the lads’ labour were properly utilised, either at large 
schools, or better still, under skilled workmen in the different trades at the Depot- 
centres, if accommodation could be provided for them there. Then as regards the 
difficulties of enlistment. I understood that the boys would be enlisted at 14 or 18, 
and would not be transferred from industrial and other schools as civilians, but 
really as enlisted soldiers, and, therefore, would join the Army schools or depdts, 
not with the option of eventually becoming soldiers, but after having enlisted to 
serve their first couple of years in industrial work and training, and then join their 
regiments straight from the depdts or schools. No doubt the great difficulty would 
be with the parents of these lads, there is little or none with the boys themselves : 
as far as my experience goes—though it is certainly very limited—only. that of one 
school, the bovs would almost all enlist. Even as it is, with pressure often put upon 
them by their parents not to enter the service, we get from. 80 to 85 per cent. of 
them into the Army, which is a very good return for the money laid out, and I 
think it is very satisfactory to the country to know that the return for the money 
spent upon their education is so very good, and that some 80 per cent. will volun- 
tarily offer their services to the State. If there is so little result from.,outward 
pressure in a school like the Duke of York’s, I think we might fairly anticipate that 
there would not be very much hindrance to the boys in industrial schools or-other 
schools joining the Army. In many cases they are neglected children, their parents 
who do not care very much for them, are only too glad to get them off their hands, 
and would throw very little obstacle in the way of their joining the Army if their 
children wished to do so. I believe it is because no effort has been made to reap 


anything from these schools that so little has come of them. At the Duke of 


York’s School the great object, has been to educate the boys for the Army, to incul- 
cate soldierly principles and feelings in every way we can, and to discourage all 
lapsing back into civilian life, and the results are as I have stated. 

General ScHomBerG, C.B.: During the three years that I was Deputy Adjutant- 
General of the Royal Marines, the recruiting of that body of men was placed in my 
hands, and from the experience obtained by me in that period, I fully agree with 
the plan sketched out by the lecturer. I think that his proposal meets.a very great 
want at present. My experience taught me that the younger you could get the 
men, or rather boys, to enlist, the better. If I could, I would have enlisted all my 
recruits at 17 or 18 years of age, and would have restricted them to 23 or 24 as a 
maximum age if it had been possible. Of course, if you enlist a boy, you must 
not over work him, you must not give him night sentry work. There is no danger 
of that in the marine service, because our training takes a long time. Even the 
infantry soldier has to learn a portion of naval gunnery, and is at least twelve 
months under instruction. Moreover, 23 per cent. of the recruits we then got, had 
to be taught to read and write, which occupied time. You must take great care of 
the very young recruit. You must look after his health and his morals if you can. 
As far as morals are concerned, you must work him steadily, and amuse him in 
the little spare time he may have. With regard to health, I have found that 
recruits who joined the marine depéts, and to whom a flannel shirt and a patrol 
jacket were issued, would come to drill on a winter day with only these two articles 
of clothing over the chest. I tried hard to obtain a waistcoat as part of recruits’ 
kit but could not succeed, but warm under waistcoats were made in the regimental 
tailor’s shop and sold to the recruits at a cheap rate, with which most of them pro- 
vided themselves ; this considerably reduced the sick list. All such minor points as 
these will have to be taken into consideration when you have to deal with such very 
young men, or rather boys. The most important point touched upon by the 
lecturer is that which refers to educating these boys as artisans. I think if you 
promised them a good training in useful trades you would induce their fathers and 
mothers to let them join the Army. That might at all events be one inducement to 
enable you to get the recruits you want. In connection with this part of the sub- 
ject, I would remark that every regiment should make its own clothing and boots 
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and repair them. Of course, when regiments are moved about constantly, it is 
almost impossible to do this. In the corps that I commanded, the head-quarters of 
which was stationary, the Marine Artillery, the men built a school theatre. Since 
that they have built a battery, &c., and they have long carried out all repairs of 
their barracks. I am quite certain you can combine the soldiers’ and artificers’ 
work with very great advantage to the service and the men. No doubt a great deal 
ef trouble must be. taken to gain this end; but with trouble it can be done, and 
when you get hold of these boys at this very early age, I am quite certain you can 
easily carry the point of making the men artisans as well as soldiers, and this would 
be a very great gain to the service. 

I am of opinion that the proposed scheme would pay; and even if it did 
not pay, I think everybody must agree that if we can gain the advantages the 
lecturer put before us, they would be very well worth paying for. On going into a 
Government Factory, such as Woolwich, what strikes one is the enormous sums we 
spend willingly on matériel, and the very great parsimony with which the sums are 
doled out for the personnel. I think of the two the latter is much more important. 
Again, if we can abolish recruiting, an enormous advantage will be won. I have 
found, and I suppose everybody else who has had experience in recruiting, has 
found, that after a non-commissioned officer has been out recruiting for some four or 
five years, when he comes back he is worth very little to his corps or regiment. 
I tried to meet this by proposing a system of employing men on recruiting who 
otherwise would have been discharged invalided, owing to their having received 
some slight injury, or from some other cause. My view was that the men you send 
out recruiting are worth very little on their return as non-commissioned officers or 
soldiers. Now, if you can get rid of this present system of recruiting, a very great 
end would be gained, and this end would be gained by Major Geary’s proposal. 
I should like to say a few words on the present character of the soldier. My 
opinion is there is no man in the world better than a good soldier. I think the 
good soldier is just as good as any of us here, and often quite as intelligent. But 
around the good soldiers there are the scum of England. Men who never intend to 
be soldiers, who merely enlist for the sake of desertion, who never intend to learn and 
who do much mischief as well as costing money. If you could get rid of them it 
would be a very great advantage indeed. Another subject touched upon by the 
lecturer in his final clause was the much vexed one of conscription. If the system 
proposed by Major Geary were adopted, we should probably find, even in war, con- 
scription, or ballot, or whatever you chose to call it, would be wnnecessary. But I 
think when war seems possible, though I am sure we must all hope not probable, it 
is our duty to point out to the country that if, wxder our present system, we have to 
go into a Eurepéan war, we must not enter into the contest without ballot or con- 
scription ; if we attempt to do so, the too probable consequence will be disaster. 

Mr. CARLETON TUFNELL: I have listened with very great pleasure and satisfaction 
to the lecture which has been delivered, and I entirely agree with every word that 
has been said. Having been an inspector of all the Industrial Schools in the me- 
tropolis for a very considerable time, I know how readily what Major Geary has 
sketched out might be carried into effect. It has always been the object of those 
who have had to do with these Industrial Schools to find out what is the best trade 
and the best profession to which to bring up these boys. We found out some years 
ago that there was a great demand for musicians in the army, and consequently tried 
in one school to have a band formed. These band boys, when sufficiently instructed 
in music, all enlisted immediately. It has been copied in every other school in the 
metropolis, and the result is now that the army is almost entirely supplied with 
musicians from the boys in the Industrial schools ; and at the present time the de- 
mand for these boys is very much beyond the supply. We found also that there 
was a great demand for tailor boys, and in consequence we proposed that some of 
these boys should be brought up to the tailoring profession, and then enlisted solely 
on that account. Consequently these tailor boys and the musicians are now enlisted 
to a considerable number from these schools in the neighbourhood of the metropolis ; 
and I find, from the reports of the commanding Officers, that they in general give 
the utmost satisfaction to their superiors. Having been in the school several years, 
for they are mostly orphans, they are very well instructed in reading and writing 
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and arithmetic ; and the result is, on entering the ranks, they often become non- 
commisstoned officers. Their ordinary education is very much better than the 
education of the recruits picked up at the age of 18 or 19 in the metropolis. In 
fact, we have had once or twice to object strongly to the temporary mixture of the 
boys with the recruits that were brought up in the metropolis before they were sent 
to the depéts. Being sent to some place in Westminster, where they were thrown 
into contact with these recruits, the boys were so disgusted with their bad language 
that some of them said, “We won’t enlist at all.” Consequently I had to beg that 
these boys might not be sent to mix with these recruits in London, but that we 
should be very glad to keep them in the schools until they might be required, when 
they would be sent direct to the army. There was another difliculty which we had, 
which has been alluded to before—and I observed that Colonel Battersby has men- 
tioned it—namely, the difficulty of dealing with the parents. The majority of these 
children have no parents, but still they have a rule in the War Office, 1 rather think, 
of requiring the consent of the parents or guardians to the enlistment of these boys. 
It is a very good rule that no boy should be allowed to enlist from other ranks of life 
without the consent of his parents; but when you consider what are the parents of 
this class of children, the case is different. They are of the very lowest description, 
and can never do anything for their children, therefore it is quite absurd to ask the 
consent of the parents when the boy himself is perfectly willing to enlist, and some- 
times really most painful scenes occur on that account. The boys themselves are 
generally extremely desirous to enlist. We find that when the boys who have left 
the school come back in uniform they make all the others extremely desirous to en- 
list ; and if they only come, as they do sometimes with spurs on their boots, they 
are all mad to enlist to get the spurs. But then after some of these boys have been 
regularly enlisted and joined a regiment, we find the father or mother, or some rela- 
tion, very often persons of disreputable character have gone to the War Office and 
complained that their consent has not been given. The result is, the War Office will 
discharge the boy; and boys who were perfectly well conducted, and very well 
satisfied with their position, and did their duty thoroughly well, have been sent forth 
into the streets simply because a disreputable parent has declared that she would not 
consent to the boy going into the Army. I think that rule ought not to be carried 
out of asking for the consent of the parent in the case of children from these In- 
dustrial Schools. These children always come from a very low class, and their 
parents can do nothing for them. Once I made a complaint fo the authorities, and | 
got the opinion of the solicitor whether they were right to discharge a boy who had 
once received the shilling simply because the parent objected, and he said they were 
not bound to discharge him. That seemed, however, to be forgotten afterwards ; 
and the result is, that in many cases boys who have been enlisted and were going on 
very well, have been sent back, and have been known afterwards as beggars in the 
street. One way in which I think the plan proposed by Major Geary might be 
carried into effect—I don’t know how my friend Colonel Battersby would agree to 
it—is by utilising the Duke of York’s School to a much greater extent than at pre- 
sent in bringing up boys for the Army. I believe now they receive boys in the 
school at the age of seven or eight. 

Colonel BarrersBy: It has been raised lately. The age of admission used to be 
seven, it has now been raised to ten. 

Mr. CaRLETON TUFNELL: Then there is an enormous waste of money in keeping 
those boys from the age of 10 to the age of 14. I would alter that rule, only ad- 
mitting them at the age of 14, and keeping them a couple of years for the Army in 
the way Major Geary has proposed. This would lead toan enormous saving in expense. 

Colonel BatrErsBy: There is this objection to that plan, that the Duke of York’s 
School and the Hibernian School are both charitable institutions in the sense of re- 
lieving the soldier’s widow from the burden of educating her children after the man 
has done good service to the State. It would be taking a great boon away from the 
army. 

Mr. CaRLETON TUFNELL: I am well aware that they are charitable institutions, 
and charitable institutions for the good of the Army; but I think we might sink a 
little of the charity, and increase the good to the Army, if some such proposal were 
carried out. As the money question is an important one, there is another suggestion 
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that I have to make. I think the school generally has not been in a very healthy 
condition ; at any rate, it would be possible to remove it into the country, and if it 
were removed into the country, the land on which it is at present erected would sell 
for a very large sum, perfectly sufficient, I apprehend, to maintain a mucl larger 
establishment for the purpose which Major Geary has proposed. I simply throw it 
out as a suggestion, and think that some such plan might advantageously be adopted. 

Mr. ARTHUR Price, Paymaster, R.N.: I think one of the difficulties which have 
been pointed out might very easily be obviated. There is a very short and precise 
clause in an Act of Parliament! by which all boys entered into the Navy, at what- 
ever age, are bound to serve ten years from the age of 18. There would be no prac- 
tical difficulty if similar Act of Parliament were passed for the Army, compelling 
boys to serve for the time you choose to enlist them. When a boy is entered in the 
Navy, his parents or guardians sign a written assent to his service for this period. 
The last speaker has pointed out that many boys taken for the Army may have no 
parents or guardians, but surely in the case of an Industrial School, the authorities 
of that school would be the real guardians, and would sign theassent for him. There 
is no difficulty in the Navy about the consent of the parents or guardians, and the 
boys are bound to serve up to the age of 28 when oace entered. 

Surgeon-General BaLFour, F.R.S.: [havea very few words to say on this subject. 
The first point to which I would direct attention is the physical powers of boys of 
15, 16, or 17. I should be very sorry indeed to find the Army recruited to the ex- 
tent that the writer of the paper wishes from lads of the age of 17, because I do not 
think they are fit to go through the fatigue required of soldiers, especially on service. 
He proposes that the boys should be trained at the expense of the country from 15 
to 17; but has he taken into consideration how much that would cost? It would 
cost a million and a half per annum. I speak from some knowledge on the subject ; 
and I assert that 50,000 boys would cost a million and a half per annum, because I 
know that when I was at the Royal Military Asylum the expense of keeping the 
boys was 28/. per head, and with the increased price of everything since that period, 
I think I am perfectly safe in saying that you could not train boys, feed them pro- 
perly, and educate them, at a less expense than 30/7. Taking 50,000 boys at that 
rate, we get a million and a half per annum; and I think that would be fatal to the 
proposal. Major Geary has also proposed that they should be drafted into regiments 
at the age of 17. Now I do not think that a lad of 17 is fit to go through the 
fatigues that we require of a soldier. Anyone who has read the very excellent paper 
on the “ Development of Recruits,” by Professor Aitken, of the Netley Hospital, 
will agree with me in saying that even 18 is quite young enough ; in fact, if we were 
in a position to lay down the earliest period at which we ought to take men, and 
work them as soldiers, I should say that it ought not to be under 20 years; but in 
this country we cannot do so. We are obliged to take them at an earlier age, but I 
should be very sorry indeed to see youths placed in the ranks before they were 18 
years of age. Colonel Battersby has spoken of the great advantage that would accrue 
to the Army if the boys were taken at the age of 15 and set to do work. I have had 
some experience of the kind of work that boys do, and though for boys it is ex- 
tremely creditable. I do not attach so much value to it as Colonel Battersby does ; 
and I believe if we were to raise that large number of boys, and employ them in 
shops, we should find that we had paid very extravagantly for very moderately good 
work. With regard to obtaining the consent of parents to their enlistment, I do not 
think the Royal Military Asylum is at all to be taken as a criterion of what would 
happen in civil life. A large majority of the boys in it are either complete orphans, 
or have lost their fathers. The mothers of the latter may sometimes object to their 
enlisting, but the complete orphans of course need no consent whatever, except that 
of the Secretary of State for War; and in the case of boys who have lost their 
father, the mother is generally too glad to get the boys provided for. In civil hfe, 

however, it is a totally different thing. When a boy comes to the age of 15 his 
parents begin to look to make something out of him; they get him put into into a 
shop as an errand-boy, or get him employed in some of the numerous ways open to 
him, especially in the metropolis, and expect him to bring home his weekly earnings 
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to help to keep the pot boiling for the family. It is a totally different case when we 
have to get the assent of his parents from that in which we have to ask the assent 
of the Commandant of the Royal Military Asylum or the widow of a soldier. There 
would, therefore, be great ditliculty in getting a sufficient number of boys to enlist 
with the cunsent of the parents ; and I believe that if you did get them, you would 
find it a most extravagant way of recruiting the Army. I also believe if you took 
them at that early age, and began to work them as soldiers are worked, a very large 
number would break down, and you would be compelled to get rid of them before 
their six years’ service was completed. As to sending them on foreign service at the 
age of 17, it is a thing that I trust would be strongly protested against by every one 
who takes an interest in the efficiency of the Army and the welfare of the soldier. 
Major Baytis, Q.C.: Ido not know whether the evening is getting too far ad- 
vanced, but one hardly likes such an interesting subject tv pass without some 
expression of opinion by one, who, although in the Army, in one sense as an Officer 
of Volunteers, is outside the Army in another sense, yet having the advantage of 
seeing the two sides ; some observations from me may not be considered out of 
place. The difficulties suggested by the last speaker, are very formidable indeed. 
The first is that alad even at 17 is hardly fit for the Army ; and, secondly, that the 
expense of having boys in the Army, or lads preparing to become soldiers at more 
advanced years is so great that the country will not incur it. I suppose we all agree 
that it is absolutely desirable to get boys into the Army that they may become 
soldiers afterwards, and so far as 1 have been able to ascertain from the best in- 
formation I could arrive at, boys who have been enlisted in the Army, for instance, 
either in the drum and fife band or in other occupations, have generally turned out 
good soldiers. In the Navy no great; difficulty exists in these days, as it did when I 
was a boy, in getting sailors, and I understood it to be in consequence of boys being 
taken into the Navy at an early age. It would, therefore, be highly desirable if 
we could find employment for boys in the Army, as we find employment for boys 
inthe Navy. It is said there is about one boy to a mess of about twelve men in the 
Navy, probably I have rather over-stated it, but if we could have in the Army 
a greater number of boys attached to the Army, trained up in the Army, 
imbued with the spirit of a soldier from early boyhood, until he carried arms, 
it would be a very great advantage to the Army. Men have failed in other walks 
of lite after going into the Army, and why is it? Because you only take them 
into the Army at that time, and not as boys before they have failed. All boys like 
the Army, but we do not let them be soldiers when they wish to do so. We there- 
fore prevent a boy from becoming a soldier when he has an ardent desire to become 
one; because we won’t take him at an early age, he goes into another walk of life, 
and if he is a good boy and succeeds, he won’t go into the Army, but if he fails in 
that walk of life he goes into the Army. ‘The difficulty in these questions is always 
one of finance. The Chancellor of the Exchequer wishes to see an immediate ad- 
vantage to the country for its outlay, and not to incur expense for the deferred benefit 
of training boys for the Army. If, however, they would reason out the thing and 
see how by so doing they would stop the expense of boys going into prisons and stop 
the expense of men becoming bad men, and stop the expense of boys being tried 
and punished as criminals or supported in reformatories at the public cost, they 
would see that in the long run, in one way or another, it would be a great gain to 
the public purse, and a benefit to society. These “ne’er-do-weels” are a great 
expense to the country, and it should be looked at in this light, that by taking boys 
into the Army it would save the public purse, it would save the criminal calendar, 
and it would avoid the necessity of supporting these persons by the public purse 
in another way, for they must be supported somehow, either by thieving, stealing or 
charity, if not by other better means. If the country will only look at it in the light 
that it is a benefit to incur a present expense for the future benefit of recruiting 
the Army, that will get over the difficulty. But I do not think the country will 
take that view. Then is it not possible to try to employ more boys profitably in 
the Army at an early age as in the Navy, and in so doing, do not let their physical 
powers be over-taxed, but make them as profitable as you can. I am persuaded, 
speaking with reserve as an Officer of Volunteers, that what we want in our Army, 
is the esprit de corps, commencing with it in the boys. Do not let the Army have 
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a bad name, let the Army have a good name. It is entitled to a good name, it is an 
honourable, patriotic prufession, but then you are obliged from the present system 
to take men who are cast off from society ; you take them when they have become 
bad, and take them with all the public expense which has been incurred at that 
time by reason of their having been bad. Reason it out in that way, prevent 
their becoming bad, and ask yourselves is it possible to employ more boys in the 
Army? It occurs to my mind that it is possible, and if military men could suggest 
some mode in which there could be more employment for boys in the Army, I may 
say profitably I think it would be a very good thing indeed for the country. 

Captain Rogers, 8.0.P., Chester: I was very much struck by the remark made 
by the late Inspector-General of Recruiting, in this theatre some time ago. He 
said that if he could carry out his wish he would turn the seventy Depot Brigade 
centres into training schools for boys. But that of course could not be carried out 
on the score of expense, a point which has been touched upon to-night. But there 
is no possible reason why the country in its divisional parts should not be called 
upon to support schools for the sole object of taking boys who are without parents, 
or the sons of poor parents who are not able to educate their boys in a suitable 
manner, and thus bring them up specially and altogether for the Army, entering 
them into the proposed schools with the proviso that they eventnally went into the 
service. Before these boys were admitted to the schools, the consent of their 
parents or guardians, should be had in writing, so that it could not be gainsaid 
afterwards. Mr. Macgregor read a paper in this theatre in 1875, and pointed out 
that the system of procuring boys from industrial schools, and training them on a 
limited scale would cost £25 per boy. In the Navy the cost is £60 per annum. 
But where there are a very large number of boys required, say 30,000 a year, ac- 
cording to the lecturer’s wish, the country should be called upon to support the 
scheme financially. The proportion of boys now in the Army is, I believe, one per 
cent. of the rank and file, and ten for a regiment on foreign service. This propor- 
tion the lecturer wishes to increase to twelve only. That seems a very small ad- 
dition ; these 5,000 boys he would distribute among the regiments serving in the 
United Kingdom, I presume, because the boys ought not to go on foreign service at 
thatage. As regiments are moving about every year, for the boys to be going from 
one town to another, picking up improper acquaintances, would do them harm, and 
their minds would be continually unsettled, whereas if there were a large depét 
school at the brigade centres, where fifty or sixty boys could be educated, it would 
have a better effect. In the way I wish to suggest, the country should be called 
upon to induce parents to send their boys to the proposed training establishments, 
giving their consent to these lads afterwards entering the Army. This would, 1 
think, be a much better plan than sending boys about with a regiment moving 
from one place to another. I may say there is a great deal of difficulty in getting 
a good class of recruit ; in fact it is only a chance when really respectable men come 
to us. Although there are hundreds of eligible lads, as General Schomberg said, 
there is, of course a nucleus of good soldiers inthe Army, but this is surrounded by 
the off-scouring of society. I think if the system I venture to propose were esta- 
blished, we should get a better class of recruits. Poor parents cannot afford to send 
their boys to good schools, and would be very glad to send them to these training 
establishments to give them an opening in life, and, as one gentleman said, when 
the boys come back proudly to the school, with their spurs on, their former com- 
rades would be stimulated to win their spurs literally as well as to wear them, by 
entering the Army with the good training and education they would have received 
at these depdt centres. At this Institution, remarks made are uttered by military 
men who perhaps are too bound up in their own profession, and look at it from a 
one-sided point of view: whereas if members of this Institution, who are also 
Members of Parliament, would enforce their influence in that assembly, and on the 
country at large, the important part of the question, namely that of expense, would 
be carried through. After all, it is no expense, comparatively, as has been pointed 
out to-night ; the crime and pauperism of the country would be diminished, and a 
great opening given to the million lads who are spread over the kingdom, and would 
be very glad to enlist if they were only asked. But they are never asked, never 
have the idea put into their heads. On the contrary, schoolmasters as a rule do 
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not allow them to know anything about the Army. It is made a difficult thing for 
a boy to learn what a grand and noble profession it is, whereas a great many of them 
would be very willing to enlist if it were only suggested to them by means of the 
parochial authorities and other social influences. 

Cclonel FLeTcHER: A good deal has been said disparagingly respecting the present 
class of recruits that enter the army. Now, I feel bound to say the recruits we are 
getting in the Guards are a very respectable set of men. I feel bound to make this 
observation because it might go forth to the world that our recruits are not of a class 
likely to make good soldiers, whereas we have much reason to be satisfied with them, 
and they are well-conducted men. 

Adnural SeLwyn: There are a few points in this lecture on which even a naval 
Officer may properly have something to say, and I think one of the first things will 
be that I have always learned that the truest economy consists in paying for what you 
really want, and making sure that you get it, and not paying for what you do not 
want, not being sure that you get it. Now I find that about £4 is expended in bring- 
ing money for each recruit in the army, and the lecturer has put the deserters down 
very low indeed. Iam afraid, from the most recent information, that about one 
regiment deserts every month ; 1,000 men per month is the calculation. 

Major Geary: I have taken the average over several years. 

Admiral SELWyN: It has increased very much of late years, and the statement is 
made on very good authority. If that 1s so, I ask you to calculate the nice little sum 
you are expending there for what you do not get. It is perfectly clear that if you 
require much, and increasingly much, from your non-commissioned officers, you will 
have to pay for a better article, and you cannot get the article if you seek to obtain 
it from tainted sources. If you will look into this subject of educating boys, you 
will find first of all that you are conferring a clear benefit on the community in taking 
them as boys of ten years old from the haunts of vice and crime: and you are con- 
ferring another clear benetit to a most deserving class of persons, the wives of sol- 
diers, by relieving them from a burden often not possible to be borne by them— 
educating and bringing up their children in a proper way. That certainly should 
not be lost sight of in any scheme for changing, for whatever reason, the present 
charitable institutions of that nature, which are far too few for their purpose, so as 
to do away in any measure with that beneficial result. The action of such charities 
not only results, as I have said, in relieving the widow from her burden, and taking 
the boy from crime, but it also acts as an inducement to the enlisting soldier, know- 
ing as he does that the children he may have from honourable marriage will be looked 
after if he dies. A good deal has been said about the physical strain thrown on boys 
of 17. We take our boys, as a rule, in the Navy at 13 or 14, and are very glad to 
get them. They are very rapidly put into such work as they are fit for, and they 
are generally more anxious to do work that they are unfit for than we are to put them 
to do it. But we do not find that they suffer. ‘their physical development, having 
good air and good food, is much more rapid, and we find that boys taken from the 
country, and still more from the manufacturing districts, grow so rapidly as to be 
utterly unrecognisable as a portion of that manufacturing population in after-life. 
They change entirely in muscle and everything else, and I do not anticipate at the 
age of 17 there could be any great objection to putting a recruit through the driil 
that he has to pass through in the first 3 years. But you ought to take proper pre- 
cautions for his remaining longer than 6 years in the service, and I believe his own 
feelings would induce him io do so if from the beginning he were properly educated 
and had a proper chance of advancement. It has been said that these boys’ work in 
the schools is not quite what it ought to be, and is not up in all respects to the 
standard of high class work. But it you take away a large proportion of boys from 
trades which are already over-stocked, by so much you relieve those trades. I do not 
like to go into any argument whatever derived from what is to-day considered a very 
objectionable competition with trade labour, some people say unduly encouraged by 
the Government—the competition that industrial schools creates with the skilled 

labour which is seeking its legitimate wages. It would be wise, I think, not to insist, 
much on that point, but to show that it is a positive relief to these trades that that 
number of boys must go off in some way, and if they go to the trades already over- 
stocked, they do harm. ‘There is one trade which is not overstocked, and that is the 
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Army. You want more boys at that age, and you cannot get them. You want them 
as good as you can get them ; you want them to be educated, but you cannot get 
them at all by pursuing the present system. How has that system worked? Gra- 
dually it has been necessary to reduce the standard, and I very much wonder any- 
body should suppose that that reduction of the standard, and reduction of the 
general qualifications of the soldier when he comes as a recruit, would not result in 
precisely what we see, t.e., the physical deficiency of the recruit. The Guards, I have 
no doubt, get the pick of the recruiting service, but no doubt the lowering of the 
standard means the deficiency of supply, which you are obliged to meet in that way. 
The education given in these schools will, I think, have a very curious result if you 
begin to take them largely for the Army and Navy. You will find as they go away 
by some three years earlier into the Navy, a very large proportion of them would 
seek that service if they were encouraged to do it, as I am perfectly certain that, 
whatever may be found to be the case in the Army, we must increasingly train our 
young seamen, and can only decreasingly depend on anything like a Merchant Ser- 
vice for a supply, so I am very nearly certain you will find a similar result in the 
Army. We shall get our pick if we take them earlier than youdo. The boys are 
anxious to leave school. I never knew a boy yet who did not look forward with 
great pleasure to leaving school, and entering on the active work of life, and you 
inay depend upon it, the boys will come to us as fast as they can. You will get 
others perhaps fitted for military work, but you cannot take them, I am quite sure, 
too early into training for their profession. If you can take a proportion of them in 
for their musical talents, and another proportion because they will be useful in other 
ways in the Army, I do not think it would be wise to put any exact limit as to the 
age at which you take them in. If you can find employment for 1,000 boys every 
year in the Army between the ages of 15 and 18, I do not see why they should not 
be taken ; if you can find employment for 10,000 at 17 years of age, Ido not sce why 
they should not be taken. Three years will not be too much to fit them for the 
work of a soldier, and after that they might be sent out with at least equal results as 
health, even in a tropical climate, to those whom you take from the previously debili- 
tated classes, and who are sent almost as early to the same work. Is there any argu- 
ment to be founded on the fact that they have been healthily employed and educated 
as against their probable future health of mind and body ? There is one word which 
may be fitly said here by me: this subject which has been so excellently weil handled 
by Major Geary to-night has been previously made the subject of a paper here by 
Mr. Macgregor; but the name of the actual originator of the idea in 1872 has been 
utterly left out of the account. He is not likely to be a claimant on your attention him- 
self, and therefore I think it is a piece of justice to name him. He isa gentleman very 
well known in this theatre as one of the very first authorities on military small arms 
—Captain O’Hea.! I may say he brought forward this subject, and was in communi- 
cation with all the authorities on the point in 1872, and has attended to it ever since 
as energetically as he could, and I hope he views with great; satisfaction and pleasure 
the fact that his ideas are now being taken up, and have been so ably advocated as 
we have heard to-night in this theatre. 

‘The CHarRMAN: Perhaps Captain O’Hea will favour us with some remarks on this 
subject. 

Captain O’Hxa: I have nothing to say, except that I entirely agree with what has 
been put before you. 

Captain Brooxgs (Superintendent of Feltham School) : I have not yet heard any 
gentleman speak who has had practical experience in the management of those quasi 
military and industrial schools of which 1 have had some considerable experience 
during 15 years. We have heard Colonel Battersby speak with reference to the train- 
ing of the sons of British soldiers: my experience has been, unfortunately, as to the 
training of the sons of British vagabonds. Colonel Fletcher put his finger, I think, 
on a very great blot when he spoke with reference to the unwillingness of parents of 
the mere vagabond and destitute boy to allow him to be placed out in life after he has 
undergone a system of industrial training. These parents are only too glad to get 





1 It will have been already seen by the reader that this omission has been rectified 
by Major Geary.—Hd. 
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rid of their children and put them info these schools, but they are equally tenacious 
of their right to take them out of them at the end of their school time, and to take 
them home again, and make all they can out of them. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties we have experienced, is the fact of not being able to get these people to con- 
sent to the enlistment of the boys, and unfortunately the law has placed us in the 
Industrial Schools in a very awkward position. A child does not pass the age of 
nurture till he is 16. When he is under 16, according to English law, he is under 
the control of his parents, and cannot dispose of himself without their sanction and 
consent. When he has passed 16 he can select his own calling in life, but the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Schools Act say that at 16 this boy shall be discharged : 
the consequence is the parent arrives, and the whole thing is nipped in the bud. I 
know it is the intention of the Home Secretary to bring in a Bill to amend the In- 
dustrial Schools Act in the approaching Session ; and I only hope, if he does bring 
in such a Bill, that any gentleman here who has any influence will use his best en- 
deavours to provide either that the age at which boys can be claimed from these 
schools shall be extended to 17, or else that the parents who have forfeited every 
right to the control of the children, who have shown no care for them and have 
utterly neglected them, shall not be allowed to again claim them, but that the State 
shall have the control of them ; and that when the proper time arrives the managers 
of such institutions shall be able to act in docu parentum and dispose of them as they 
think best for the proper wellare of the child. A question has been raised as to the 
expense of these schools. No doubt any system involves expense, but as Major 
Geary in his paper shows, there is the credit side as well. .t any rate, why should 
the Army be less fairly treated than the Navy? The Navy has training ships at 
several of the great ports, maintained at vast expense, according to Mr. Lindsay, 
exceeding 60/. per boy. Captain Bedford Pim’s Bill is alluded to in the paper. I 
have been privileged to see that Bill. It is drafted on, to me, a well-known Act, 
viz., the Middlesex Industrial School Act. Middlesex is the only county in England 
which has of its own accord, and by special Act of Parliament, established a training 
Industrial School, properly speaking so called. It is under the control of Quarter 
Sessions, is managed by a rota of justices, and in every way it is strictly under official 
management. The purport of this Bill of Captain Pim’s is to establish similar 
schools with a larger range, not only as training schools for the Mercantile Marine 
and the Navy, but also for the Army and for civil pursuits ; indeed to pick up all 
the refuse and scum of the loose population of large towns, and sweep them into 
these schools and to try and make what would have been a pest and nuisance to 
society, respectable and useful. And what more useful object can there be than to 
train boys for the service of their country? My experience is that these boys become 
manageable and tractable, and acquire habits of industry; and I call it a shame 
that the country should permit them to be trained and taught and made efficient, 
and that then these wretched parents should be allowed to step in and take them 
back to their miserable homes and afterwards let them again become gutter Arabs ; 
for it is the fact that they do so, and I have daily experience of it. ‘here is only 
one other point with reference to the present plan of admitting boys into the Army 
to which I wish to allude, and that is, to the rule of admission requiring boys to be 
between the ages of 14 and 16, and then they are only taken if they are capable of 
being trained as musicians or tailors. I hope if any such proposal as Major Geary 
has set forth comes into operation, that they willalso receive boys who have been 
trained as artificers, collar makers, tailors, carpenters, smiths, and trades of that 
sort ; because, although music is really very nice, and of course it is very proper and 
to the credit of a regiment that it should possess an efficient military band; yet, 
after all, a bandsman has too much idle time on his hands, and there are really much 
better occupations for a boy than following music. Music is very well in its way, 
and if they could insist that besides being a musician a boy should also knowa trade, 
it would be an immense advantage to him. 

Mr. R. Norton : I feel considerable hesitation in offering an opinion on a subject 
of so much importanee, in the presence of so many distinguished military men, but 
there is one aspect of the case which has not been touched upon to-night in which I 
take a considerable interest, viz., the question as to what extent the 18,000 boys who 
are now in the Union Schools of the country under the control of the various Boards 
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of Guardians may become available as recruits for the Army? I contend that the 
time has now come when the services of both boys and girls are required for the good 
of the country, the girls as domestic servants, and those of the boys, I believe, may be 
utilized in a much better way than they have been in the past. It has been the 
custom very often hitherto to allow these boys (as soon as they get to a certain age 
or any application is made for their services) to go out into the world as apprentices 
to shoemukers, tailors, or to some very low form of trade, the majority of them going 
to the large towns. Having worked hard all day they are frequently turned adrift 
on the streets at night for recreation. It is no wonder, therefore, that many of them 
goto the bad. It will be obvious to every one who has thought upon the subject 
that if these boys can be utilised as soldiers, or in some other way, instead o. per- 
haps coming upon tLe rates again as paupers or criminals, it must be a great gain to 
the country. ‘Lhat I contend is an argument in favour of training pauper boys for 
the Army, from a social point of view. Assuming, then, that under the short ser- 
vice system an additional 5,000 or 9,000 recruits will be required annually, and that 
the country will not have conscription, I do not see how we can bridge over the 
difficulty between voluntary enlistment and conscription better than by obtaining 
3,000 or 4,000 a-year from the source that I have suggested, namely, from the Indus- 
trial, Union, and other schools of the country. A suggestion was made in the Z'%imes, 
about a year ago, by Mr. Egerton Hubbard, that not only should boys be taken for 
the Army from Union schools, &c., but that boys from the streets at 16 or 18 years 
of age should also be taken—that is the most critical period of their lives, when 
they either settle down into civil life or become loafers; and I contend it is better 
that the boy should be put into a school at that age, where his moral and physical 
training will be attended to, than that he should ultimately enlist at the age of 22, 
after he has becomed demoralized on the streets, und because he is too idle to work. 
1 have been told by several Oflicersin the Royal Artillery that the system of training 
boys has been well and satisfactorily tested in that branch of the service. Many of 
the best non-commissioned officers, and most of the Artillery clerks at the War 
Otlice, entered the service as boys at Woolwich. ‘The main difficulty in the way of 
adopting Major Geary’s proposals, is the question of expense. Although it may be 
perfectly true that at the present moment we have a sutlicient number of recruits, 
the requirements of the short service system cannot be said to have been fairly 
tested until the years 1878-9. These will be the crucial years, and if we should 
then want an additional 7,000 or 8,000 or 9,000 recruits annually, and the trade of 
the country should revive at about the same time, I am atraid we shall have a 
great difliculty in obtaining the required number. It is a question on which, I 
suppose, a8 a civilian, | ought not to express an opinion ; but I have a strong im- 
pression that if, instead ot offermg the twopence a-uay deferred pay last year, three 
nalfpence a-day had been granted, and the remaining sum taken in the Estimates 
towards providing these proposed schools, we should have got an unlimited number 
of boys; and I think as far us inducing recruits to enter the service is concerned, we 
should have got nearly as many men with the three halfpence a-day as we shall get 
with the twopence. Speaking broadly in the interests of the pauper boys with 
whom we have, as guardians, to deal, 1 believe that if some schools could be started, 
or if it were known that cadet companies were being formed at the brigade depots, 
there would be the greatest unanimity on the part of the Boards of Guardians in 
trying to help on the scheme. ‘There was a paper read on this subject, followed by 
a discussion,, at the annual Conference of Guardians held at Reading in October 
last (for the six southern counties), when a resolution, proposed and seeonded 
by members of Parliament, was unanimously passed, entirely approving of the 
suggestions contained in the paper. I muy add that that there were 100 chair- 
men and vice-chairmen of Soards of Guardians present. I think that is an im- 
portant element in the case, assuming, that Major Geary’s proposals are in any 
measure adopted. Another circumstance worth mentioning, perhaps, is the fact 
that nearly two-thirds of these children are orphans, so that there would be no 
ditliculty as regards obtaining the consent of parents, although of course it would 
be understood that they should volunteer for the military services. 

Colonel BaTizksby : Will you allow me just one moment to say a word with re- 
gard to that terr.bie question of money. 1 think there is a slight misapprehension 
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about the value of a boy’s labour in what has fallen from several of the gentlemen 
who have spoken this evening. I merely want to say that if the question is really 
looked into accurately, it will be found that a boy’s labour is a reality, financially. 
I would just mention this fact, that when I had the honour of being appointed to 
the Duke of York’s School, the boys, as far as any return to the country was con- 
cerned, were worth nothing, they did not earn a sixpence, and were physically rather 
telow par. These boys, with improved physique, are now by their labour saving the 
country annually sufficient money to educate 100 additional boys so that the strength 
of the school, which now stands at 458, is now, with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State for War, to be raised to 550 without costing the country one penny extra 
for maintenance and education. Boy labour is, therefore, worth something: and 
we may assume that if the country employs them fairly, without over-working them, 
they will make a good return for their ‘‘ keep.” 

Admiral NottotH : May I ask what kind of labour it was which you say was so 
remunerative ? 

Colonel BarrerssBy: Labour of all sorts and kinds. Formerly we had our clothing 
made by contract, but now it is made by the boys. Then we formerly maintained a 
large staff of adult servants, at a considerable cost, to do the work which the boys 
now do themselves. Their labour is thus practically utilised to effect a reduction in 
servants’ sularies. 

Surgeon-General BaLrour : It is very right to say, that during the time General 
Crutchley and his predecessor, the late General Clarke, were commandants of the 
Royal Military Asylum, at which time I was surgeon of the institution, the boys 
were taught trades and made the whole of their own clothes, now being at that time 
obtained by contract. I believe after General Crutchley left, an alteration took 
place: but I feel bound, in justice to these Officers, to state that in the time of 
General Crutchley and General Clarke, and also of General Brown who preceded 
them, the boys were employed in the workshops, and made every article of clothing 
themselves. 

Major Grary: Before replying in detail to the criticisms that have been offered, 
allow u.e to express my gratification that there should be sucha general concurreuce 
in the spirit of this paper. I feel perfectly sure if we can only carry that unanimity 
a little further, and bring pressure to bear upon those whom we may be able to 
influence in Parliament and elsewhere, we shall at last succeed. I believe that there 
are many members of Parliament who take a warm interest in the subject, and who 
would be glad to see the experiment tried. Possibly the present Secretary of State 
for War may be as interested in his individual capacity ; but we all know, under a 
constitutional Government, that the Secretary of State for War cannot carry a 
measure of this kind unless he has public opinion to back him up. I may say to 
those gentlemen who are more immediately connected with poor law and industrial 
schools that I was induced to take up this subject, in the first instance, from their 
point of view, being interested in such schools. and hoping that, as a military man, 
{ might perhaps help both sides concerned in a settlement of the question. I totally 
disclaim any originality, knowing that men far more able than myself have agitated 
the matter ; but it seemed to me a subject in which every one might well lend a 
hand. 

Perhaps it will be better for me to touch first upon the questions which have been 
most discussed, namely, the expense, the consent of parents, and the supply; and 
afterwards to notice a few minor points mentioned by the various gentlemen who 
have spoken. 

As regards expense, I think if Dr. Balfour will allow me to read an extract from 
my paper over again, I can show very satisfactorily that his idea of expense is largely 
exaggerated. I stated :— 

“ Let us now now try and palliate the formidable addition to the Army Estimates 
“ of 50,000 boys ¢o be paid and clothed as such, till joining the ranks at 17 years of 
‘* age, by considering what expenses they are to reduce. Of the 30,000 recruits who 
** join annually, all receive full pay and make no return for it till they have completed 
“ their drill, after about six months’ service. Add the loss and cost of 5,000 deserters 
“ annually, and setting the law in force against them, the loss and cost involved by 
‘* 3,000 men in prison, of whom half are eventually discharged as worthless, the cost 
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“ of recruiting, and tle balance will be comparatively small, which we should be called 
“upon to give for an army possessing « higher tone, superior intelligence, and conse- 
“ quently greater fighting power than we can possibly get together by the existing 
‘ system of recruiting.” 

Moreover, the present system generally involves a positive weakness of 20,000 
men ; what with recruits at drill, and men taken away from their work to lend a 
hand in workshops, there are probably this number of men to be deducted from the 
ranks of the Army as really non-effectives. Again, it is quite fair to say, with Colonel 
Battersby that a boy is of some reai vaiue, that his labour and his services are ot 
pecuniary value, and if any one doubts the fact, they have only to refer to the Oificial 
Report of Industrial Schools for 1875 to find that in a school, containing 1v0 boys, 
the net industrial profits of those hundred boys for the year amounted to £1,100. 
Now, £1,100 clear profit in the course of the year goes a long way towards diminisb- 
ing the cost of maintenance. I have lately had something t to do with an industrial 
school which has been started in Dublin, called the Irish Training Establishment. 
The fundamental principle laid down in that school was, that the first thing every 
boy should do after getting up in the morning would be to earn his day’s bread ; and 
that has been so far entirely successful. The boys, by the value of their labour, 
pay for their instruction and food, and so the public will merely pay for the 
capital cost and that of management. Ihe principle is that the boy “ who will not 
“ work neither shall he eat.’ In connection with that school, may be found a reply 
to a question put to me by Colonel Newdegate. Many parents are anxious to send 
their sons to be trained for the Army and Navy, and are willing to pay in propor- 
tion—what they can afford. The boys are apprenticed for five years, and their 
parents sign the inde ntures, promising that the boys shall be disposed of either in 
the Army or in the Navy, at the discretion of the Consalines. As this has been done 
in one place, no doubt it may be done in another. With regard to the more difficult 
question of the consent of parents, a great deal of tie dilficuity is owing to a clause 
in the Queen’s Regulations, which necessitates an Officer who passes a boy into the 
service obtaining the written consent of the parents. It is to the effect that boys 
may be enlisted between the ages of 14 and 16, with the consent of their parents. 
‘That has been in the Queen’s Regulations for a long time, and I suppose it has not 
occurred to any one to point out ‘that: it is, at all events, contrary to the Irish Poor 
Law. A boy under the Irish Poor Law attuins the age of nurture at the age of 15 ; 
if he happens to be in a union with his parents, he can claim his discharge, and 
walk out a free man; but if he should then walk into a barrack-square, and say, “ [ 
* want to enter the Army and serve the Queen,” and you are anxious to take the 
boy, you will have to go into the union to find cat his perhaps worthless father and 
mother, and ask these paupers to give their consent; and they perhaps will say, 
“ No, shure, he shan’t go into the Army at all.” In Engalnd the age is 16, and so, 
I suppose, that paragraph has more reference to the English Poor Law. With re- 
gard to boys who are sent to industrial schools, it seems to me about the most mon- 
strous thing conceivable that this difficulty should be raised. ‘The Industrial Schools 
Act gives power to the managers to apprentice a boy to any trade or calling ; surely 
the Army or the Navy is a “ calling.” I put the question to a high legal authority, 
and he gave me rather an evasive answer. He said he believed it was a “ calling ;” 
but still if somebody were to get up in the House, and make a complaint 
about any boy being taken without the consent of his parents, it might place 
the Secretary of State in a very awkward position, and so the advice he would be 
obliged to give was, not to regard the Army asa calling under the terms of this Act. 
At all events, I should think it to be a difficulty easily removable. With regard to 
to the extension of the two military schools, it has been suggested that these two 
schools are of the nature of charities, and although as Colonel Battersby has said, 
it is possible to extend them within certain limits, and it is most desirable that they 
should be so extended, still I think they could not be laid open to other than the 
i sons of soldiers. At the present moment they are almost limited to the orphans of 
soldiers, or those who have only one parent living. If there should be ever a 
want of such candidates for these schools, there are numbers of soldiers’ sons who 
would have a prior claim to civilians, and it is not desirable that the great usetulness 
as a great charity of those two schools should be interfered with. I should even be 
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sorry to see the aze raised, as one gentleman suggested, because it is a great assist- 
ance to soldiers’ widows (and I suppose no women have to endure greater hardships 
than soldiers’ widows) to get a boy at the age of from 7 to 12 taken intoa school and 
well cared for. We should, therefore, look upon these mainly ag a eharity, and 
regard the boys coming into the Army rather as an accidental thing in comparison. 
I have mentioned what can be done by utilising industrial labour, and part of the 
scheme which I have put before you in this paper is that the labour of these boys 
should be utilised. I lay the greatest possible stress npon teaching the boy a trade. 
There is an old text in the Vedas to the effect that “ He who does not teach his son 
“a trade teaches him to be a thief.” I have seen very much of the effects of such 
a want amongst discharged soldiers. The reason why a discharged soldier becomes so 
often a helpless pauper is that he has no specific calling to which he can turn his hand, 
and so instead he is to be found helping to fill workhouses and jails, and tramping 
about the country, an object of pity to all. Even if this scheme be not carried out, 
I submit this as a point deserving of the greatest consideration; and especially in 
India, where there is a great deal of leisure, some systematic effort might be made 
to teach a soldier a trade, in order to keep him off the rates when discharged. I 
cannot conceive a more pitiable object than an invalided soldier obliged to go and 
live in the union, there to drag out his existence, because the pension given is too 
small for him to live on outside, and he has no skill wherewith to supplement it. 
There has been some discussion as to age, but I do not think I have proposed in my 
paper that a man of the age of 17 should be sent on foreign service. I have said 
that he should join the ranks of the home battalions, and as he matures, pass to the 
battalions abroad. With every possible advice as to how the soldier should be 
treated, and his physique developed, surely if you take a boy who has never been 
exposed to any hardship direct from school, and eventually pass him into the ranks 
at the age of 17, he will be far more fit to undergo military training at that age 
than the poor wretched boy, who, kicked out into the streets at the age of 13 to earn 
his living on the streets up to the age of 18, 19, and 20, is then brought into the 
Army asa man. It is hardly necessary to enter into the question ot conscription, 
but as I threw down the challenge, it was quite fair for General Schomberg to touch 
upon it. I think if we take into consideration that there are a million boys in 
schools in the United Kingdom, who might be attracted to the Army, although I do 
not mean to say that a system like this could be completed in a day, a system such 
as I have sketched out would eventually make us quite independent of conscription. 

General SchoMBERG: I said under the present system. 

Major Geary: Mr. Tufnell made some remarks upon the training of boys in 
industrial schools, perhaps he will pardon me for saying that I have looked most 
carefully into the results with regard to the boys who come from the different indus- 
trial schouls, and I think that they require a little more thoroughness in trade- 
teaching. Seeing that a boy cannot very well begin to be taught a trade before he is 
12, I should say he requires then a good deal more attention and a great deal more 
exactness in his instruction, whereas trade-teaching in a good many schools is an 
oceupation merely pour passer le temps, instead of being regarded as a means by 
which the boy is to earn his living hereafter. I know cases in which boys, having 
been passed into the Army nominally as tailors, were found to have less idea of 
sewing than of breaking needles, so that they had to be utilised as trumpeters. The 
trades-masters require careful overlooking. If they are union men, they are apt to 
take care that their training shall not be too thorough, and it is almost an unknown 
thing to find a tailor who teaches the boys to cut out. He will teach the boy to sew, 
but not to cut out, if he can help it. This shows the necessity, if you take up trades 
teaching, of doing it as thoroughly as you would teach reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. With regard to boys actually with the regiments, the number must be small, 
for no regiment marching about could undertake to look after many boys. A sort 
of unattached boys’ school would be very difficult to manage. I certainly would not 
recommend having more boys present with the colours than could be put to definite 
trades or occupations. It would not do to have boys not regularly told off in such 
a manner as to ensure their constant employment, for an idle boy with a regiment 
would very soon go to the bad. With regard to the class of recruits, Colonel 
Fletcher has said that they are now very good. I have no doubt the Guards are 
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getting very good men, because if there are good recruits to be got, the Guards 
naturally get them; but I have been watching them very carefully during the last 
few months, and I have not found any difference in their mental qualifications ; they 
are not better now in such respect than they were a few years ago, and their stand- 
ard is certainly less. A man who cannot write and read, but measures, say, 5 feet 
6 inches or 5 feet 8 inches, is surely a better soldier than one who cannot read and 
write, and measures only 5 feet 4} inches, with only 33 inches round the chest. I 
have always made a point of asking recruits whether they can read or write, &c., and 
some I saw two or three days ago, were of just the same old stamp. There is another 
item with regard to the expense, which I overlooked, but which Captain Brooks 
mentioned as a sort of argument in our favour, viz., that if the country does not 
mind spending the money it does upon training-ships, why should not similar aid 
be granted for the Army? No doubt boys can be trained for the Army on land 
at a far cheaper rate than these boys in training-ships, because you can develop 
better the industrial training which will enable the boys to contribute to their own 
support. And as regards the supply, although the Navy may get the first pick by 
taking the boys very young, still there are so many boys in the market, that we in the 
Army, would be quite content to take what the Navy do not take: and especially 
from Ireland we ought to draw many boys for the Army, because the Irish are not a 
maritime race. 

Mr. Norton touched upon the subject of apprenticing boys from the unions and 
I can speak most feelingly from the same point of view that he did. I think any 
fate must be better for a boy than being turned out as a parish apprentice. A boy 
is nominally, perhaps, in the union taught to be a shoemaker, and when the time 
for his apprenticeship comes, he is apprenticed to a barber. The barber kicks him 
into the streets and the boy comes back to the union and asks to be taken back 
again. I do not suppose there is any doubt whether it would not be infinitely 
better to pass the boy into the Army or Navy, than to leave him to the tender 
mercy of the class of people who come and ask for parish apprentices. In addition 
to the special experiment we were permitted to make in the artillery, of taking these 
boys, I may mention that long before this boy-question cropped up, we had already 
had a certain experience of it. From having a large head-quarters station at 
Woolwich, there had always existed a very good regimental school there, and the 
clerks in the Artillery Deparment of the Horse Guards being soldiers, had been, for 
the most part, educated in the artillery schools. This shows, I think, that boys who 
have been well taught and have always had a military career put steadily before 
them, take to it naturally and make very good soldiers; the results of the two 
military schools alsv, show that the Army is not after all a bad place for a boy; 
they also prove that if you take a boy straight from school into the Army, without 
any intermediate knowledge of the streets and so getting into bad habits and bad 
society, the chances are enormously in his favour. There is another great advantage 
which would come from this system of recruiting. We pick up men out of the 
streets, a good many of the scum of society, who are only found out after a good 
deal of money has been spent upon them and have then to be got rid of. They 
help to fill the prisons, bringing a very bad name upon the Army. Respectable people 
do not like to send their sons to risk herding with them, much less would they send 
carefully-brought up boys to join a recruit-depdt of men picked up out of the streets. 
Even supposing these boys that we take, for some of them of course have got the 
hereditary taint of vagabondism, after six months’ trial turn out badly, we can get 
rid of them quietly without injuring the poor lads. It is only necessary to write to 
the managers of schools, “so and so has not turned out well, we are afraid he won’t 
“ get on.” They send for him and take him back to school and turn him off into 
some other channel. The boy goes without any scandal or expense, or bringing any 
bad name on the service. Is not that infinitely better than begging men to enter 
the Army at public-house corners, and then, after spending money upon them, 
putting them in prison and turning them out into the world as bad characters ? 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sure I need not ask you to allow me to offer your best 
thanks to Major Geary, for the interesting paper he has read to us this evening, 
because that will be the first wish of your minds now that he has closed his observa- 
tions. I came here myself expecting only to have to be a listener, and although the 
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duty devolves upon me of saying a few words, I will not occupy your time long 
after the very interesting discussion which has taken place, because I should not 
wish to remove any of those impressions which must have been formed by what you 
have heard. There are one or two points, however, on which I, as a soldier, wish to 
say a few words. In the first place, I think that any system which will instil into 
the minds of young boys who are to be trained for the Army, the fact that it is an 
honourable profession, is, of course, one most desirable to pursue: I think also, that 
there is no course more likely to have that effect than the bringing boys together for 
education as soldiers, and on that account I was much struck with the observations 
which Captain Rogers made, and which are also those that have been spoken here 
before, viz., that the brigade depdts are very good localities for training schools for 
the Army. No doubt there will be an expense attending that arrangement, but I 
think the expense will be very much modified, because if boys are taken at an early 
age they are relieving the rate schools, and therefore it is merely transferring from 
one department to another an expense, rather than incurring an original outlay. 
It was stated by Sir Lintorn Simmonds in this Institution in 1875, that in the vear 
1873 the cost of men who had disappeared from the Army was very nearly 609,0007., 
and that would go a very long way towards establishing such schools. But IT think 
the association of boys together in a class, and T can speak from experience of 
soldiers’ daughters. has this effect, that the boy who is brought into a system of 
discipline, who is drilled, and trained, and taucht to feel himself a soldier from the 
earliest years, will have an amount of pride and self-respect instilled into his mind 
which will be the augury of a bright and honourable future. I do not consider that 
there is any profession to which a boy can be trained which is so honourable in 
itself as that of being a guardian of his country’s rights, interests, and honour. 
T should be very glad to see this question taken up very largely, and as in this 
Institution suggestions have been initiated which have grown into accomplished 
facts, so I hope what we have heard to-night will not lie dormant, but will be the 
seed of future growth, and that the Government may be induced. if not in the 
entirety in which Major Geary has laid it out, at all events to give their most 
careful consideration to the subject, and that what is now only an idea, may grow 
into a reality. Captain Brooks has mentioned that it is desirable to edueate girls as 

well as boys. From the experience of nearly twenty years in an institution in 

which female children are educated for domestic service, viz., The Soldiers’ 

Daughters’ Home, the most blessed results have followed this practice. I was 

looking over some papers connected with this Home to-day, and I find we have sent 

out altogether 280 children into domestic service, and we only know of one who has 

not done well, while we have rewarded 139 for two years’ continuance in one place 

with good conduct. That is a corroboration in respect of the daughters of soldiers 

of the fact, mentioned by Major Geary, of the smallness of crime which exists 
among the sons of soldiers taken out from the Duke of York’s Asylum and the 

Caledonian. I do not know whether any children have yet gone from the Royal 

Patriotic Asylum, but it is a remarkable confirmation of the benefit of class- 

instruction, not only I believe for the Army but for all other departments. With 

these observations I will ask you to give your unanimous vote of thanks to Major 

Geary for his paper. 
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THE VALUE OF SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTION IN TACTICS 
FOR ALL RANKS OF THE ARMY. 


By Lieut.-Colonel C. B. Brackensury, R.A., Assistant Adjutant- 
General, Superintending Officer of Garrison Instruction. 


Wiruin the past few days there has been raised in this Institution the 
old question of invasion of England, and we have been told that the 
forces of the country are not nearly sufficient for the task of defence. 
Even the talented author of a paper evidently designed to create 
alarm, after deducting every man who could possibly be supposed to 
be inefficient, admitted that 341,000 men could be placed under arms 
in the United Kingdom, of whom 150,000 would be available for a 
field army, and 104,000 for a coast army, still leaving sufficient troops 
for garrisons. In spite of these formidable numbers. and the extra- 
ordinary resources possessed by this country in the shape of railways, 
steamers, and magnificent roads for concentrating them, the cry is put 
forth for more men. Now, I think, that the tax-payers—and we are 


all tax-payers—may fairly turn round, and say, “ Before we consent 


“ to pay for more men, we should like to be sure that those already 
*‘ provided are made the most of. Each English Officer and soldier 
** should be trained as highly as possible before more raw material is 
“ demanded.” The work of the soldier is becoming more and more 
a skilled labour; and it seems to me. that, if 341,000 men cannot 
defend this small island against any force likely to be landed on its 
shores in our time, there must be something amiss with the 341,000, 
and no addition to their numbers would insure success. No one on 
earth, I believe, certainly no one in this room, will pretend that the 
flesh and blood of our English forces are inferior to that of France or 
Germany. or any other nation. Surely the Crimean War and the 
Indian Mutiny have proved lately enough that the courage and en- 
durance of Englishmen are as good and true as they ever were. 
Doubtless our arms and equipments are equal to those of any foreign 
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Power; and, for my part, Iam not afraid of the results even should 
invasion take place. But, on the other hand, there are weak joints in 
our harness which, though not such as to cause alarm, should none 
the less be strengthened, especially as the strengthening would cost 
nothing to the country. One of the first requisites for an army in 
these days is thorough acquaintance with the art of attacking an 
enemy, or defending itself with real skill so as.to make the most of 
numbers, whether large or small, and of all circumstances that may 
arise. This art, which is called tactics, is assiduously practised in 
peace by foreign armies, and such practice is regarded by them as 
essential to success in war. How does the doctor, the lawyer, or 
the engineer grow in skill every day? By perpetually contending 
against the enemy he has to overcome; not by resting satistied 
with his early studies. The doctor wrestles perpetually with disease 
and death; the lawyer with his equal on the other side; the engi- 
neer with the forces of nature. So must the soldier be constantly 
striving with the nearest representation he can get at of the enemy he 
will some day meet in a trial of skill, when the stake will be his life, 
the life of his men, and the honour of his country’s arms. During 
the campaign in 1870, I once asked Prince Frederick Charles to what 
special superiority he attributed the invariable success of his troops, 
which were then fighting against an enemy very superior in numbers ? 
He said, “ The French fight bravely, and they are well armed; they do 
‘“* well as long as their elaborate orders can be carried out exactly as 
‘“‘ given, but the moment any variation in the conditions takes place, 
‘“‘ they do not know what to do; whereas, I am quite certain that the 
** shortest order given by me, or one of my Generals, will be carried 
“ out skilfully on right principles, and that each officer down to the 
“ last subaltern, or even sergeant or corporal, understands how to act 
“on emergency.” I had frequent opportunities of seeing how true 
were these words. For instance; there came a time when Paris had 
nearly arrived at the end of its provisions, when the efforts of Gam- 
betta had placed large armies on the Loire, far outnumbering the 
forces of Prince Frederick Charles, and a desperate attempt was to be 
made to relieve the beleagured city. The Prince broke up from Orleaus 
and advanced against Chanzy’s Army, through a country extremely 
like Surrey and Hampshire. There were rolling hills, with streams 
running through the valleys, large pine woods interspersed with heaths 
and walled farms. During the six days’ fighting which preceded the 
capture of Le Mans, and the entire defeat of Chanzy’s Army, there 
was not a single pitched battle where the armies were drawn up on 
open ground. All day long a series of small fights were occurring 
along the whole front of the army. It was impossible for a General 
to do what is called “handling” a division, or even a brigade. He 
could bring his force into collision with the enemy under the most 
favourable conditions, and then the responsibility descended to leaders 
of battalions, batteries, companies, or small detachments. Villages 
and detached houses had to be both attacked and defended; andI had 
many opportunities of seeing how often the skill and knowledge of 
subalterns and sergeants were put to the test, and never found want- 
VOL. XXI. M 
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ing. Ney, more, the very privates had to show their tactical skill, 
every one taking advantage of those accidents of ground which always 
present themselves. It is true that these men had been practised in 
the only perfect school of arms—that of war itself; but they had 
previously been trained during peace, and they are still more carefully 
trained new in all those small details of fighting which make up the 
whole of a battle. It is curious. that we English soldiers should need 
reminding of the influence of little things in war, seeing that no 
military men pay greater attention to the little things that, in peace, 
constitute all the difference between a battalion or battery in good 
order, and one—if there be such—in indifferent order. The best 
commanding officers are always ready to admit how much depends on 
the knowledge and ‘behaviour of the non-commissioned officers, who 
are trained with the greatest care. If this be so in the ordinary 
duties of peace, if every drill and every march serve to prove how 
far the junior ranks are acquainted with their duties in detail, is it 
possible that any one can assert that the details of war need less care- 
ful preparation and study? It is sometimes said that we had no such 
practice in the time of Wellington, and that we need not have it now, 
But this argument in reality tells in favour of the teaching, to recom- 
mend, which I am here to-day ; for Wellington atirst constantly com- 
plained both of his officers and men ; and we should be foolish to forget 
that it was long indeed before much training, under the eye of the great 
Chief, produced the army with which he expressed himself ready to 
go anywhere and do anything. Training in peace is the only way of 
saving all this time and trouble—time that mey never be granted, 
trouble that may come too late. 

You will perceive already that the expression, “all ranks,” used in 
the title of this lecture, is to be taken literally:; and that I aim at 
extending tactical training to every non-commissioned officer and 
private in his own sphere as well as to every officer. There are, un- 
fortunately, people who take pleasure in denying the intelligence and 
aptitude for instruction of the British soldier; but I have ‘remarked 
that they are just the people who never try to develop that intelli- 
gence, and urge, as a reason for the neglect, that it would never do to 
have the soldier knowing more than his officer. The truth is, that the 
natural intelligence of the Englishinan is greater than that of the 
German, and nothing but persistent education and training brings the 
latter into the condition in which we find him. In any case, whether 
the intelligence of Englishmen is high or low, we are bound to make 
the best of it. Surely, nobody will-argue seriously that a man who is 
ignorant of his work will perform it better than one who is trained. 
If so, why not go back to soldiers altogether untrained? It is only a 
question of degree. But pray do not think that I ask to have non- 
commissioned officers taught to command regiments, or subalterns to 
lead armies. Indeed, it may be questioned whether we are not running 
too far in this direction already, for the only manceuvres we have had 
till lately are great ones, and all the talk afterwards is about brigades 
and divisions. You will acquit me of blame of this kind ere long, 
and I now propose to examine, with your permission, three main 
questions,— 
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What is to be taught ? 

How it is to be taught ? 

Who is to teach it ? 

That which is to be taught is—The art of Tactics. And to each 
individual in his own sphere. An English army is formed out of two 
classes of raw material. With rare exceptions the whole of the officers 
come from the upper classes or the most select portions of the middle 
classes, the whole of the men from what are popularly called the 
working classes. The young officer has to be trained to command 
wisely, to lead cleverly ; the recruit has to learn, first, command over 
his own limbs, weapons, and spirit; then, action in combination with 
others; and, lastly, the power of acting individually, according to certain 
definite and well understood rules. All, whether officers or recruits, 
have to learn unquestioning obedience to orders. Bravery is taken for 
granted. It can never be manufactured where it does not exist natu- 
rally ; but it can be assisted in a very high degree, by cultivating that 
greatest antidote to nervousness—Self-reliance, based on knowledge. 
Prussian officers have told me that their men frequently said when 
first engaged with the enemy, ‘‘Is this a battle? Why, it is just like 
our manoeuvres.” To illustrate the sort of knowledge which is re- 
quired by officers, non-commissioned officers, and men, we will, if you 
please, imagine a case likely to occur frequently in war, and limit our 
means to a very small force. A short examination will show how 
necessary is a knowledge of the art of tactics even in the smallest 
operations. 

Let us suppose that an officer with, say sixty infantry soldiers, is 
ordered to march along a certain road, either as an advanced guard 
or a detachment. Cavalry scouts, driven in by hostile cavalry, have 
caught sight of the enemy’s infantry a couple of miles in advance. 
The country is like that we are accustomed to in England; fields en- 
closed by hedges and ditches, roads good, occasional villages, farms 
and coppices, with the inevitable public-house at every mile or two 
along the road. Now drill will have taught him that his men can march 
comfortably in fours, and if he has read a little he may probably go so 
far as to send a small party in front as an advanced guard, though it 
must be confessed that advanced guards are at Autumn Manceuvres 

generally conspicuous by their absence. Marching on, he comes to a 
village, and does not know whether the enemy are in it or not. So 
far he may have escaped all necessity for the exercise of tactical skill, 
though much ought to have been done that we have not supposed him 
doing. But now he must begin to practise tactics, for we can hardly 
imagine that he will be foolish enough to march right down the main 
street, leaving prohable forces of the enemy on either flank. There 
are plenty of officers who would commit this fault, as one sees every 
day ; but we suppose our friend to be rather superior than inferior to 
the average. He knows that he ought to have men on his right and 
‘eft searching the side streets, indeed he ought to have had his flankers 
from the beginning. At once arises the question, how many men 
should be sent to either or both flanks, and what are to be their in- 
structions? Small patrols are detached for the purpose, and instantly 
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each non-commissioned officer who commands one of them becomes 
himself responsible for the tactical leading of his men. Separated 
from his officer by space, he ought none the less to understand his 
ideas, to keep him informed, and act in accordance with his wishes, 
even without orders; for it is impossible to be always sending in- 
structions at every turn of the situation. If these non-commissioned 
officers have been well taught, they take advantage of some eminence, 
or perhaps church tower, to get a good look round the country; and 
they will never break loose from communication with the main body, 
keeping an especial watch on the vanguard. Perhaps the village lies 
in a hollow, no enemy is met with, the vanguard and left patrols find 
themselves at the issue, but the right patrol is not yet seen. Presently 
a man rushes in from the right to say that the right patrol has seen 
the enemy nearly in front. But, if the leader of the patrol had been 
trained he would have had a clear system of signals between himself 
and his captain, and have given the information without losing time 
by sending a messenger. Now, our friend the officer is to go on 
always if he can; but how? He has his men in column in the street, 
with parties out to right and left. All he knows is that the enemy 
has been seen—numbers not given—on a hill right in front of him 
about 500 yards from the edge of the village. He has now to decide 
how he will advance towards forces which may be much superior to his 
own; how he will secure his retreat in case of failure ; at what distance 
he will open fire upon the enemy, and whether the fire of his men shall 
be delivered independently in skirmishing order or in line or by 
volleys ; and whether it is to be directed against the enemy’s skir- 
mishers or supports. He must decide, and that quickly, whether he 
will exert his whole force in a frontal attack or endeavour to outflank 
the enemy. While he is making his dispositions, his vanguard and 
flanking parties ought to be reconnoitring the enemy’s position with- 
out waiting for orders. When his decision has been made, and he 
arrives in close contact with the enemy, he will probably find that 
some changes in his plan are desirable. If he is successful, he has to 
decide whether to pursue and how far. If defeated, he must keep 
his men in hand and make a Parthian fight of it. Throughout the 
whole of the combat non-commissioned officers and men will be called 
upon to decide upon small matters which are, however, extremely 
important, such as taking advantage of houses, walls, hedgerows, &c. 
Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that something like a third of the 
chances of success depends upon their skill in apparently trifling de- 
tails. This is no fancy picture. I have myself seen operations con- 
ducted against an actual enemy in this manner, and with the greatest 
skill. Yet here we have taken perhaps as simple a case as any that is 
likely to occur in war. The attack and defence of villages, fighting in 
streets and woods, forcing or defending the passage of rivers, and of 
defiles of every kind, convoys, and the like, exercise much more highly, 
the tactical skill of officers and men: yet not one of these things is 
taught either in barrack-square drills or in large manceuvres. For 
what do we see in Autumn Manceuvres, or in great field days at 
Aldershot and elsewhere? The movements may or may not be well and 
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practically conducted until the forces come into contact. From that 
moment neither side manceuvres, and the fight is broken off. There 
are very good reasons for this decision, and I am not for a moment 
critising it. Only we must not ignore the fact that those minor tactics 
which are of vital necessity in the battle field are not being tanght 
by such manoeuvres. 

During the past few years English Officers are sent every autumn 
to observe and report upon the great manceuvres of foreign armies. 
They return home impressed by the fact that in most respects the 
manoeuvres are very much like our own, and garnished with as many 
apparent errors as they see committed in England. It must be so, for 
no close representation of war on a large scale cuuld take place with- 
out insisting on the probable proportion of men falling out of the 
ranks as killed and wounded. During the first attack on St. Privat, 
at the battle of Gravelotte, the Prussian guards lost between 6,000 
and 7,000 men in ten minutes, and, in other engagements, I have seen 
the entrance to a village only won after the road has been literally 
covered with bodies; so that not a gun could advance without passing 
over many of them. Whatever be the formation for attack, whether 
trim line or series of columns diminishing towards the front, the fire 
of breach-loaders and of rifled artillery will inevitably and in every 
case break up that formation into a number of fragments constantly 
shifting and intermixing. Such apparent confusion cannot be repre- 
sented in great manoeuvres. But what our Officers do not see when 
they go abroad is the perpetual training which is carried on through 
the summer, when companies and battalions are ranged against each 
other or against a marked enemy, when, in the same day, an operation is 
performed again and again until Officers and men are familiar with it: 
when cavalry and guns are added by degrees and pitted against each 
other, until at last the higher units are reached and English Officers 
are invited to see what is, comparatively speaking, a mere parade of 
opposing forces. During the Autumn Manceuvres, near Salisbury, 
a staff officer conveyed an order to a brigadier to carry a certain 
village. The answer as afterwards told to me was: “Yes; but 
how ought I to attack it?” Finally, the brigade advanced in the 
open in two regular lines and the enemy evacuated the village though 
it formed a bridge head on a river which could not be crossed to the 
right or left, and should have been held to the last moment possible. 

Here then is a gap to be filled up in our training between drills and 
great field days, without the mending of which, the instruction of the 
army considered as a force to be used in war is like the two ends of a 
chain without the middle, or a ladder with half the rungs omitted. 

The answer, therefore, to our first question, namely, ‘‘ What is to be 
taught,” is this. Kach Officer, non-commissioned officer and private 
should be taught exactly what he, in his own sphere will be called 
upon to perform in war, and the Officers must be taught the work of 
the grade superior to them, because the losses experienced in battle 
may place lieutenants in charge of companies and oblige captains to 
perform the duties of field Officers at a moment’s notice. Surely no 
one can say this is an unreasonable standard. 
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Our next question is, ‘‘ How is it to be taught ?” 

The answer seems to me to be perfectly clear. Exactly as every 
other subject of human knowledge is taught, namely, by a combina- 
tion of theory and practice, beginning with easy and simple rules and 
examples and rising by degrees to more complicated problems. 
Tactics, like music and painting is both a science and an art. We 
allow that months and years of study are requisite before a man can 
become a musician, a painter, or a linguist, and it is almost incredible 
that we go on day by day satisfied that the study of tactics may be 
postponed till the time when the most momentous issues depend on 
our knowledge. Can it be that we neglect this study because our pro- 
ductions in music or painting, our familiarity with languages are likely 
to be judged by critical audiences, while our knowledge of tactics is 
seldom tested, and then before extremely merciful judges ? 

In music we begin with what I regret to say, as a father, is some- 
what too familiar to my ears. It is a process which is known as “the 
five notes,” and is continued with a vast amount of patience till some 
command is obtained over the hand. In drawing, again, we begin 
with the exercise of the five fingers, or rather four fingers and thumb. 
Curiously enough we shall find that five men are exactly sufficient to 
begin the study of tactics with. They represent, quite well enough 
for practical purposes, advanced guard, main body, rear guard, and 
two flankers, or four sections and a commander, and you can teach 
most of the first principles with them without overweighting the 
weakest intellect. Familiarity with ground as represented on maps 
is essential to a real study of tactics, but while such familiarity is not 
complete, and even afterwards, most valuable practice may be carried 
on by means of models of ground. No doubt there are many here 
who have thought of practising tactics on modelled ground, some 
may possibly have made an experiment or two, but I believe that the 
credit of working out a system is due to Captain Wilkinson Shaw, one 
of the Garrison lustructors at Aldershot, and I am anxious to call your 
special attention to it. With the aid of one man, and at a cost of only 
about £20, Captain Shaw has built a large model, 22 feet by 15, ona 
scale of 20 yards to an inch. It is constructed in five sections, which 
rest on trucks and can be separated so as to allow any part of the 
model to be easily reached, or the whole can be fitted closely together, 
when it represents about six square miles of country. Here is a 
copy of part of it, four feet square, so that it represents about a quarter 
of a square mile. Painted blocks, similar to those used in the War 
Game, are made on the same scale, except in the case of individual 
men, which are larger, so as to be plainly seen. All the vertical 
dimensions are exaggerated. It is easy to design a number of typical 
examples of what is likely to occur in war, and work them out with 
students, on the model, marking even the movements of individual 
men. Here is one of Captain Shaw’s earliest examples. 


Cavalry Patrol (Blue) and Infantry Advanced Guard (Red). 


IDEA. 


1. A cavalry patrol (Blue), corporal and four men, is sent over Totley Bridge to 
reconnoitre and examine Pawley village. 
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TACTICS FOR ALL RANKS OF THE. ARMY. 


2. The leading group of infantry advanced guard (Red), coming up-from. Wolver- 
ton, has orders to push on and occupy Pawley. 


Ist Staae.. Fieure I. 


Blue.—The leading ‘file has reached'the west corner of Magpie Wood and halts: 
The left flanker has reached’ the east corner‘of wood and halts. The right flanker 
is to right rear. The corporal has halted on the hollow road behind summit of hill, 
keeping his leading file in view. ‘The rear file supports the corporal at 150 yards 
distance. 

Red.—-The leading. group of infantry advanced: guard, sergeant and four men, has 
reached the high ground south of Pawley village, between the Wolverton Road and 
Pawley House grounds. One file is detached 200 yards to the front as a scout, to 
observe the village from behind. a. mound near crest of hill. The scout taking ad- 
vantage of the ground reaches his position unobserved, and obtains-a-good.view to 
the front. The remainder of the group halt. 


IInp Stace. Fievre II. 


Blue.—The leading file has summoned the corporat to consult, the rear file moving 
up to the corporal’s place. The corporal has then galloped along the north side of 
the wood to the left flanker and returned to the leading file. From.neither point of 
view has anything been observed to indicate the enemy. 

Both reconnoitrers and the corporal, while observing, have kept themselves con- 
eealed as far as possible behind the corners of the wood. 

The corporal decides to send two of his men t!irough the village. 

Red. Despite the precautions of the cavalry, the presence of the leading recon- 
noitrer at west corner of the wood has been noted by the infantry scout, who is 
himself concealed by the ground. He summons the sergeant to consult. The latter 
on coming up-catches sight for an instant of the other reconnoitrer, east of the wood. 
Inference therefrom—as-the enemy is reconnoitring the village, he does not already 
hold the village. 

The sergeant determines to push into Pawley, uno served if possible, and to hold 
the north entrance to the village, signalling to rear for reinforcements to hurry up. 


Ilinp Stace. Frevre III. 


Biue.—The corporal has called in his right ffanker'to act as support to the leading 
file, who is directed to ride at a smart trot, 200 yards in advance of his support, 
down the-road and through the main street of tha village. 

Should any signs cf the enemy be observed he is-to: signal by firing his carbine, 
and retire with all celerity. Should the village be unoccupied by the enemy all 
possible information to be procured. 

The corporal remains at west corner of the wood, left flanker and rear file as 
before. 

Red.—Yhe man sent forward as scout is left in same position as a:look-out sentry. 
The sergeant signalling, to his party to. advance up the road, joins them, under.cover 
of a hedge, and, sending back one man with a message to the rear, succeeds, by a 
cautious advance, in establishing himself at the far entrance to the village with the 
other two men. Here cover is afforded by fences and buildings, and the sergeant 
posts himself so as to receive signal, if necessary, from the: sentry on hill, and at the 
same time to keep in view the west end of Magpie Wood. Up to this time his pre- 
ence is evidently unperceived by the cavalry. 


IVru Stace. Fieure IV. 


Blue.—The file in advance on arriving within 150 yards of the village receives the 
fire of the leading group of infantry concealed at the entrance, and falls: His com- 
rade in rear immediately retires at a gallop, being fired at ineffectually at 600 yards 
range by the infantry man on Pawley Hill. 

The corporal gives the order to retire at a trot. The rear file becomes the leading 
file, the left flanker closes in at a gallop, and the former right flanker. becomes the 
rear-guard of the patrol. 
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Red.—The sergeant orders his men to lie close, placing themselves in such posi- 
tions to command the road coming from the nerth. Fire is reserved until the 
leading reconnoitrer comes close, so as to ensure his not entering the village and 
perceiving the paucity of numbers by which it is held. As the patrol retires a rapid 
fire is kept up, to deceive the enemy as to numbers, for it is not known what force 
of cavalry may be behind the wood. The sergeant and his men remain in the same 
position. 

Observations. 

The cavalry patrol has so far obtained information, at the sacrifice of one of the 
party, as ‘to know that Pawley Village is occupied by the enemy’s infantry. It 
would now be the duty of the corporal, on retreating behind the hill, to send one 
man at a gallop to the rear with this news, with the remainder to ferm up again and 
still endeavour to hang on to the enemy. The leading group of infantry continues 
to hold the village until a few moments later it is remferced by the advanced party 
of the advanced guard.! 


From such smail beginnings, like the five notes on the piano, the 
student may be led by successive steps to higher practice with larger 
bodies of men combining the three arms. He can be placed with his 
eye on a level with his supposed station, and made to understand how 
troops are concealed by slight elevations of ground, woods, or villages, 
and he can practise one of the most useful practical details—caleula- 
tion of time and space. Captain Shaw will, I am sure, be delighted 
to show his model to any one who likes to come down to Aldershot, 
and I hope to see ‘ne system introduced into all the large garrisons. 
Perhaps it would be well to select a piece of actual country near the 
garrison, and wake the model a copy of it, so that the operations per- 
formed on the model may be repeated on the ground itself with actual 
men, horses, and guns. A six-inch contoured map of the same ground, 
and a one-inch shaded map should also be prepared—they exist of 
most places—and then you would have everything requisite both for 
tactical studies and for practice in exact reading of maps. 

While this study is in progress I strongly recommend that four 
books? should be read with great care. The first is the new instruc- 
tions for the manoeuvres of the French infantry, which gives the prin- 
ciples on which modern infantry must fight so well and pithily as to 
leave nothing to be desired. The second is a little manual for instruc- 
tion of infantry in all the minor operations of war. The other two are 
French translations from the German; one gives examples of what 
should be done by a Captain training his company, the other carries 
the tactical examples from a battalion acting against an enemy to a 
brigade, with cavalry and artillery attached. When an Officer has 
studied these books and worked out a few examples on the model or 
the six-inch map, he may be in a position to begin the War Game with 


1 The lecturer described ‘the various movements, and Captain Shaw moved the 
pieces on the model. 

2 “ Réglement du 12 Juin, 1875, sur les Manceuvres de l’Infanterie, avec Rapport 
“3 M. le Ministre de la Guerre.” 

“Instruction Pratique sur la Service de I’Infanterie en Compagne.” 

“ Extraits du Journal d’un Chef de Compagnie.” Translated from the German 
of Major von Arnim. 


‘“‘Exemples Tactiques.” Par Major H. Helvig. Translated from the German. 
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small forces, but not before. The habit of setting to work to com- 
mand army corps in the War Game before one is really capable of 
commanding a corporal’s guard with real tactical skill is purely mis- 
chieveus, unless it results in teaching the great virtue of modesty, 
and sending the Officer back to his “five notes” and practice of scales, 
or, in other words, his five men, rising by degrees toa company. Non- 
commissioned officers should be carried as tar as the end of the first 
two books, but not farther, unless at their own special request ; but as 
soon as an Officer has read all these books, together with some elemen- 
tary work on tactics, such as Clery’s or Home’s, he may take up with 
great advantage another book, which is probably new to most of this 
audience. Its author is Major Lonsdale Hale, R.H., and his work 
is a study in detail of the movements made by the German forces 
during the battles of Columbey and Vionville or Mars-la-Tour. Maps 
accompany the books, and War Game pieces can be used to follow 
each phase of the battle. By this means the student sees examples 
of actual practice in outposts, orders of march, attack, defence, 
bivouacs, &c. Nothing could be more instructive as examples of rules 
modified by the exigencies of the moment, and I think that no book 
is a better introduction to the study of military history than this of 
Major Hale’s so far as tactics are concerned. As a great work on the 
art of war, Colonel Hamley’s book will always hold the preeminence, 
but I am not supposing that our students are as yet aiming so high. 

Hitherto all that- has been said has referred to books and maps or 
models, not because I esteem them most, but because, until lately, the 
British soldier has been little used to illustrate minor tactics, or even 
to learn anything about them. But, during the past year there have 
been at Aldershot a series of interesting small manoeuvres, which have 
proved to be popular and more instructive than the larger field days. 
Lt is, I believe, in contemplation to carry the system still further, and 
to set battalions ayd companies to work practising the minor details of 
tactics. If this principle be carried out, the whole army will have 
reason to rejoice, for all regiments pass at some time or other through 
our great camp of instruction. It is to be hoped that means will be 
found for extending the teaching of such eminently practical work to 
other stations, both at home and abroad. 

We now come to our third question, which is, however, partly mixed 
with that which has gone before—‘‘ Who is to teach these minor 
tactics?” And here, Gentlemen, you must allow me to remark that I 
would not venture to say what I am about to do concerning infantry, had 
I not been pressed to do so most urgently by Officers of that arm, which 
is and must ever be the backbone of armies. It seems to me that to 
answer the question rightly, we must first determine who is or ought 
to be the Officer thrown most closely into contact with the men? Who 
goes every step with them in battle ? Surely this Officer is the Captain 
of the company. I do not propose to touch on the vexed question of the 
size of companies, for I should be treading on too delicate ground, but 
even admitting that the company is to remain weaker than that of other 
civilized nations, the fact still remains that the Captain is the personal 
Jeader in fight, that he is always liable te be detached with his men, 
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that he knows every one of them, and is, more than any other Officer, 
responsible for the conduct of those he leads. Now it appears—I am 
only quoting infantry Officers—that a strong opinion exists on this 
question throughout the Line. The feeling is that Captains neither see 
enough of their men, nor are called upon to train them as they would 
wish to do. If I am wrong in saying that the Lieutenant-Colonel, the 
Adjutant, and the Sergeant-Major, are looked to by the men of every 
company for instruction and for reward, you must ascribe the misvake 
not to me, but to the numerous Officers of the line, not Captains only, 
but Field Officers, who are perpetually asserting the truth of the state- 
ment, and condemning the system in no measured terms.. You do net 
need to be told that the opposite system has long prevailed in. Prussia; 
it was adopted by the Austrians after 1866, and since 1870-71 by 
the French. Only a few days ago the Emperor of Germany, on pre- 
senting to the officers of the first Guard Regiment his grandson, who, 
in the natural order of events, will some day be called upon to rule 
over the greatest military power in the world, used these words :—‘ I 
“ thus commit my grandson to you to superintend his military educa- 
* tion, each of you from his standpoint, and this will be especially the 
“task of the chief of his company, in order that he may become a 
‘worthy scion of the ancestors of my house.” (To his grandson.) 
“ Now go and do your duty as it will be taught you.” Hear what 
the new French regulations say upon this subject. 

“The Captain directs the instruction of his company; he is re- 
‘* sponsible for it. Within the limit of the regulations and the-orders 
“‘ given by the Chef de Corps, he varies the object of the exercises in 
“ order to render them interesting. He does everything that is possi- 
“ble to instruct each fraction constituted by his chief, and exercises a 
“ personal and constant action over all parts of the training.” 

“‘He completes and perfects the instruction of his ‘cadre.’ ” 

“He submits to his battalion-Commander for transmission to: the 
“Chef de Corps, such demands as he may have to make in relation 
“to the nature and to the time of the exercise of his company. 

“Military instruction and education take place really within the 
“company. The duty of the Captain is of the greatest importance ; 
‘he will devote himself entirely to it.” 

The French Committee which was appointed to consider what 
changes had become necessary in view of the extraordinary develop- 
ment of modern fire-arms, after a most careful and accurate analysis 
of the new conditions, sum up the conclusions at which they have 
arrived in the following six fundamental principles— 

“Ist. Preponderance of fire as the means of action.” 

With reference to this principle it is worth-while to remember that 
throughout the whole of the Franco-German campaign, less than 600 
men of the German Armies were killed or wounded by bayonet and 
lance together. 


“2nd. Impossibility of moving in close order, under the fire of the 


‘‘enemy, bodies of men above a certain strength; therefore necessity 
“of breaking them up and making use of aecidents of ground in 
“order to avoid losses.” 
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“3rd. Necessity of dispersed order in the first line; this order com- 
“ prising first skirmishers, then echelons more or less dense, and more 
“or less separated.” 

“Ath. Transference of the real fight to the chain of skirmishers, 
“ progressively reinforced by the echelons from the rear.” 

“Sth. Necessity of sustaining the combat and bringing it to good 
‘issue by successive efforts, becoming more and more energetic up to 
“the moment of final action.” 

“6th. As a consequence of all which precedes, indispensable initia- 
“tive for each of the fractions, according to its importance; limits 
“being traced for this initiative so as to insure the maintenance of 
“discipline and cohesion.” 

It is upon these principles that the Committee base their reeommen- 
dation that the company, properly controlled by the battalion-Com- 
mander, should be considered as the fighting unit, and the Captain 
of the company the true tactical instructor of his men. Exactly the 
same principle applies toCavalry. With Artillery the battery remains 
now as ever—the fighting unit. Nothing in all this is calculated to 
filch from the Lieutenant-Colonel one jot of his legitimate influence 
or power of direction, for to him every Captain must be responsible 
for the training of his men. There has long been in the Artillery a 
system based exactly on these principles. Each Lieutenant in a 
battery has his command of two guns witb all the men, horses, and 
material appertaining to them. If anything goes wrong in his 
division, as it is called, the Commanding Officer holds him responsible, 
and it may be asked whether the emulation, which is considered in 
the English Service to be so sharp a spur to different battalions and 
batteries, is likely to fail of its good effects when applied to the com- 
panies within the battalions. If you agree with what has been said, 
my point is proved that the tactical instructors should be the chiefs of 
squadrons, companies, and batteries. 

Here I am reminded of a conversation I once had with an Austrian 
statesman who, while asserting that the one thing needful for the 
regeneration of the country was a general and liberal system of 
education, added, “‘ but the difficulty is to get liberal minded sehool- 
“masters and mistresses uninfluenced by bye-gone traditions.” And 
so we may say that before Captains can train their subalterns and 
their men, they must themselves be trained. But there is in the 
English Army so strong and life-giving a feeling of duty that, we 
may be sure, Generals have only to demand tactical knowledge from 
Captains at their inspection, and the knowledge will speedily become 
universal just as acquaintance with drill and interior economy is now. 
Besides numerous Officers from the Staff College seattered through 
the Army, there are Garrison instructors at twelve different stations 
in Great Britain, and numerous others in the colonies and in India. 
Hitherto most of their time has been occupied in preparing Officers 
for examination ‘before promotion,’ but we hope ere long to have time 
for voluntary classes specially formed for instruction in tactics with- 
out removing Officers from their regiments even temporarily. Mean- 
while the Instructors are always glad to give advice and help to such 
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officers as may wish to study privately. In foreign countries there 
are numerous military schools for officers under various names, and a 
knowledge of tactics, however acquired, is considered a sine qua non 
for promotion to a higher grade. If we have not quite the same educa- 
tional apparatus in England, we have at least much more than formerly 
existed, and there is a thoroughly progressive spirit in the army. 
What we seem most to need now is a series of tactical studies on 
actual ground, using but few men for the purpose, but going over 
them again and again, till Officers and men have them at their fingers 
ends. lt may be—nay, it is—diflicult to find spaces for the manceuvres 
of large bodies of men, but there is no garrison which has not plenty 
of ground for practice in minor tactics. Even London has its Hyde 
Park, with undulations of ground, keepers’ lodges, ornamental waters, 
bridges, and so on. Everywhere throughout the country there are 
streams, villages, woods, farms, and ground more or less undulating. 
Defiles may be improvised, and there is not a barrack-yard without 
some building which might be used to teach the preparation of 
houses for defence. ‘‘ Where there is a will there is a way,” and diffi- 
culties only exist, to be conquered. 

But is tactical training to be confined to the regular army? Surely 
not. After all, the drills which militia and volunteers undergo are 
only the first step towards tactics. They are means to an end. Why 
rest always at the early steps and not go on to something more 
practical? Such practice as I advocate, is one of the best possible 
aids to discipline, for it brings every individual more closely under 
the hand of his officer-instructor than he is when only forming file so- 
and-so in a line of others like himself. It would be easy to select 
certain number of exercises and make them, as well as drill, a part of 
militia training and requisite for the “efficiency” of a volunteer. 
They would vary the monotony of drill, and impart interest even to 
the goose-step which would then be recognised as the first lesson in 
tactics. If it be said that militia and volunteers have little time to 
spare, the reply is simple. ‘‘So much the more reason why no opportu- 
“ nity should be neglected for teaching them the elements of fighting, 
“‘ for the purpose of their existence as organized bodies is that they 
*‘ should learn to fight. Accuracy of step in marching past is a 
“* secondary consideration.” 

Let us now sum up the topics proposed for discussion. 

1st. The development of the power of fire arms, including artillery, 
has necessitated new methods of fighting, and it is universally agreed 
throughout Europe that the main portion of the infantry-struggle will 
be carried on by smaller units than those formerly used. 

2nd. The art of tactics ought therefore to be practised assiduously 
by such small units before going on to higher problems. 

3rd. Junior officers, non-commissioned officers, and men, ought to 
be carefully trained in all the details of the fight, not only, as is 
generally the case at present, in the preparation for fighting. 

Ath. The officers commanding the small units are those best fitted 
to be the instructors in tactics. 
oth. Models of ground should be prepared at all the principal 
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stations, and used for the first tactical lessons, which should com- 
mence on the smallest possible scale. 

6th. Tactical lessons on the ground should form a considerable 
portion of the summer drills throughout the Army. 

7th. The militia and volunteers might practice with great advantage 
minor tactics as part of their training instead of limiting themselves 
to what is generally called drill, because, though only drills are 
required in peace, knowledge of tactics is absolutely necessary at 
every moment in war. 

8th. Inspecting Officers should test the tactical knowledge of the 
corps which they examine quite as much as their smartness at drill. 

Believe me, Gentlemen, I am sad to think of the poor way in which 
this most important subject has been brought before you. The short 
time at disposal, and the necessity for touching on many subjects has 
caused less than justice to be done to any one of them, but you will 
now, with the good-nature of Englishmen, take the will for the deed, 
and not suffer the cause to be lost because of my imperfect advocacy. 
If you have ever felt the advantage of tactical knowledge, or the 
shame of the thought that the leading of even a small body of men 
against an enemy, so as to make the most of them, was unfamiliar 
to you, speak now in favour of systematic practice in this art, so 
universally necessary. In the present condition of Europe, who knows 
how soon the brave fellows, who trust us so implicitly, may be 
dependent for their lives, and the country for its honour, on the com- 
bined result of our individual skill in battle. Think of the horror and 
shame that would overwhelm us if we had to le down some night 
under the stars which look upon a field where should lie the bodies 
of men who had died unnecessarily, because we were too careless to 
prepare in peace for the dread exigencies of war. And, thinking 
this, let us all resolve that, of the men we lead, whether few or many, 
not one shall be lost from our default in knowledge of tactics. 


Major Loyspate Hatz, R.E.: I feel somewhat diffident, in the presence of so 
many distinguished Officers, obtruding myself first in this discussion ; but having 
been for nearly three years engaged in endeavouring to give tactical instruction, and 
having to sum up the result of those three years’ labour in two words “ Dismal 
“ Failure,” I feel bound to speak in support of the views put forward by the 
lecturer. 

It is absolutely impossible that there can be any other instructor in the elementary 
part of tactics save the Company Chief. For the advanced part, the instructor must 
be the Commanding Officer of the battalion, who alone can arrange the time required 
for the study of tactics so that this may not conflict with the other duties which fall 
to the lot of the officer. I live under a liberal minded régime in the Chatham district, 
and what was the utmost result we could achieve? That the Officers there were told 
off with me for the extensive period of fifteen days to study the vast subject of 
tactics ; and even then their being struck off other duties for fifteen days, conflicted 
with the childish notion that it is “duty ” to go round dinners and sit at courts-martial, 
but that it is not “duty” to study tactics. But assuming that time is found for 
Commanding Officers to give instruction in tactics, the question arises whether they 
all are in a position to give that instruction. I will not say anything about my 
seniors, the Colonels ; but with regard to Officers of my own rank, Majors, and with 
regard to Company Chiefs, I may affirm that although there may be many who are 
prepared to undertake the duty, there are many who are not. They do not know 
exactly what to teach, or how to convey the instruction in the most profitable 
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manner, and I think something is required from the authorities in the shape of 
some kind of book or manual which will give them the lines upon which to conduct 
their instruction. I speak from my own experience when I testify to the desire for 
tactical instruction. Officers are going about and saying, “I wish somebody would 
“ teach us something that we might have an opportunity of instructing our men.” 

Supposing, however, Colonel Brackenbury’s views are carried out, the question is 
how shall we compel the black sheep in our red-coated flock, because there are black 
sheep among us—the black sheep who really think it low to talk shop, who think 
shop a nuisance—how are we to compel these gentlemen to learn their lesson ard so 
to instruct their men? The remedy lies with the General Officers commanding dis- 
tricts, and I will conclude these observations with a short anecdote of what actually 
occurred when I was at Shorncliffe. The inspection of a very smart battalion was 
about to take place, whether it was by His Royal Highness, or by the General com- 
manding the district, or by the Brigadier, I do not exactly remember. I met one of 
the Majors whom I will call Brown, the other Major I will call Smith. I said to 
Brown, “ Well, Brown, you are going to be inspected to-morrow.” He said, “I am.” 
“ T suppose you are quite ready?” “ Quite,” said he. “I suppose you will do the 
“ bayonet exercise, and Smith will do the manual and platoon, and then you will 
“ think yourselves thoroughly efficient.” ‘That is about the touch’ said he. I 
said, “ Brown, I wish I was your General.” “Why?” “ Because, Brown, I would 
“ yequisition every two wheeled and every four wheeled vehicle in the camp; I 
“ would get about fifty of them, and I would send them off towards Canterbury. 
“ T would then send to Canterbury and ask the cavalry to come out and capture 
“those vehicles, and Major Brown I would send you out with your battalion to 
“ protect those vehicles against the cavalry.” He turned pale, he thought I was 
in league with the General, and said, “ My dear fellow, I hope the General won’t do 
“ anything of the sort ; to tell you the truth, I know nothing about it.” 

Colonel Lord Waveney, A.D.C., F.R.S.: Perhaps as I happen to have been in the 
neighbourhood of the latest class of tactical instruction during the past year I may 
be permitted to make a few remarks. And I will observe I am about to speak of 
an Army which carries more medals for war in later times than any that I am aware 
of within the same period. From the year 1848 to 1870 this Army was continually 
prepared for war, fought many battles, and bears the marks of its honours upon the 
breasts of its soldiers. It is an Army that is admirably constituted for the country 
in whch it has lived, an Army which would give a good account of any force which 
should attempt to invade it. It is an Army recruited on the principle of conscription 
which gives its soldiers of the infantry no longer than three years and eight months 
with the colours, cavalry, five years, artillery, eight, and yet an Army, I venture to 
say, on better authority than my own, perfectly trained for any European conflict. 
And yet it may be a matter of surprise to you as it has been to me that this Army 
has so little attracted the attention of the Authorities, that when our scientific 
Officers are sent to the great armies of France, Austria, and Germany as yet no 
British soldier has been sent to give an authoritative account of the proceedings of 
this great and noble force, although in this year they had no less than three corps 
d’ instruction in the field. I speak of the Army of Italy. There appears to’ me to 
be one difficulty, to distinguish where tactics end and where strategy begins, and our 
accomplished lecturer has not involved us in that difficulty ; but it is one that must 
press upon anyone who desires to express themselves on the subject. In referring 
to the wisdom and sagacity which have waited on every step of the organisation of 
this Army for the last six or seven years, I will take the formula which they lay 
down as the rule for their manceuvres. They say that these manceuvres are intended 
to develope the tactical qualities of the Officers of brigades and regiments, and the 
fighting power of the soldiers, and not necessarily or in the first instance to develope 
the strategical knowledge of the Generals. This principle is carried out to the 
greatest possible extent and in very varied form. For instance, the Army of the 








1 Although the regimental Officers should be the tactical instructors, yet very 
great advantage will be derived by the work being carried on in concert with the 
Garrison Instructors, who, by lectures and in other ways, could give material 
assistance. 
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north was destined for the shock of close battle as given in the plains adjacent on the 
Po. The Army of Mid-Italy was formed in the different ground of the Aimilia, 
passing southward from Modena and Parma; and the Army of the south was 
turned loose into the Apennines, for the purpose of getting an idea of mountain 
warfare. Then with regard to the training of the Officers. I said I was not on the 
immediate spot, but I was in the immediate neighbourhood of the latest tactical 
class. It is the custom in the Italian Army in January and February to send the 
Officers out in large parties under the Generals commanding territorial divisions to 
ascertain the defence of any particular line; and here doubtless the Italian Army 
has a vey great advantage, inasmuch as from the peculiar formation of the ground 
it is easy for them to select any particular point that may be thought necessary to 
defend and on which an enemy would be obliged to land and maneuvre. I do not 
know that I am quite at liberty to mention the line adopted for defence during the 
year before last, but that which was adopted in 1877 was well known to the whole 
world, and was in the neighbourhood of Rome. The Officers are taken out in 
skeleton, without a single soldier, and are then taught by themselves, carrying out 
their movements and indicating their positions by flags and the like, to perform what- 
ever mancuvres may be thought necessary or advisable. Prince Humbert,—himself a 
very promising and fitting successor to his warlike father,—was with the Officers on 
this occasion. With regard to the instruction again, inasmuch as the Italian is an 
army of conscription, it is an army of experienced Officers with young soldiers. The 
Officers remain as long as they are efficient. with the service. Then there is a 
formula which they use, of which I was reminded by what has fallen from my 
friend Colonel Brackenbury, when he spoke with regard to the former position of the 
Generals. The Italian formula is this. “ In our old wars the General might be 
“ called the corporal of 8,000 men; in the present wars the corporal is called the 
“ general of five men,” and I think we have there precisely the point to which Major 
Brackenbury alluded. These are points which show how easily tactical knowledge 
may be attained and communicated, and how carefully it is attended to by other 
armies on the Continent than those of which we have been accustomed to hear so 
much. It was observed by the lecturer that London also furnishes the opportunity 
—“even London had its Hyde Park, with undulations of ground, keepers’ lodges, 
“ ornamental waters, bridges, and so on.” A very old friend of mine, well known 
to many here present personally, and to all by reputation, always said the difference 
between a good Officer and an Officer not so good was, as to whether they had eyes 
or no eyes. In Hyde Park the tactical facilities are of a nature which may perhaps 
not have occurred to some officers. It occurred to me from a curious accident in 
watching the undulation of ground. I shall be happy to test it with any officer who 
desires to do so. So great is the undulation of ground in Hyde Park that it is pos- 
sible if you dismounted your gunners and drivers to conceal a field battery with its 
waggons so completely that there are only two portions of Hyde Park from which the 
battery could be seen, and the spot is just in rear of the main guard. There is 
another curious tactical point. It might surprise some officers if I were to say it 
would be perfectly possible to pass guns, cavalry, and infantry through Piccadilly, 
and that they should not be visible from Bond-street. If any officer will be so kind 
as to place himself on the crossing from Conduit-street and look towards Piccadilly, 
he will see the sky line of rising ground cuts about half way down the first floor. 
The grand point undoubtedly is that hitherto we have not had a reward for tactics. 
Almost all our battles of late years have been battles of stern, hard, straightforward 
fighting, principally in India or the colonies. In the Crimea the same thing obtained. 
But there was one remarkable instance of nine successive battles fought on one 
principle and with complete success, and that was in the famous march of relief by 
Gereral Havelock who fought those nine battles avowedly—I think I have met with 
his opinion elsewhere—on the principle on which Frederick the Great fought the 
battle of Leuthen, by attacking from a flank. But it is very seldom we have the 
opportunity of studying tactics. I hope the discouragement that might arise in con- 
sequence of what has fallen from the gallant Officer who has preceded me will not be 
remain very long in our service. I am quite sure that there is a disposition in 
officers to learn —I must beg pardon for thinking it needful to pronounce such an 
opinion, but it is based on what has come under my own observation. A great many 
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years ago I was with that distinguished soldier, the youngest of the Peninsular 
Generals, Sir Frederick Adam, and I asked him, “Sir Frederick, how many officers 
“ do you think at the present day—1833—would understand the value of a globe of 
compression?” Sir Frederick said, “A few only, unless they had had the ad- 
“ vantage of special instruction; but what is more, if they ventured to give their 
“ opinion at mess about it, they would be tod they were talking shop, and would 
“ not be allowed to go into the subject.” That period has for ever passed away. 

Major J. Norta Creatock : J wish to say a few words. As I had an opportunity, 
while at Aldershot, of watching the growth of the war-game in England, and the 
interest officers took in it, I can state my perfect concurrence in every word Colonel 
Brackenbury has said to us so ably, and also in praise of the scheme which Captain 
Shaw, at so much trouble and expense, has brought out. The one want I noticed, 
since the commencement of the War Game Society to its present flourishing condition, 
was the very thing Captain Shaw has now produced. It was how to teach the 
alphabet of the language which we were trying to talk, and I am quite sure, from 
what I know of the subject, that its introduction will enable officers to see where 
strategy and tactics join, for, at the present moment, it is a very hazy business, as 
Lord Waveney has remarked. There is only one point on which Colonel Brackenbury 
may be a little out—I ouly speak from my own experience—and that is with regard 
to the facilities we have for carrying out minor tactics everywhere. I am afraid some 
of us remember country quarters, where the barrack square alone represents the 
tactical drill ground—nothing but a parallelogram with a guard room in front—and 
how often we learnt to defend it and to attack it! I never myself learnt tactics 
under that system, and I am afraid until some other department, other than the 
Horse Guards, steps forward, we shall never succeed in having any ground in which, 
in country quarters, we can carry out this kind of instruction. Farmers are not 
always so enlightened to their country’s interests as they are round Aldershot, nor, 
for the matter of that, are the gentry, and we find the greatest difficulty in being 
allowed even to go through a gate, to put a wretched sentry or picket into the middle 
of afield. As I represent Brown or Smith, who is to go through the ordeal of put- 
ting a battalion through the bayonet exercise or the manual platoon, I cordially 
second the idea that the proper tactical instructor, in field and barracks, should be 
the captain of the company, of course, under the general superintendance and advice 
of the battalion commander. I cannot sit down without adding one thing, although 
I never had the opportunity of learning anything under a Garrison Instructor, as| I 
never had any time to go on with my education since Garrison Instructors were in- 
vented, yet I have watched them in their labours (I am afreid they have been, to the 
present time, thankless labours), and I have seen the good they have done ; I have 
no hesitation in bearing my testimony in according them praise for the arduous 
labour they have gone through, and for the excellent results which have already 
accrued from their labours to regimental officers in the present time, and hereafter 
in our staff, officers, who will have had so much to thank them for. 

Colonel FLetcHER, Commanding 2nd Battalion Scots Fusilier Guards: I can fully 
confirm all that has been said, both by Colonel Blackenbury and also by Major Hale. 
I wish to point out that the nature of instruction given to battalions by Commanding 
Officers must depend immensely as to how the battalions are inspected. If a regiment 
is simply to be inspected for proficiency in marching past, and going through the 
manual and platoon exercises, trouble will not be taken to prepare the officers and 
men in other subjects before the inspection ; but if Inspecting Generals will take the 
opportunity of examining the officers and men in their tactical knowledge, that 
knowledge will be well worked up. Cne great advantage we now possess is that the 
young officers who are joining are well taught. Those who have been lately through 
Sandhurst understand a great deal more of tactical instruction than those who joined 
previously. 

Colonel BRAcKENBURY: Coming here as an artillery officer, daring to venture a 
few words with regard to what should be done in the line as well as in my own 
corps, I rather expected to be cursed, to a ce tain extent, and, instead of that, I am 
glad to find, I have been blessed. ‘This result shows, not that I have said anything 
especially good, but that the same feeling animates the officers who are here present 
which animates me, and which, I am sure, animates all those who have anything to 
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do with the instruction of the army. The same desire for progress exists among 
those who have not been called upon to take special measures for the teaching of 
officers and soldiers as among those who have. With regard to what Colonel 
Fletcher has just said, I really think everything depends upon the inspection. With- 
out doubt, the spirit in the army is such that, if the Inspecting Officer, whoever he 
may be, calls upon the officers whom he inspects to produce a certain kind and 
quality of knowledge, that knowledge will be produced as certainly as that the sun 
will rise to-morrow. As to Captain Crealock’s remarks, he must permit 2ne to 
differ with him a little about the want of facilities for the study of tactics, and to 
quote practical experience. I once had the great opportunity of being with a 
squadron of cavalry, as well as a battery of artillery, in country quarters. Everybody 
knows how much more difficult it is to work cavalry and artillery along roads and 
among fields than it is to work infantry ; yet we succeeded in knocking out of our 
small force a series of very interesting studies, and I think we all benefited from 
them. Lord Waveney has given us a most interesting account of what is going on in 
Italy, and, without knowing so much as he tells us of the practical and careful 
general work which is being performed, I can speak, in the very highest terms, of the 
extraordinary determination that appears to exist among the officers of the Italian 
army to make progress. In artillery matters, they are well to the front— most excel- 
lent. Their scheme of employing both staff and regimental officers to draw up 
schemes of defence, and so on, appears to be a development of the original Prussian 
system. The Prussians sent to certain districts a number of staff officers, who carry 
out studies upon the ground for attack and defence, and for movements of armies. 
Before 1870, they went once or twice uncommonly near the French frontier. Major 
Hale has, I think, shown exaggerated modesty in saying that he failed dismally in 
teaching tactics, for I am sure that no officer has less nearly approached to failure 
than he did. That fifteen clear days should be the only amount of time given to 
the study of the minor tactics is really no worse than we find in nearly every army. 
It is very unfortunate it should be so, but, in this little book which I have hear, and 
which I shall be very glad if some of you will look at—‘“ The Journal of a Company 
“ Chief ”’—you will find Captain von Arnim saying exactly the same thing, though 
he isa German. He says :—“Iam told I have till a certain date to instruct my 
“ company in tactics. My company will be so many days on guard, so many days on 
‘ fatigue, so many days in this, that, and the other, and at last I find I shall have 
‘ very few days indeed left to teach them tactics ; therefore, what I must do is to 
‘Jay myself out a plan first of all. On this day I will teach so and so, and on the 
‘next day so and so.” By telling, in detail, through the book the exact instruction 
which he gave to his company day by day, the faults which the men committed, the 
way in which he corrected them, the peculiarities which he found were likely to occur, 
and the mistakes which men and sergeants would probably make, he gives us one of 
the most instructive books possible. Major Hale also said that a small practical 
bandbook is very much wanted now. We can only do things in a very small way in 
grison instruction, but, as the Superintending Officer, I have lately arranged a 
scheme which garrison instructors are going to be kind enough to work out, each one 
taking a particular subject, and setting down just'so much of that subject as is 
absolutely necessary for regimental officers to know ; not going into high flights, 
into high tactics, or strategy, or survey, or anything of that sort, but merely giving 
the practical matters, which every officer may have to carry out, day by day, on 
service. We hope, in time, to bring out a series of small manuals, such as officers 
can readily carry with them on a campaign, in fact, such as very clever students 
would write as notes from good lectures on the subject. Perhaps these may meet 
Major Hale’s difficulty. He told us an amusing story about Major Brown and 
Major Smith, and I most heartily agree with him as to the difficulty of teaching 
officers who know so little to begin with. Some time ago, I received a note from a 
garrison instructor, in which he gave a pitiful account of the difficulties with which 
he had to contend in tackling the officers who had just come into the army, especially 
those who come in through the Militia. He said:—“I gave a young officer this 
“ problem :—If ground rises at a slope of one foot in five, how many feet does it rise 
‘in twenty-five? I gave him great attention; he studied it with great care; I 
*“ did my utmost to explain it to him, but the result was that he gave it up.” This 
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is the kind of education upon which, as a foundation, we have to teach tactics and 


topography, field sketching and fortification. The difficulty is very great, and if, as 
Major Hale says, dismal failure is the result, it certainly is not entirely the fault 
of the instructor. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the subject has been so ably put before us by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Brackenbury, and as many topics have been touched upon by 
others who have addressed the meeting, that it leaves me little to remark upon. 
There is, however, none in the room who can be more impressed than I am with the 
feeling that it is absolutely necessary instruction in minor tactics should be thoroughly 
and systematically carried out. In the manceuvres on a large scale which we have 
had within the last few years, the principal errors which have been committed have, 
in my opinion, been generally traceable to a want of knowledge of “ minor tactics.” 
When I first assumed command of the Aldershot division I remembered that when 
a Colonel commanding a regiment, I had always felt that I had no opportunity of 
having other arms of the Service under my command, and therefore determined it 
should be no fault of mine if Officers were not afforded opportunities of having 
mixed bodies of troops under their command for tactical purposes. It was with 
this idea that: “‘ minor operations” were instituted at Aldershot last year, and the 
interest shown in them by all concerned has been so great that I am encouraged to 
continue the practice as far as circumstances will admit; at the same time, as 
Colonel Brackenbury has so ably put before us, it is, in my opinion, evident that we 
should begin with the very A B C of tactics; and Iam in hopes that the instruc- 
tion of all ranks in this most important subject will eventually be carried out, in fact 
it must be carried out. Iam certain that the time is coming when the instruction 
of the men will be thrown more upon the Officers generally, non-commissioned 
Officers having much less experience and practice in imparting instruction under the 
existing system of short service than formerly. This is complained of in every 
regiment. For Officers then to be able to instruct the men, it is first of all necessary 
that they should possess the requisite knowledge themselves. In addition to the 
books which Colonel Brackenbury has recommended to us, I am glad to say that a 
translation of Van Helvig, by Sir Lumley Graham, is now in the press, and he has 
informed me that it will bein our hands in a few days. I consider this a most 
valuable work. I was much struck by the concluding paragraph in Colonel Bracken- 
bury’s lecture, and think that if in the event of war any Officer has to reproach 
himself that a single man committed to his care has fallen from want of knowledge 
on his part, he will be placed in a very lamentable position. This is the time—the 
time of peace—to make ourselves masters of the art of war. Inspecting General 
Officers have been hit rather hard by one or two gentlemen here to-day, and it is, I 
think, true that inspections might be carried out in a different manner ; but at the 
same time, although, perhaps, I ought to apologise for saying so, I am ndét quite sure 
that every General Officer is able to go through what is required. It is difficult work, 
and the instruction, as Colonel Brackenbury has told us, is very difficult, but still it 
can and must be mastered. I think we all of us have but one feeling at heart, viz., 
the good of the service ; and every single word that has been said, and every opinion 
that has been put forward shows but one idea, that is to make our Army as efficient 
as we possibly can. I can only say with the greatest confidence from the number of 
regiments that have passed through my hands in the last few years, that the Officers 
of the British Army are at this time perfectly prepared to learn, and they court in- 
struction in any branch brought before them. You have only to give them oppor- 
tunities and I am bound to say that there is not a regiment in the Service in which 
the great majority of the Officers would not be too glad to obtain information. I 
have been very much struck with this of late, and as far a slur being cast upon an 
Officer because he talks shop, I maintain that that feeling does not exist. You have 
only to see the pamphlets of the day which are ably written by Officers in junior ranks, 
to be quite certain that they are animated by a sincere desire for the welfare and 
progress of the Service. Give Officers an opportunity of being taught, and they will 
rise to anything whichis required of them. I now beg to propose that our best 
thanks be given to Colonel Brackenbury for his very valuable lecture. 
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Wednesday, February 21, 1877. 


ApmiraL Sir JAMES HOPE, G.C.B., First and Principal Naval Aide- 
de-Camp to the Queen, in the Chair. 





BELLIGERENT RIGHTS.—THE DECLARATION OF PARIS, 
1856. 


By W. S. Linpsay, Esq." 


I nave the honour to acknowledge receipt of Captain Burgess’s letter, 
intimating that the Council of the Royal United Service Institution 
would be glad to receive from me a paper containing my views as to 
‘“‘the effects likely to be produced on the mercantile marine of this 
‘country, by the Declaration of Paris ; and what means, in my opinion, 
“‘should be now adopted, firstly, as regards efficiency, and, secondly, 
““as regards economy, to preserve our commerce on the breaking out 
“‘ of war.” 

In a pamphlet? I have just published (a copy of which I send here- 
with), wherein I enter into the question of manning at considerable 
length, I conclude by suggesting a scheme whereby, when we have 
sufficient seamen trained to the discipline of a ship-of-war, we might 
to advantage mount guns in all our merchant steamers above a certain 
size, and thus enable them, to some extent, to defend themselves in 
time of war; but as that, I fear, would only go a small way to meet 
the effects which war would produce on our maritime commerce, I 
must ask leave to endeavour to show how we stood before the Declara- 
tion of Paris, and then suggest what course should, in my humble 
judgment, be now pursued. We cannot remain in the position the 
Declaration has left us in without imperilling our mercantile marine, 
and with it, not merely the well-being, but the safety of the nation. 

The Declaration of 1856 was as follows :— 

“ Ist. Privateering is, and remains, abolished. 

“‘ 2nd. The neutral flag covers enemies’ goods, with the exception 
“‘ of contraband of war. 


Read by Lieut.-Colonel Crossman, R.E. 

‘Manning the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine: also Belligerent and 
Neutral Rights in the event of War,’ considered by W. S. Lindsay. Pewtress 
and Co., 15, Great Queen Street, W.C. 
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“ 3rd. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband, are not 
‘* liable to capture under enemies’ flags. 

“ 4th. Blockade, in order to be binding, must be effective; that is 
‘to say, maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to 
“‘ the coast of the enemy.” 

For nearly six centuries previous to this Declaration, belligerents 
were allowed the right of capturing enemies’ goods or vessels wherever 
found on the high seas, and, as a consequence, they possessed the 
power of searching for enemies’ goods on board neutral ships. 

But the exercise of that power did not remain undisputed until 
1856, as some writers suppose. The principle that “free ships make 
‘* free goods” was stoutly contended for by the Dutch in the early 
part of the seventeeth century, who then held the position we now 
hold, as the largest carriers by sea; and in 1650 they entered into a 
Treaty with Spain containing that condition. Indeed, Great Britain, 
who fought so bravely and v igorously against “the world in arms’ 
to maintain the right of search, herself, conceded by Treaty the prin- 
ciple of free ships making free goods to Portugal in 1654, and to 
Holland in 1667, and it was likewise introduced into the celebrated 
Treaties of Utrecht in 1780, as well as into Pitt’s Commercial Treaty 
with France. 

It is true, the principle that free ships make free goods never be- 
came the Law of Nations until the Paris Declaration made it so. 

But what is International Law ? 

I ask this question broadly, because a few writers of the present day 
argue that the Parliament of the United Kingdom can deal with it as 
with its own laws. They forget that as International Law has none of 
the statutes or precedents which constitute the laws of individual 
States, it cannot, if for no other reason, be dealt with by the Legisla- 
ture of any one country. But there are other reasons. 

International Law appears to me to be simply an agreement, or rather 
understanding, between nations to secure justice and right for each, 
or for the subjects of each, and for the benefit and peace of mankind. 

Nevertheless, it is of # character which, happily, cannot be broken 
with impunity, for it is the grandest and most righteous of all laws. 
Nor can it be infringed upon without the sanction of the other nations 
who have accepted it, any more than a law of Great Britsin can be 
repudiated without the consent of the Queen, Lords, and Commons. 

Some writers are amazed that an agreement of such vast import- 
ance as the Declaration of 1856 should have been entered into by 
Great Britain without the sanction of Parliament, and I am far from 
saying that the opinion of Parliament should not have been taken ; but 
the Parliament of the period must have considered it a necessity or an 
advantage to ourselves, for had it not, it must be assumed that, under 
such circumstances, the Opposition would have marked their dissent 
by a vote of censure against the Ministry of the day. 

There is no asse mbly in the world more alive to the interests of the 
country than the House of Commons of the United Kingdom. How- 
ever much the different sections or parties may differ, whenever it is 
apparent that a change has become imperatively necessary for the pro- 
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gress of the nation and for the welfare and the happiness of the people, 
all parties, however long the struggle, either actively or passively, 
accept it. In doing so they set at naught “the wisdom of their 
“ancestors,” ignore the practices of ancient times, and in recent years 
have wisely swept away many traditional superstitions as regards the 
modes of conducting both war and commerce: and. we have pros- 
pered in disregard of all the rules formerly laid down to ensure our 
properity. 

Grotius, Vattel, and numerous other publicists, were no doubt good 
authorities in their day and generation, but things have very mate- 
rially changed since then, and, fortunately, the statesmen and diplo- 
matists assembled in Paris in 13856 saw this, and resolutely set aside 
altogether the pedantic maxims and the precedents of Maritime 
International Law, which had perplexed the world for centuries. 
They based their opinions on the circumstances of the times in which they 
lived ; they recollected the old league of the neutral Powers in 1780, 
and, above all, they remembered the Berlin and Milan Decrees of 
Napoleon in 1806, and the Orders in Council of 1807, which paralysed 
and almost destroyed the commerce of Great Britain. 

Although this country made, during the latter part of the last, and 
the early portion of this century, vast sacrifices of life and treasure to 
vindicate its right of search, we soon afterwards found that that right 
could be no longer maintained. Since then the intercourse, by sea, 
between nations has increased to an enormous extent, while the mode 
of conducting maritime commerce has undergone a complete revolution, 
and is carried on with a rapidity of which our forefathers could form 
no conception. Indeed, the reper] of our own navigation laws, and the 
changes since 1850 in those of ther nations, would alone render any 
search altogether impracticable. Great changes have also since then 
taken place in the relation of the ships of one nation and the goods of 
the subjects of another. Formerly the cargoes were to a much greater 
extent the property of the subjects of the country under whose flag 
the ship sailed than they are at present. Now, vessels are laden indis- 
criminately by the subjects of all nations, so that the difficulty of 
ascertaining if enemies’ goods are on board of neutral ships has, by 
the changes in the law, as well as by the modes of conducting com- 
merce, greatly increased. In a word, to enforce the right of search 


-against neutrals, would now be as intolerable as it_would be found to be 


impracticable. 

Other nations have also become comparatively much more powerful 
at sea than they were three-quarters of a century ago; but, beyond 
all, a scattered people on the other side of the Atlantic have sprung 
into a great nation. More than half a century ago it had, while 
in its infancy, bade defiance to our right of search, and would now 
indignantly, and, without doubt, successfully resist any attempt to 
enforce it. 

But even if any such “rights” had remained undisputed from the 
date of the Black Book of the Admiralty, or of the Consolato del Mare 
until 1856, that in itself would form no reason for their maintenance. 
If it did, we might, on similar grounds, repudiate all progress from 
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the barbarous practices of ancient warfare, and, indeed, ignore every 
step that has been taken in the advancement of science and commerce. 

Although we are still the most powerful nation at sea, that is no 
valid reason why we should still attempt to maintain these ancient 
rights. Every person who has read history, and given only a passing 
thought to events in connection with this subject, must see that we 
could not, even if we would, resort, in the event of war, to our former 
practice. It is vain, it is worse than idle, to quote in favour of this 
cause the opinions of statesmen and warriors, however great, of by- 
gone ages. We must take things as they now are, and deal with them 
accordingly. 

But while we became parties to the Declaration of Paris through 
necessity, we did so likewise in our own interests. Unless we are 
interfered with when war is being waged between foreign nations, it 
must be clearly to our advantage to maintain a strict neutrality, and 
having by far the largest commerce afloat,’ we, as neutrals, are much 
more interested than any other nation in having our merchant-ships, 
and the goods they carry, protected by our flag. But, as belligerents, 
we are still more interested; for, had the right of search and pri- 
vateering not been abolished by the Declaration of Paris, the whole of 
our vast maritime commerce would be at the mercy of the cruisers of 
the State, however insignificant, with which we might be involved 
in war, and be entirely ruined by the equipment under that flag of 
half a dozen swift steamers such as the “ Alabama.” Nay, more, de- 
pendent as we now not merely for the luxuries, but for the necessaries 
of life, upon foreign countries, we might be starved unless supplies 
were brought to us by neutral vessels. 

For these reasons, all first-class maritime nations, with the excep- 
tion of The United States, to which I shall hereafter refer, have 
adopted, in their own interests, the policy of neutrality, and, as a con- 
sequence, by principle that free ships make free goods; the abolition 
of the right of search, except for contraband of war; and we have also 
relinquished the practice of privateering. Nor have we suffered by 
the limitation of the rights of blockade to ports and coasts alone, 
where it is sufficiently enforced to prevent free access to them. In- 
deed, it is a question well worthy of consideration, to which I shall 
also hereafter further refer, if it would not be for the interests of this 
country if the restrictions. of blockades were still more modified. 
Steam has already driven through them. Railways have opened by 
land a ready escape from their effects, and swift steamers have ren- 
dered it very difficult, if not impossible, for nations to conform to even 
the modified conditions of the Declaration of 1856, requiring blockades 
to be effective. 

We have now the most ample evidence that the power of exercising 
the right of blockade was of no service whatever to us as a nation in 
our war of 1854-56 with Russia, while commercially we were heavy 


1 The merchant ships of the British Empire amounted, at the close of 1876, to 
9,170,357 tons, about as much as the sea-going merchant ships of all the rest of the 
world, and the produce, manufactures, and gold they carry, exceeds in value that of 
all other nations combined. 
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sufferers in consequence of having put it in force. By maintaining a 
fleet at an enormous cost to blockade the Baltic ports—it did nothing 
more—we did not injure the trade of Russia any more than it would 
have been injured by war without the exercise of that right, while our 
merchants paid, through the acts of the Government, double price for 
every article they required from that country by obliging Russian 
shippers to send it to us through Germany, Holland, or France. Such 
are the absurdities of attempting to maintain ancient rights, when 
opposed to modern science and the progress of nations. 

It was estimated that the extra cost paid on Russian produce be- 
longing to British merchants, for its transport to Memel alone, was no 
less than 2,500,000/., exclusive of the cost of transport to other ports 
which our blockade enforced. 

But while the right of blockade was to us a two-fold loss when we 
were belligerents, we should likewise be losers by its exercise when we 
are neutrals, blockade being a belligerent right directed against the 
trade of the enemy with neutrals; and as we are by far the largest 
carriers by sea, any measures which stop or diminish our intercourse 
with other countries, must inflict more injury on us than on any other 
neutral nation. 

If it be to our interest, as it most assuredly is, to maintain a strict 
neutrality, and not to interfere with the quarrels of our neighbours, it 
is equally our interest, when belligerents, not to insist on the right of 
blockade; for, by stopping the intercourse of neutrals, we may render 
their neutrality so irksome, or so injurious to themselves, as to oblige 
them to become belligerents also; and when they do go, they will not 
be on our side, but against us. 

Everybody knows that the loss this country sustained by the 
blockade of the ports of the Southern States of America during the 
recent lamentable civil war in that country, and the sufferings large 
masses of our people endured, by being deprived of their usual supply 
of cotton, were such, that a large section of our own community 
advocated, and, I must add, from my own knowledge, that the then 
ruler of France, seriously contemplated, the repudiation of that block- 
ade. I offer no opinion of the justice, or, under the circumstances, 
the necessity of such a course; but its adoption must have led to an 
enforced abrogation of the acknowledged rights of the United States, 
or to a war with that country. 

If ever we are again involved in war, I trust it shall be for DereNncr, 
and not for the purpose of interference, much less aggression. 

Under such circumstances it would no longer be necessary, nor would 
it be to our interest, to maintain any one of the ancient belligerent 
rights, as they would be of no value whatever to us for the purposes 
of war. Instead, therefore, of attempting to restore those of them 
which were abrogated by the Paris Declaration of 1856, we should 
rather, in our own interests, do everything in our power to sweep 
away the remnants that still exist. 

The United States of America, having long established as the first 
principle ‘of their foreign policy, to abstain from interfering in the 
disputes of Europe, suggested when the Declaration of 1856 was sub- 
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mitted for their approval and acceptance, that “ All private property 
and private vessels should be exempt from capture,” and consequently, 
although heartily approving of the other conditions of the Declara- 
tion, they declined to agree to the first proposition that “ Privateering 
‘is and remains abolished,” unless the other nations adopted the 
larger principle in advance which they had laid down for their own 
line of conduct. 

It was not reasonable to expect them to become parties to the 
Declaration as it stands. Their policy, instead of maintaining large 
standing navies, is to depend on the patriotism of their people, and 
when the emergency of war arrives, to grant to them letters of marque, 
to go forth and do just what our vessels-of-war are commissioned to 
do, ‘burn, capture, and destroy ” the ships and other property of their 
enemies. And who can deny that, while their principles and practice 
are wiser and more economical than our own, they are not much more 
civilized ? 

Coupled with the condition on which the United States insisted, 
the whole question assumed a new shape; and to elucidate this branch 
of the subject, I, at the time, moved the House of Commons for the 
production of certain papers necessary to show the reasons for the 
United States declining to become parties to the Paris Declaration as 
it then stood, and still stands. 

In the brief discussion which ensued, Lord Palmerston, then at the 
head of the Government, explained generally the nature of the corre- 
spondence referred to, but which, he said, from its special character, 
could not be laid upon the table. In the course of these remarks, his 
Lordship, replying to the proposal which had been made by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, frankly and unhesitatingly admitted that 
*‘ the matter was one which everybody would see was a subject which 
“ required the gravest and most deliberate consideration on the part 
“ of the British Government, as, whatever might be the opinion at 
“ the first blush, one way or the other, no one could fail to perceive, 
“ on reflection, that the question was one deeply affecting all the great 
‘interests of this country—commercial, political, and naval, and it 
“ was clear that no answer could be given to such a communication 
“ without long and mature consideration.” 

Although the correspondence was not produced at the time, nor am 
I aware that it has since been published by Parliament, there will be 
found in the message of President Pearce to Congress, 1854-55, when 
discussing the suggestion made to Prussia to connect the abolition of 
privateering with the question of neutral rights, which it was proposed 
to regulate by Convention, the following paragraph, which no doubt 
embodies the views of the United States’ Government :— 

“The proposal to surrender the rights to employ privateers is pro- 
** fessedly founded on the principle that private property of unoffend- 
ing non-combatants, though enemies, should be exempt from the 
‘ravages of war. But the proposed surrender goes little way in carry- 
ing out that principle, which equally requires that such private property 
“ should not be seized or molested by national ships of war. Should the 
“leading powers of Europe concur in proposing as a rule of inter- 
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‘* national law, to exempt private property upon the ocean from scizure 
‘“‘ by public armed cruisers, as well as by privateers, the United States 
‘* will readily meet them upon that broad ground.” 

Having given up, by the Declaration of Paris, the more important 
of our long-cherished “rights,” I have ever been at a loss to under- 
stand why we, before all other nations, did not at once accept the pro- 
posal of the Government of the United States. 

I am well aware that many members of this Institution, whose 
Council has done me the honour to invite me to address them, are of 
vpinion that by being deprived of the power of destroying an enemy’s 
maritime commerce, the right arm of Great Britain, for the purposes 
of war, has been for ever withered. But, even, if it were the case, 
which I doubt, that by the destruction of an enemy’s sea-borne com- 
merce we could shorten war, and thus curtail it of some of its horrors; 
we must never forget that we cannot refuse to other nations a right 
which we ourselves exercise; and that as we have the largest amount 
of maritime commerce at stake, we must, if we cannot protect it by 
our ships of war, which I maintain we can no longer do, we should be 
by far the largest sufferers, more especially as belligerents in the event 
of war. Moreover, the right to capture private property for the benefit 
of the individuals engaged in its capture, is one of the strongest pos- 
sible inducements to war. But while I desire to abolish all such in- 
ducements, I am not of opinion that any individual should be relieved 
from the consequences of war, or that the conqueror should not levy 
upon the conquered the cost of war. ‘The first Napoleon invariably 
and rigorously adopted this practice; and the Germans, following his 
example, pursued it with the most marked and oppressive effect in 
their late war against France. 

But, as I feel we cannot and must not remain as we are, | am most 
anxious that the whole of these questions should be fully discussed, 
not merely by the members of this Institution but by the public Press 
and by Parliament. 

If the House of Commons intends to repudiate concession, let it say 
so, or if not, let it affirm it, and then proceed like statesmen and men 
of business, to consider what, under the altered circumstances, is best 
further to be done. 

This, indeed, seems: to me to be the only question Parliament has 
now to consider. I have already endeavoured to show that we cannot 
adopt any retrograde measures, and that if we could, it would not be 
for our interest to do so. Let us now consider what our position would 
be in the event of war should we remain as we are. If unhappily 
involved in war with the United States of America, that nation having 
declined to become parties to the Paris Declaration as it now stands, 
would exercise the ancient right of sending forth privateers to prey 
upon our commerce. Half-a-dozen of these would be sufficient to 
sweep the merchant flag of England from the seas. It is idle to talk 
of protecting it as we have hitherto done by convoy, even if the plan 
I have proposed for self-defence was adopted. The mere fact that our 
ships and all goods conveyed by them would be subjected to a war 
premium however small, would be sufficient in itself to transfer the 
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carrying trade to vessels of neutral nations, and to deprive England 
of her carrying trade. 

But though, in my opinion, we might as well attempt to restore 
the Heptarchy as “abrogate” the Declaration of 1856, there are 
numerous questions in connection with it which still require the 
gravest consideration, and, therefore, 1 especially invite those persons 
who entertain views different to my own to consider with me the 
question I have raised. I desire to do so in the most frank and 
friendly manner, as I conscientiously believe, that whatever may be 
our opinions as to the best course to be pursued, we have alike at heart 
the maintenance of the maritime power and greatness of this country, 
and that in our decisions we shall alike have in view, free from party 
opinions, the prosperity and happiness of its people. 

I presume one great fact will be admitted—which I have already 
asserted—that we have, at all times, more merchant vessels afloat 
than any other nation, and that as we have more at stake than nearly 
all other nations combined, it must consequently be much more to our 
interest than to any other country, that private property should be 
free from capture at sea in the event of a war where we were belli- 
gerents. 1 think also it must be acknowledged that it would be 
equally to our interest, though to a less extent, that the vast amouut 
of property which we have always afloat, should, if we cannot protect 
it in our own vessels, be protected under a neutral flag. In an 
European war, a considerable portion of the carrying trade would, no 
doubt, under any circumstances, pass into the hands of foreigners, 
even if all the nations who were parties to the Declaration of 1856 
rigidly adhered to its conditions. I say so because underwriters, 
naturally entertaining the fear that some one of these nations might 
not do so, would require a war-premium on their ships, which, how- 
ever small, would be sufficient to send a considerable portion of the 
trade to neutrals. Competition is now so great that it does not require 
even one per cent. on most articles to transfer it; one quarter, or even 
one-eighth per cent., might, in the case of valuable goods, be sufficient. 
Only the other day, when there was a rumour of war about the 
Turkish question—unhappily not yet settled—the underwriters talked 
about a war premium on our ships, and every merchant and ship- 
owner knows that such an announcement means that the current rate 
of insurance is to be higher upon our ships than upon those of other 
nations. This would also apply in a greater or less degree tu most 
other European nations in the event of a war in Europe ; but it would 
not apply to the ships of the United States, not merely because that 
country was not likely to be involved in the war, but because she was 
no party to the Paris Declaration. Consequently her vessels would 
have a preference as carriers in every branch of over-sea commerce, 
and in all parts of the world. 

Hitherto I have confined my arguments to the effect of the Declara- 
tion of Paris on the goods and ships of neutrals. Let us now con- 
sider what the effect would be on the 9,170,357 tons of merchant 
vessels of the British Empire if we were belligerents. The Declara- 
tion, part 3, says: ‘That neutral goods, with the exception of con- 
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‘“‘traband of war, are not liable to capture under an enemy’s flag.” 
But while that clause protects neutral goods in our ships from capture 
it does not protect the capture of the ships themselves by the cruisers 
of those nations with whom we were at war. Neutral ships make free 
goods, lut neutral goods do not make free ships. So that if our ships 
were liable to capture they would necessarily be driven off the seas ; 
we would not even employ them ourselves when we could dispatch 
our goods in neutral ships, which were not liable to capture. Of 
course we might transfer them to a neutral, but even this step, 
humiliating as it would be to us as a nation, is surrounded with diffi- 
culties. During the late war in the United States, I know, of my own 
knowledge, that numerous American vessels were transferred to the 
British tlag, but we could not transfer our vessels to the flag of the 
United States, for their navigation laws, as well as those of various 
other nations, prohibit the registration of foreign-built vessels. 

Of course, when our people saw the whole of their carrying trade 
passing into the hands of the Americans they would be greatly 
exasperated, and would insist, and with justice, as The United States 
were not parties to the Declaration, on the right to search for any 
property of their enemies which they supposed was being conveyed 
under the neutral flag. But as America resisted that “right” in 1812, 
she would be much more likely to do so now, and as she would 
assuredly do so, war with her would be the consequence. We should 
then have ‘‘the world in arms” against us as we had in the early 
part of this century, but under very different circumstances. It is all 
very well to talk about our vast naval supremacy, but I deliberately 
state that under such circumstances as these I much fear we should be 
crushed as a nation. We should, no doubt, make a long and terrible 
struggle to maintain our position and many noble lives would be sacri- 
ficed in the attempt, but depending as we now do to so large an extent 
upon foreign nations for our supplies, and considering the fleets of 
privateers which America and the European nations with which we 
were at war would send forth under her jlag, we should, in the long 
rnn, be obliged to succumb. Nor do I see how, under such circum- 
stances, we could with success defend our shores from invasion if our 
enemies in Europe possessed large standing armies. 

For these and various other reasons, it behoves us gravely to con- 
sider the question of the Maritime International Laws now in force. 
We are truly on the horns of a dilemma! and I do not hesitate to state 
that we have been left so by the Paris Declaration of 1856, however 
desirable or however necessary it was for us to become parties to that 
Declaration. It must be apparent to every impartial reader that the 
“sources and sinews of our naval power”—our vast Mercantile 
Marine on which we justly pride ourselves—has become our most 
vulnerable point. For that reason alone it is clearly to our interest to 
move onwards and make all private property free from capture at sea, 
I have reason to believe that every other nation is still prepared to do 
so, and even should America now require that we take the further 
step in advance and abolish the blockade of commercial ports, even 


» that question is well worthy of our serious consideration. I know it 
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has been said that the power to blockade her ports would be the chief 
instrument of warfare that we could bring to bear against her in the 
event of hostilities with The United States. But let us look at this 
question calmly for a moment. America has her railways traversing 
every portion of her vast continent, and if we blockaded New York and 
Boston she could ship her produce at Baltimore, Philadelphia, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Mobile, and numerous other ports on her eastern 
shores ; and if we effectually blockaded all these, but which we have not 
the means of doing, she could send her produce down the Mississippi 
to New Orleans, or across the continent by railway to San Francisco 
or to various neutral ports on the shores of the Pacific. Vain, there- 
fore, would be our efforts to crush her trade to an extent sufficient to 
command submission ! 

But what would be the effect upon ourselves of all this blockading 
system? Have those gentlemen who desire to maintain our bellige- 


rent rights in all their ancient integrity, ever visited the port of 


Liverpool and contemplated the pyramids of cotton and the mountains 
of grain, in bags, besides what is stored away in our warehouses, with 
the vast piles of other provisions which we require to import from 
America for our daily existence? If they would only do so for one 
day and reflect over such facts they would render far more service to 
their country than they can possibly do by years of study of Grotius, 
Puffendorf, and Vattel, or even of modern writers upon International 
Law.’ 

Having endeavoured to show what we lose by maintaining the 
rights of blockade, let us now consider what we gained by the exercise 
of that right in our most recent experience. Politically, we gained 
nothing by our war with Russia in 1854-56 as current events now 
show, for we are as far from a settlement of that bugbear called the 
“* Hastern Question” as ever we were: and in a pecuniary point of 
view what were our gains? Up to the Ist January, 1855, we had 
captured Russian and Finland vessels with their cargoes, which, when 
sold, produced the gross total of £81,892. We burnt and scuttled 
half-a-dozen miserable luggers belonging to the town of Kola, most 
of whose inhabitants had, I dare say, never heard of Constantinople, 
much less of the ‘four points,’ and after destroying the means of 
living of these poor, innocent people, we set fire to their town and 
left men, women, and children alike to starve of coldor hunger. This 
is never called ‘ glory!!” 

Such a nation as Great Britain should have been ashamed of her 
acts in the Baltic during the war with Russia. Moreover, we actually 
set fire to large stores of timber and tar, which had been bought and 


1 In 1875 we imported from the United States alone about 24,000,000 ewts. of wheat, 
22,000,000 ewts. of Indian corn or maize, and of meal and flour more than 2,000,000 
cwts.—all essential for our existence. And in the ten months of 1876, ending 31st 
October, we received from that country 6,766,853 ewts. of raw cotton, valued at 
20,685,823/., almost equally necessary, as the means of affording employment to 
vast masses of our people. Indeed, during the past ten months of 1876, I see by 
the Board of Trade returns that we have imported from the United States, of Indian 
corn or maize alone, no less than 35,343,867 cwts. 
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paid for by English merchants, and we did so “ to put such a pres- 
‘** sure on the Emperor of Russia that he must consent to our terms of 
“ peace!’’ Can any sane man suppose that a knowledge of such acts, 
if it ever reached him, which most likely it never did, would have had 
any effect on the mind of the Czar, much less influence his policy, or 
stay for one moment his ambition? And how he must have laughed 
if he heard of English men-of-war burning in heaps English property 
found in his dominions! 

But however effective the blockade of the Baltic may have been, it 
was little better than worthless in the Black Sea and Sea of Azoff, for 
in one season alone, while the war was being waged,—that com- 
mencing in May, 1854, no less than 453 ships, carrying 770,000 
quarters of linseed, representing a value of one million sterling, sailed 
from those seas—a larger amount by 60,000 quarters than had been 
previously exported in any one year of peace! Nor does that appear 
to have arisen from any want of vigilance on our part, for Sir James 
Graham, the then First Lord of the Admiralty, on the 26th May, and 
again on the Ist and 13th June, 1854, stated in the House of Com- 
mons that distinct orders had been sent by the Governments of 
France and England to institute a ‘“ rigorous blockade” of the principal 
Russian ports, both in the Baltic and in the Black Sea, and that the 
effect of that blockade would apply to ships of all nations, whether 
neutral, French, or English. 

Apart altogether from the annoyance and cost to ourselves, how 
vain, therefore, were our efforts to injure Russia and bring her to 
terms by the injury which her commerce would sustain by the 
‘rigorous blockade ” of her commercial ports. The fact is, the facili- 
ties of intercourse between nations have gone beyond the reach of 
blockades ; and however much we may, by precedent, be able to uphold 
our right to enforce them, the steam-engine has driven through almost 
every international law. Iam amused, if a sadder thought did not 
enter my mind, when I think of jurists sitting in their dusky rooms, 
amidst piles of dusty law books, dictating to this nation what she 
ought to do, without one thought of matters as they now exist, or 
perhaps without any reference whatever to our Board of Trade re- 
turns, which, likely enough, they never see. 

But if, as some people say, blockades of even commercial ports are 
expedient, which I doubt, it may be well to inquire if their conditions 
cannot be still further modified than they were by the Declaration of 
1856, for whether expedient or inexpedient, practicable or impracti- 
cable, the result is inevitable, to annihilate a large portion of our 
manufactures, to throw the trade into confusion, the cargoes into 
foreign bottoms, and to increase the cost in England of the raw 
material which affords employment to the labours of her people. In 
that Declaration, no stipulation has been made as to what constitutes 
contraband of war, arising, no doubt, from the fear that the difficul- 
ties with which it is surrounded were of such a nature as might en- 
danger the Declaration itself, or prolong its discussion for an indefinite 
period, 

Vattel says :—‘ Those things which are expressly used in war, and 
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“‘ which are prevented from being carried to the enemy, we call con- 
‘*‘traband merchandise. Such arearms, munitions of war, timber, and 
* all such things as serve for the building and arming of vessels of war 
“* horses, and even provisions, on certain occasions, when it is attempted 
“ to reduce the enemy by famine.” 

But these conditions embrace articles much more extensively used 
in commerce than in war, and they do not include coal, which though 
now a vast article of commerce, has since become one of the main 
instruments of war, but as such was then unknown. Other instances 
might be given to show that what he justly considered contraband 
could not be made so now without inflicting the most monstrous in- 
justice upon neutrals. Indeed, no part of the laws of nations presents 
so many perplexing questions as that which concerns—of course, I 
refer to the case of the blockade of commercial ports—the rights of 
neutrals and belligerents in the case of blockades. It was this differ- 
ence which first, in a great measure, involved Great Britain in a 
General European war; and it was this difference alone which brought 
about Napoleon’s Decrees, and our Orders in Council, whereby we re- 
quired that no neutral vessel should have any intercourse with France 
and her dependencies, unless she touched at a British port, &c., &c., 
thus creating a state of anarchy, which made the ocean, destined for 
the use of mankind and the peaceful highway of nations, one unhal- 
lowed scene of prescription and pillage. It would be well, therefore, 
for nations, while peace prevails, and when the minds of statesmen 
can calmly consider this question, to attempt to define what shall in 
future be considered contraband, instead of allowing belligerent 
powers, as has hitherto been the practice, to make their own declara- 
tions in regard to it, when war is proclaimed. The difficulties, how- 
ever great, are far from insurmountable. A clear distinction, for in- 
stance, could be drawn between merchandise which is used by the civil 
population for manufacturing industry and consumption, even if used 
by the Government also in making warlike stores, and articles which 
are used chiefly and exclusively for the purposes of war. Provisions, 
timber, coal, iron, cotton, and hemp are illustrations of the former, 
and gunpowder, saltpetre, cannon, rifles, and made-up soldiers’ cloth- 
ing of the latter. Neutral mercantile vessels themselves might also 
be placed under the head of contraband if they conveyed to the enemy 
any of the forbidden articles, or were engaged by the belligerents as 
transports for any purpose or at any time during the war. 

In the case of blockade, if we do not agree to relinquish that right 
altogether, its limitation should be more defined. For instance, there 
is a wide difference between the blockade of a port strongly fortified, 
or of a belligerent naval station, or of a place in the line of belligerent 
operations, with a view to its capture, and that of a commercial port, 
where no object could be attained by its blockade beyond a hindrance 
to its trade, and a vexatious and unnecessary interference with its 
peaceful maritime commerce. Moreover, there would be no true 
justification for a blockade, when the damage to neutrals was infinitely 
greater than the benefit to belligerents. 

Exceptions might be granted in cases where the commander of an 
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army, when engaged in beseiging a town or fortress, considered it 
necessary to prevent relief, to stop all supplies from sea, or it might 
be extended to such parts of the coast where hostilities were carried 
on byland. And, although it might be difficult to establish any clearly 
defined limits which would not inflict unjust hardships upon neutrals 
or other innocent persons, I think it would be found, in these large 
exceptions that a comparison of the operations of the modified rule 
would tend so materially to lessen the miseries of war, as to far more 
than counterbalance any inconvenience or loss sustained by cither 
belligerent. 

All the exceptions I have attempted to shadow forth are based upon 
the principle that he who desires the benefit of neutrality must him- 
self observe it ; and that captures should no longer be a prize for the 
benefit of the individual captors. Idesire that in every case of goods, 
vessels, or ports, the trade of the people may escape the loss of their 
property, or the blockade of their ports by keeping within the limits 
of their own trade or business. If a vessel or a town is made a medium 
of warlike operations it cannot complain’ if it thereby brings upen 
itself the sacrifices and penalties of war. If it be impossible to avoid 
some of the horrors and evils of war, it is not the less desirable to 
restrict them within the narrowest compass, and by judicious rules, 
calmly arrived at in peace, prevent them from extending beyond the 
limits of absolute necessity, after war has been proclaimed. 

In conclusion, I humbly submit that instead of attempting to pursue 
a retrograde policy, we may rejoice that one very impotant step has, 
since 1856, been taken in advance by our Government (see Article VI. 
of the Treaty with the United States, of May 8th, 1871, about the 
Alahama Claims) when it agreed :-— 

“ That it was the duty of neutrals—First: To use due diligence to 
“ prevent the fitting out, arming, or equipping, within its jurisdiction, 
“‘ of any vessel which it has reasonable ground to believe is intended 
“to cruise, or to carry on war against a Power with which it is at 
** peace ; and also to use like diligence to prevent the departure from 
“its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruise, or carry on war as 
“above, such vessel having been specially adapted, in whole or in 
“‘ part, within such jurisdiction, to warlike use. 

* Secondly : Not to permit or suffer either belligerent to make use 
“* of its ports or waters as the base of naval operations against the 
“ other, or for the purpose of the renewal or augmentation of military 
‘“‘ supplies or arms, or the recruitment of men. 

“Thirdly : To exercise due diligence in its own ports and waters, 
“‘ and, as to all persons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation 
of the foregoing obligations and duties.” 

I do not know what steps, if any, have been taken by the contract- 
ing parties “to bring to the knowledge of other Maritime Powers” 
these important resolutions, and “to invite them to accede to them.” 
But here we have an excellent opportunity of inviting all other 
countries, interested in maritime affairs, to assemble in Congress and 
consider the whole question of Belligerent Rights. It would well 
become us as the first of maritime nations to initiate such a move- 
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ment; and the statesmen of Europe and America could not devote 
themselves to a grander and nobler object than the peace of nations, 
and the welfare and happiness of mankind. 


Mr. Roxttanpd (Chairman of the Maritime League): I rise, Sir, with the greatest 
reluctance and diffidence to offer a few remarks upon this subject. I do so 
certainly not with the view of taking up your time at any length, because it is not a 
subject that can be fully discussed or debated in an assemblage like the preseni, and 
I do so more in recognition of your courtesy in inviting the members of the body of 
which I am chairman, which was established two or three years ago, and also be- 
cause I have followed this matter from the very earliest time, being one of the first 
who have written and spoken upon it, and therefore I think it may be imperative 
on me to offer you a few, and a very few remarks. You will be addressed after- 
wards, on the subject, by gentlemen by far more competent than myself to speak, 
but even if I possessed an eloquence which I do not, I should be very reluctant to take 
up your time, or to amplify my counter views to the very able paper which you 
have heard, because the Maritime League, which I here represent, is desiro’’s not 
so much of snatching a controversial triumph, or even a Parliamentary one, but to let 
this all important matter be thoroughly discussed, thoroughly weighed and con- 
sidered. For I hold that it cannot be considered merely by attending a lecture or 
two, but the gentlemen present, and our countrymen in the remote parts of England, 
will have to take up lectures like the present one, counter-statement, preceding 
statements and following counter-statements and make themselves thoroughly 
masters of the argument on one side or the other, because it is not a question that 
can be dealt with as an abstract and speculative one, but it is one, as Mr. Lindsay 
has said, and as we hold also, on which absolutely the faté of this country must 
ultimately depend. J see with very great satisfaction that Mr. Lindsay coincides 
so far, with the view of the Maritime League, that he asserts the Declaration of 
Paris to be perfectly impracticable and impossible as it at present stands, we must 
either go forward or we must go back. He says, and his words are just and true, 
“We cannot remain in the position the Declaration has left us in without imperil- 
“ling our Mercantile Marine, and with it, not merely the well-being but the safety 
“ of the nation.””_ Emphathically I coincide and assent to that and to subsequent 
remarks which he has made in a similar sense. What we say, is, that we 
cannot go forward safely, and that we must go back to be safe. I have listened 
with the greatest possible attention to this paper, and I have to recognise em- 
phathically the courtesy of the Council in having supplied us with it beforehand. 
[ have occupied some hours in endeavouring thoroughly to master it, and will 
very briefly lay before you my grounds for differing from the several points. I 
may speak strongly, but I must exonerate myself from in any sense speaking 
discourteonsly of Mr. Lindsay. I detect, I fancy, a certain number of fallacies, 
six or seven minor ones, and one great and enormous one comprising and com- 
bining the whole. ‘The preliminary fallacy, appears to me to be that Mr. Lindsay 
based his argument upon the fact that the House of Commons, of 1856, did 
not then and there by a hostile vote upset this Declaration, and he seems to say 
because a House of Commons accepted or did not reject it by a hostile vote, 
therefore it must always be binding. But the House of Commons never affirmed it, 
and I have yet to learn that the non-rejection by a House of Commons of a parti- 
cular measure, the non-voting the rejection of a particular measure is to make that 
emphathetically the law of the land from henceforth for ever more. I have not so 
read the British Constitution. But again, Mr. Lindsay contradicts his own argument, 


because he says laws are to be changed, we live in an age of progress ; therefore, in ! 


one point of view we are to accept this Declaration, because the House of Com- 
mons did not vote against it, and in another point of view we are to change it, be- 
cause the House of Commons may change anything it pleases. I think that is a 
fallacy and falls to t!e ground. Ido not wish to detain you by going over every 
point, but I must say I fail to perceive, after listening attentively, and after reading 
attentively this paper, any definite, positive, and substantial argument why this Declara- 
tion of Paris should not be repudiated. As far as I can see, the only argument is, it 
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cannot be done because it cannot be done, and this is repeated again and again. He 
says, to enforce the right of search would now be as intolerable as it would be found 
to be impractacable, and in a different form of words he says that over and over 
again. ‘That is an ascertion and not an argument,—repeat it as often as you will, it 
does not gain the force of an argument, and the only argument I can discover in 
this paper is the following : “ Vessels are laden indiscriminately by the subjects of 
all nations, so that the difficulty of ascertaining if the enemies goods are on board of 
“ neutral ships has, by the change in the law, as well as by the modes of conducting 
“‘ commerce, greatly increased.” Anybody who reads Lord Stowell’s Reports, will 
perceive that Prize Courts and Admiralty Courts are especially instituted for searching 
into those difficult and intricate questions of who is the owner of goods found on 
board prizes or vessels that were searched and the Prize Court condemned or it did 
not condemn, and if it did not condemn, the fine fell upon the captor, or the in- 
demnity was paid to the person detained for his loss of time. What Prize Courts 
have done before, Prize Courts could do now, and it is only increasing the number 
if such a process is to be performed. It is no more impossible now than it was 
formerly, therefore, I think the second fallacy falls to the ground. A third and rather 
more important fallacy is Mr. Lindsay’s reiterated statement that the United States have 
always bid defiance to the right of search. This fallacy runs in what logicians call 
an amphibology. The Americans did object to right of search, but it was not to 
the right of search for goods but to the right of search for men. So far from objecting 
to the right of search for goods the Americans and the United States have always 
insisted on the right of search for goods. It was the right of search for men that 
brought about the war of 1812. So far from it, there is a gentleman who was present 
at the time, so late as the Alabama Expedition, when the Americans in Portuguese 
waters illegally arid unjustifiably searched repeatedly English vessels, calling forth 
the strong expostulation of the English Admiral commanding the station, and the 
British Admiral said, “ You would have had a perfect right to search our vessels on 
“ the high seas, but you have not the right to search us in neutral waters.” So 
that America, as late as the last twelve years, has exercised that right of search. It 
was the right of search for seamen and not for goods that America objected to. We 
come next to a point which I am not competent to answer, but which has been 
in my judgment very sensibly answered by several gallant Admirals with 
whom I have been in correspondence, that is, the possibility of British Captains 
and British Admirals convoying British trade in time of war. Mr. Lindsay denies 
that they can do it. I can only say the gallant heads of their profession assert 
it, and I know not whether there are any Naval Officers present, but if there 
are I trust they will rise and say, “ We are ready to do as our forefathers F 
“did, and are perfectly capable of convoying British ships in time of war as 
‘“‘ our forefathers were.” It is not for me to answer such questions as that; it 
is a technical professional question which a mere landsman cannot deal with. I 
um more capable perhaps of dealing with what I may call the Alabama fallacy, that 
is to say, that in the event of a war with a country which can equip a cruiser, you 
would be at the mercy of that cruiser. Mr. Lindsay makes rather a strong remark ; 
he says, “had the right of search and privateering not been abolished by the Declara- 
“ tion of Paris, the whole of our vast maritime commerce would be at the mercy of the 
“ eruisers of the State, however insignificant, with which we might be involved in war, 
“* and be entirely ruined by the equipment under that flag of half-a-dozen swift steamers 
‘ such as the ‘ Alabama.’”’? I would ask where our naval men are to be, who could 
not deal with these very small cruisers of this very small State. With regard to the 
“* Alabama’ there is more to be said, and there I think the fallacy can be thoroughly 
dealt with. I took myself perhaps rather a special interest in this “ Alabama,” be- 
cause I was one of the very few who sent ina protest to the Ministry of the day, 
representing to Her Majesty’s then Government that it was dangerous and illegal 
for the “ Alabama” to be fitted out in a British port, and protesting against her 
being allowed to sail. When she sailed, therefore, I for one watched her proceed- 
ings with a very great amount of interest. It will be in the memory of those who 
followed that unhappy civil war, that for some short time, the Americans had no 
cruisers at all; their cruisers were all occupied. There were naval engagements 
going on upon the coast of the Southern States of America, and the Federal States 
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were not at liberty to dispatch any cruisers. After they succeeded in dispatching 
cruisers, what happened? The “ Alabama” and other vessels, but especially the 
“Alabama,” used to slip into a port and coal, and perhaps the “ Kearsage,” the 
“ Quaker City,” and others, used to slip in twenty-four hours afterwards and coal 
too; and by the time they had coaled and come out again, the “‘ Alabama” was off 
somewhere else. ‘I'o whom do the coaling stations of the world belong? Are they 
not in the hands of England, and would not English cruisers be on the watch at the 
coaling stations, and where would have been this “ Alabama?” Why, she would 
have been out at sea without coals. I think the “ Alabama” eventually was given a 
very good account of, and that I think would be the fate of any future “ Alabama” 
cruising against the Queen of England. I donot wish to follow at length the various 
fellacies of Mr. Lindsay, but I cannot avoid noticing his very singular argument that 
because we waived the right of search during the Russian War, and consequently did 
no damage to Russia, therefore we should get rid of the right of search altogether. 
It appears to me that argument cuts the other way. It is perfectly true the right 
of search was waived ; it is perfectly true we did not do injury to Russian trade, and 
it is perfectly true that she exported a very large amount of her produce, and I be- 
lieve at very much enhanced prices. But why was that? Simply because we had 
given up the right of stopping neutral ships and searching for her produce. It ap- 
pears to me as if you might just as well argue that because some say the Commis- 
sariat in the Crimea was deficient, therefore in future wars you ought to have no 
Commissariat at all. On the question of blockade I do not at all propose to enter. 
It is for professional men and experts to say whether they can keep their ships at 
sea during the winter. In fact, that question does not enter upon the functions of 
the Maritime League for whom Iam speaking. We wish to restore that which we 
have lost; we do not want to meddle with that which exists. It may be modified 
or not, as may seem best to those who rule us. But I cannot but say a few words 
with respect to the gigantic and monster fallacy which seems to sweep up all the 
rest, namely, that you can safely in any nation have at one time a national war and a 
commercial peace. It seems to me that that is not only impossible—it is not only 
impracticable—it is not only ignoble, bnt absolutely wicked, it seems to me, that 
there could be nothing more dreadful in this country than that—say Liverpool, the 
port of London, the port of Bristol, the ports of the Tyne and Humber, should 
conclude a separate peace with any nation with whom England should unhappily 
be at war, and leave to the men of the English inland counties to spend their 
blood upon fields of battle. In the Old Testament there was a scene depicted in 
the Books of Kings when the struggle went on for the succession of the house of 
Saul, when the two Generals said, ‘Let the young men arise and play before us. 
“ And they arose and they caught every one his fellow by the head, and thrust his 
“sword in his fellow’s side, and they fell down together.” What would be the 
ease here? The merchants would sit in their counting-houses, and the traders 
would sit quietly at their ledgers, while the young men would “ play” with each 
other, and thrusting their swords into their fellow’s side would “fall down 
together.” War is a legal sentence inflicted by our country against another for 
heavy penalties on account of injuries and insults received, and I hold that no class 
of the community could be exempted from its consequences. I must not detain 
you longer. Iam very much obliged to you for listening to me. I will only say 
that rather than England should not resume this right, this power of seizing 
enemies’ goods wherever she can find them, and thereby striking a blow at the 
enemy’s trade, striking also a blow at the enemy’s defences, and striking a blow at 
everything he hulds in his hands, enabling him to carry on a war,—rather than see 
that power which you have temporarily suspended not resorted to, I would see 
your soldiers go into battle as they did at Buenos Ayres, with rifles unloaded, and 
your line-of-battie ships go into action with the enemy with their guns stowed away 
in the hold. 

Mr. Butrer-Jounstone, M.P.: Ihave very little to add to the impressive words 
which have fallen from Mr. Rolland. I quite agree with him that this paper—with 
all respect I say so to Mr. Lindsay—actually contains more contradictions and more 
loose arguments, loose and unexact, and unprecise words and arguments than any 
paper of the same length which it has ever been my lot to listen to. What I 
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complain of is, not the views set forth in this paper, because everybody is entitled to 
their own views, and nothing could be more respectable than the gentleman who 
eomes forward with an unpopular view, states his opinion frankly and boldly, and 
gives his arguments. But what we have a right to expect, and what every assembly 
has a right to expect, is that the terms used should be exact terms, and the 
arguments should be cogent ; I will not refer to the fallacies, but to the contradic- 
tions in this paper. There are many things which are not perfectly correct as 
matters of fact, and there are contradictions which are perfectly glaring. For 
instance, in the second page, Mr. Lindsay says, “ Other nations have also become 
“ comparatively much more powerful at sea than they were three-quarters of a 
‘century ago.” Now I believe what Mr. Lindsay means is, that they have become 
absolutely more powerful than they were three-quarters of a century ago, for a few 
lines lower down he tells us, ‘‘ The merchant ships of the British Empire amounted 
“ at the close of 1876 to 9,170,357 tons, about as much as the sea-going merchant 
“ ships of all the rest of the world, and the produce, manufactures, and gold they 
‘ carry exceeds in value that of all other nations combined.” The fact is, compa- 
ratively speaking, England is more powerful at sea than she was at any time before, 
and if we were able to sw eep away all commerce from the seas in ancient times, we 
should be able to do so now. Then there is a sneer, scarcely called for, against the 
great jurists sitting in dusky rooms amidst piles of dusty law books; and he says, 
instead of dictating to nations what they ought to do, it would be much better if 
they studied the Board of Trade returns. No “doubt it would be a very good thing, 
and I have no doubt the jurists do study the Board of Trade returns ; but, instead 
of sitting in dusky rooms and studyi ig dusty volumes, all the great jurists in 
ancient times were soldiers, statesmen, and diplomatists. Grotius, Puffendorf, 
Vatel, all played great parts in their days; and although it is no doubt right that 
jurists should study Board of Trade returns, it would be a great thing, if the Board 
of Trade people, shipowners, and others, would study the jurists, for then they 
would not fall into such errors. According to Mr. Lindsay’s view, war at sea is to 
be abolished. Not only are you not to seize yeur enemies’ goods where you find 
them, but even blockades, in so far as they are commercial blockades, are to be 
abolished altogether. If you abolish war at sea, I want to know wherewithal 
England shall wage war again! You are essentially a naval people, and all the 
great victories of England, all the positions we hold now in the world’s history have 
been won upon the sea, and if you abolish war at sea, do you think you can 
maintain that position which you won upon the sea? Abolish war at sea if you 
will, but give up at the same time all idea of holding the position which England 
holds at present. As Mr. Rolland has pointed out, when Mr. Lindsay says that we 
could do nothing against the Russians in the late war of 1854, he forgets that we 
had waived the right of seizing vessels in neutral bottoms. It is exactly the return 
of the right which we now seek for. And then he says that the coasts of America 
are so long that it would be impossible for England to blockade them at all, and there- 
fore we had better give up altogether the right of blockade. I should like to ask 
Mr. Lindsay if we gave up the ‘right of blockade and fighting at sea, if we were by 
any unhappy chance to be engaged in a war with America, by what sort of means 
could we fight America? We are open to an American attack in Canada, but if 
you give up war at sea, and the right of blockading American ports, what harm 
could you possibly do America? It would be a battle in which you will be 
struck, and it will be impossible for you to strike inreturn. The same thing is good 
in other cases in which we should be engaged in a war witha maritime Power. Sup- 
posing we were to be engaged in war with Russia or Germany, how would you 
strike these military nations? The only possible means by which you could strike 
Russia is by striking hercommerce. You can blockade her; by blockading the Sound, 
you stop all her commerce in the Baltic; by blockading the Bos phorus, you stop 
her commerce in the Black Sea. Yon can absolutely strangle Russia, which has 
been likened to a double-necked bottle, in both these directions. If you give up the 
right of strangling her commerce, where will you strike at her? She can strike at 
you in India, and through Turkey, but you can do her no harm whatever. You 
can strike at her nowhere except by striking at her on the sea; and yet these people 
come forward and ask us to give up the only weapon by which we can fight these 
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nations, namely, to give up our power at sea. It is to ask us to abdicate our whole 
power, and I hope it will be a long time before this nation makes up its mind to 
that, and that instead of taking a step forward, which will go still further into the 
quagmire, we shall have the courage to take a retrograde step, and get out of it as 
quickly as we possibly can. 
Mr. Joun Ross oF BLADENSBERG, Coldstream Guards: I wish to congratulate 
Mr. Lindsay on having brought out so forcibly one very important point, and 
that is, that we cannot remain where we are, on account of the Declaration of 
Paris; that the mere fact of having signed it and having agreed to it will, if we 
go to war with a maritime Power, sweep away all the carrying trade of the country, 
and imperil the existence of the nation. All statesmen who have looked to the 
point, have agreed to this; and a Committee of the House of Commons that 
affirmed this to be so, used these words:—‘“ Should the Declaration of Paris 
“remain in force during a period of hostilities, the whole carrying trade will be in- 
“ evitably transferred to America, and other neutral nations.” Therefore, the position 
of the Declaration of Paris is perfectly untenable, and we cannot remain in it any 
longer. The question then comes, where we shall move to; shall we go back or shall 
we go forward? Mr. Lindsay says we cannot go back, but that we must go forward, 
forward to allowing all trade to go free; but he has not told us the result of that step. 
The only result would be, as Mr. Butler-Johnstone has so well put it, that all mari- 
time warfare will be entirely abolished. Ships do not go to meet each other on the 
sea as mere champions of a cause; nor did hostile fleets leave their harbours in 
the wars of the French Revolution, to be annihilated in any of those great naval 
battles of which we are so justly proud, simply for the sake of measuring their 
strength with the Admirals of England. No, they came out to protect their com- 
merce. It was that which forced them out of their harbours, and that produced 
the maritime warfare which has made England the great nation she is. After that 
time, when we went to war again in the Crimea, everything was changed. Everyone 
knows the very insignificant part which the splendid allied navies played in the 
Crimean War, and how the navies of Russia kept quietly and comfortably in 
harbour. Mr. Lindsay has drawn a good picture of this lamentable state of things, 
but he has told us that this was so, on account of the absurdity of our attempting to 
maintain ancient rights. Now, Sir, this is just what we did not do; we did not 
maintain those ancient rights. An Order in Council was signed in 1854, in which 
Her Majesty waived for the present the operation of her belligerent rights per- 
taining to her by the law of nations, giving up the right of seizing the enemies’ 
goods laden in neutral vessels. It was in this that we gave up the essential part of 
our moritime rights ; and it was this very concession, which enabled Russia to trade 
as if she were at peace, and to make our maritime greatness a tax on the industrial 
energies of our own people. In the Danish and Franco-Prussian Wars the same 
views of naval war were adhered to. Prussia sailed her commerce perfectly freely 
under neutral flags; and free, therefore, from all financial embarrassments, she 
directed her attention to military operations alone, where she was all powerful, and 
by that means she crushed France and Denmark. The Declaration of Paris has, 
therefore, destroyed all naval warfare, and the proposals of Mr. Lindsay would rivet 
that evil upon us, and would destroy for ever all naval action. It is needless to 
say that such proposals would invade all law, and would be antagonistic to all 
justice ; it is needless to show that they would lead us into a piece of barbarism, in 
which it would be lawful to kill a man and to shed human blood, when the cause 
of war is so trivial that you can afford to be friendly with your pretended enemy, 
and supply him with goods to develop his resources and protect his wealth. It is 
quite sufficient for me to say that this proposal of Mr. Lindsay would destroy our 
naval action, and that the only consistent consequence of his plan would be, that he 
should come forward and say that if the proposal is agreed to, for the future we 
should reduce our naval force to a mere shadow, and employ the money that we 
should thus save, in converting this nation into a really strong military power. There 
is no other alternative. I confess Mr. Lindsay has not shown any argument at all 
why we should not go back; while I think it has been abundantly proved by 
Mr. Rolland and Mr. Butler-Johnstone, that we cannot go forward the length that 
he wishes. Mr. Rolland has explained very well, that it is a great fallacy to say 
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that the war of 1812 was brought about by America objecting to our right of search.! 
America never did object to our right to search for goods. Far from it, at the end 
of the last century she nearly went to war with France, because France tried to 
persuade her to object to our right of search; and America, by showing that she 
did not object to it, but that we were quite right in searching her vessels for French 
goods, so exasperated the French that they very nearly declared war against her. 
Then there seems to be some idea that our commerce is an area of vulnerability, 
and that we are exposed by having a large commerce in wartime. But I should 
like to explain that every nation requires commerce. England requires commerce 
certainly, but so does every civilised nation. _Commerce to a nation, as has been 
said, is like money toaman. Some nations have a great deal, like England; or 
like a man that is very rich. There are some nations, on the other hand, with very 
little commerce, or like a man who is very poor. The rich man can afford to 
lose 50/., when the poor man cannot. It is exactly the same with England. If 
England goes to war with Russia, England can afford to lose a great deal more of 
her commerce than Russia can. The only time in which we really fought Russia in a 





1 The war with the United States, in 1812, was brought about, first, by certain 
British Orders in Council, which crez ated proper bloc kades ; and secondly, because of 
the search for sailors in American ships. ‘The first of these causes was unimportant ; 
the obnoxious orders, so unjust in themselves and so detrimental to English and 
neutral commerce, were revoked five days after the declaration of war; and had 
there been no other reason for war, peace would probably have been made almost 
before hostilities could commence. But the question of search was a more important 
matter, and a right comprehension of it is absolutely necessary when considering the 
Declaration of Paris. The point at issue between the Governments of England and 
the United States was not search of British sailors, but the impressment of ‘American 
citizens from their own ships into English men-of-war. In a publication issued by 
the Government of Washington, ‘“‘ An Exposition of the Causes and Character of the 
“War with Great Britain,” it is stated that England up to March, 1811, had im- 
pressed from the crews of the American vessels peaceably navigating the high seas, 
not less than 6,000 mariners who claimed to be citizens of the United States, and 
who were denied all opportunity of verifying their claims. Again, Mr. Monroe, 
Secretary of State, wrote to the British Admiral, Sir John Borlase Warren, from 
W ashington, 2 28rd October, 1812, as follows :—‘ The claim of the British Govern- 
“ ment is to take from the merchant vessels of other countries British subjects. In 
“‘ the practice the commanders of British ships-of-war often take from the merchant 
‘“‘ vessels of the United States, American citizens. If the United States prohibit the 
“employment of British subjects in their service, and enforce the prohibition by 
“ suitable regulations and penalties, the motive for the practice is taken away. It 
is in this mode that the President is willing to accommodate this important con- 
troversy with the British Government, and it cannot be conceived on what ground 
the arrangement can be refused. . . - He is willing that Great Britain 
shall be secured against the evils of which she complains ; but he seeks, on the 
other hand, that the citizens of the United States should be protected against a 
practice which, while it degrades the nation, deprives them of their rights as free- 
“men, takes them by force from their families and their country into a foreign 
“* service, to fight the battles of a foreign Power, perhaps against their own kindred 
and country.” A historian of the day, in commenting upon the causes of this war, 
states, “ America did not deny that Great Britain had a right to reclaim her own 
‘ subjects, and the English Government did not pretend to have any right to impress 
“any who were really and truly American citizens. The whole quarrel, then, was 
‘ about the means of asserting these rights.” 

It appears, then, that the similarity in language and in origin between the sailors 
of the United States and England, caused the British men-of-war to impress American 
seamen in large numbers, and that while the right to seize British subjects was not 
disputed, Great objection was naturally taken to the abduction of their own citizens ; 
to avoid this difficulty, the Government of Washington proposed the compromise 
mentioned in Mr. Monroe’s despatch. This being so, it shows that the principle of 
search, either for goods or men, has never been objected to by the United States. 
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naval war was in 1801; and then before we fired a single cannon shot against Russia, 
she had given in. I think this abundantly proves that there is no nation that can 
stand up against England, if England will only use those weapons that Provideace 
has given her. 

Mr. GLOVER (Chairman of General Shipowners’ Society) : I am afraid I have 
the unhappiness to be in a very small minority in this room, as my views on this 
important subject generally sympathise with those laid down in the, I thought, very 
able paper read for my friend Mr. Lindsay. But, though I may be in a minority 
in this room, there is nothing that English gentlemen of both services and of all 
kinds love so much as fair play, and in an argument I am quite sure I shall not 
get less attention at your hands, even though I happen to be in what appears a 
minority. Sir, this is a very difficult subject, and a diflicult subject in a very 
difficult position. It is a subject, moreover, to which it is very diflicult to get any 
popular and serious attention given ; and if that be true usually, you will all agree 
with me when I say that it is more true just now. The public mind is so absorbed 
about something else, that whatever remote eventual national importance may be 
wrapped up in this question, it is exceedingly diflicult to get anything like an 
adequate amount of public attention given to it. That is not less reason perhaps, 
but more so why an Institution like this, in its comparatively learned leisure, should 
look at the subject in all its bearings, not in the light of those earlier ages when 
blockades were invented, and when all mankind was almost barbarous ; but in the 
light of these 19th century forces which we must take into account if we would 
arrive at decisions which it is wise for our great nation to come to now. Sir, I was 
not able to join in the characterisation of the paper in which previous speakers have 
indulged. I have not yet found those fallacies, neither have I found its contradic- 
tions, and if you will excuse me for making one or two observations on their remarks, 
before I speak a sentence or two on the question itself, I should like to do so. The 
last speaker says that if Mr. Lindsay’s views were carried out they would amount 
to a practical abolition of maritime war ; and then towards the close of his observa- 
tions, he began to foresee also that it would come to be a complete denial of justice 
and destruction of all law. I thought that far more inconsequential than anything 
that had appeared in Mr. Lindsay’s paper. The position is this. We have gone 
so far in a certain direction that is held to involve such danger as to make it 
expedient to go a little farther, and that going a step farther will effect a general 
advantage to civilization and to mankind; what is there contrary to justice in such 
@ proceeding? what would be contrary to law? if the States generally agreed, it 
would become a new settlement of international law, and would not be subjected to 
any of those disadvantages alluded to. We have gone so far that, 1 beg to 
remind the last speaker, we are exposed as a nation, to being made the subjects of 
@ mean advantage. I call it a mean advantage when our innocent commercial ships 
are liable to be preyed on by small armed vessels which could not hold their own to- 
any one of Her Majesty’s ships. I do not think it is a very courageous proceed- 
ing for any very moderately armed ship, that is not fit to hold its own with any 
armed ship holding a commission, to go on to the high seas and destroy innocent 
traders. I say, by the Treaty of Paris, we are distinctly exposed to that. The 
Treaty of Paris begins by saying that, “ Privateering is and remains abolished,” but, 
in fact, only some States have agreed to that Declaration, and the most important 
State in the world, except ourselves, in maritime affairs—I mean the United States— 
have distinctly refused to agree to that Declaration. So long as that refusal of 
the United States continues, we are exposed to a very mean advantage, We 
spend ungrudgingly 10, 11, 12 millions a year on our naval estimates, to manufac- 
ture the finest fleet, to keep it in the finest condition, to make it a match for any 
two navies which can be brought against it; but what is the good of all that, if, 
when you declare war against some maritime state, thousands of miles off, you find 
your magnificent ships cannot protect your commerce, and thereby sustain your 
revenue, but that, by the “mean advantage”’ of which I have spoken, all your costly 
precautions against the consequences of maritime warfare are practically set at 
naught. Mr. Butler-Johnstone said the war with Russia signally illustrated the 
advantage of blockades. He said, in glowing terms—which I was surprised to hear- 
from a gentleman who spoke of the inaccuracies of the paper 
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Mr. BuTLER-JOHNSTONE: I beg your pardon, I said just the contrary. What I 
said was, our war with Russia certainly illustrated the talse position in which the 
Declaration of Paris put us relative to blockades. 

Mr. Gutover: The honourable gentleman went on to state he could blockade the 
Sound and the Bosphorous, and cripple Russian commerce. Well, I thought a 
severe critic of Mr. Lindsay would have recollected that the Sound is not Russian 
territory, and that the Bosphorus is not Russian territory yet, and that, when we 
did blockade Russia as much as we could in the case of the Crimean war, by send- 
ing our fleet to the Baltic, to the Black Sea, and to the Sea of Azof, and made the 
blockade as effective as we could, the Declaration of Paris was not then written. 
The Declaration of Paris was in 1856, so that we were quite free from those stipu- 
lations. 

Mr. ButtER-Jonnstone: The honourable gentleman is under a false impression 
with regard to a fact which vitiates all his argument. It is perfectly true the Declara- 
tion of Paris was made in 1856, but in 1854, before going to war, we, together with 
the French Government, proclaimed the same principles which were afterwards put 
in the Declaration of Paris. 

Mr. Guover: Still, we did blockade, and I submit that Mr. Lindsay has shown, 
most conclusively, in his paper, that our blockade of the Russian territory, both in 
the north and south, to a very slight extent crippled Russia in its ability to resist, 
while it did great injury to ourselves by the enormously increased cost of the goods 
which we wanted from Russia, and which we got through other channels. Having 
gone so far by the Declaration of Paris, we have no option but to consider this 
matter? It has placed us in a position so serious that we must go farther. We 
are in a position of great danger, and I have not heard from any speaker that 
there is any probability of our being able to go back from that Declaration. It is 
not likely that the other States which have consented to that Declaration will 
show any disposition to release us from its engagement, and I, for one, should 
be extremely sorry if any English Government at this time of day, having regard 
to the great interests of humanity and civilization which are involved, felt com- 
pelled, by any circumstances, to ask to be relieved from that engagement. It has 
been said, especially by Mr. Rolland, that Mr, Lindsay has shown no reasons for 
the serious demand which he makes, and which I take to consist of two things. 
Mr. Lindsay asks that all private property at sea should be exempted from liability 
to capture, and, secondly, he asks that we should surrender the right of blockade, so 
far as relates to purely commercial places. Those I take to be the two questions 
upon which Mr. Lindsay would like, if he could have his way, to have the Declara- 
tion of Paris amended and agreed to by the nations generally. Now, Sir, it seems to 
me that therejare reasons both of interest and duty which ought to weigh with us 
and to induce us to take these steps and to try to secure the enlargement of 
the Declaration of Paris. The first reason which affects our interests is one 
which I ask gentlemen who take the opposite side of this question most seriously to 
consider, and to do so in the light of the new circumstances in which steam and 
electricity have placed all nations, and that is the fact that we have more property 
afloat at sea than all the other nations put together. That, if not an accurate statis- 
tical fact, is substantially a fact, that we, 32 millions of Englishmen, have on the high 
seas more property than all the other nations put together. If that be true, how can it 
be contrary to the interests of England—of which I amas jealous as any gentleman of 
either of the Services, although I am only a commercial man—how could it be con- 
trary to the interests of England if you were to make the sea practically a great neutral 
area on which the mean advantages I have referred to could not be taken ? (Laughter.) 
Laugh at it first, but think of it afterwards. If you persist in taking these mean 
advantages against other nations; if you persist in sending a few armed cruisers from 
your shores to catch some poor little German or Russian who is peacefully following 
his avocation, and has no chance against your small armed ship; if you persist in 
taking that mean advantage, you may depend upon it, we shall find it turn against 
ourselves, from the simple circumstance that, whatever property other nations have 
at sea liable to suffer from such proceedings, we, the English nation, have far more. 
There is another reason. If we go to war—I am sure you will all agree with me 
when I add—that our success in war must depend, to an immense extent, on our 
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financial ability to bear the strain of it; you cannot always reckon on short cam- 
paigns. You cannot reckon on great nations consenting to make peace in a hurry 
always. You may have to fight for successive years, and those who have the best 
financial resources, other things being at all equal, will be those who will in the long 
run win. I submit that if that be the correct view; if our financial ability to bear 
the strain and cost of war be an element that ought to be considered, it is most vital 
to the preservation of our financial ability that you should take whatever steps are 
calculated to secure the minimum of interference of war with commerce I submit 
that as a reason for your very grave consideration, and ask you, at all events, not to 
say that there has been no reason given this afternoon for extending the declaration 
of Paris. There is a third reason and still on the score of interest. We have on 
this little group of islands thirty-two millions of people, and we cannot grow food 
enough for them, or anything like it. We are dependent upon foreigners for every 
two loaves out of three that we eat, and that is only a sample of our dependence 
in a great many other things. What are you going to do with this thirty-two 
millions of human beings, if you intend to keep up the right to inflict this mean 
advantage on which it depends whether you are to get the produce of all other 
climes at anything like a cost within the means of your people; or are you going to 
“cut off your nose to spite your face” by keeping up this wretched advantage and 
either make the feeding of the people impossible, or make the cost of food in 
England so dear, that you will have starving multitudes clamouring for peace at any 
price? There is one other observation I should like permission to make. We 
are all agreed that having gone so far, something must be done. Now I have 
spoken of reasons of interest which ought to lead England, in my opinion, to take 
a certain course, viz., to go further, and exempt private property from capture 
at sea, but I appeal to you whether there is not another reason. ‘There is a reason 
of duty. We are civilised people here. We are raising up civilised empires, 
second Englands, south, east, and west. I ask you whether it is not becoming in 
England to set an example by taking a step in advance in the interest of humanity 
on this great question. I think it is our duty as well as our interest, and I 
especially implore gentlemen connected with the services which are so well re- 
presented here, to forget the old circumstances in which these things originated, 
to recollect the new world we are living in; and I believe you will come to think 
with me that as we cannot in all probability go back in this matter, we should 
consult our duty and interest alike, and go forward by making all property at sea 
free from capture, and by abolishing the right of blockade with regard to all com- 
mercial places. 

Mr. Scorr Russett: As I am a civilian, I will venture to say a single word 
against the arguments of the civilian who has just sat down. Now my argument, 
taking up his last argument of patriotism, is the same as his, only I go a little 
further. I say as a Christian, as a benevolent man, like my friend, let us civilise 
our community, only let us do it thoroughly instead of by scraps; let us all be 
friends ; let all nations become friends, and let us have no more war. That is the 
only national outcome of the peaceful arguments we have heard this afternoon. May 
I ask what war is? Is it a Christian virtue? Is it a civilised, friendly, and 
brotherly proceeding? What is war? War is the introduction of force ; it is the 
introduction of strength and is carried on in perfect despite of all laws and all 
humanity. What is war? It is the abandonment of law, the abandonment of 
brotherly feeling, and the doing of a most grave, serious, earnest, but dis- 
tasteful duty; and why do you wage war? It is because you are driven to 
it by worse evils and cannot help it. Why do you kill your enemy? Why 
do you burn his towns? Why do you destroy his families? It is that he may not 
destroy your families, that he may not ruin your country, that he may not commit 
every kind of crime upon you, which you try to prevent by choosing of two evils 
the less. Now which of two evils is the less? Of two evils the less, is to go 
into your enemy’s country and prevent him from coming into yours. Of two evils 
the less, is going into your enemy’s harbours and burning his ships before his ships 
come out and burn yours in your harbours. And if you will allow me to sum up 
the impression made by both sides of this argument upon me, a civilian, it is this, 
that when England finds herself engaged in war, none of the civilized laws you now 
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amuse yourselves by making, will prevent your enemy, whom we know, from inflict- 
ing upon your ships and your harbours, and your commerce, wherever he finds them, 
the greatest amount of destruction which he is able to inflict, and so doing the greatest 
possible amount of damage to you. And if you want to prevent these things de not 
trust to words, do not trust to bits of paper, do not trust to amiable and Christian 
feeling, trust only to this, that you have too many of your merchant fleet all ready to 
be fitted out with guns and made to assist in defending themselves, and that you have 
too many ships capable of keeping the high seas and escorting your commerce 
across the high seus, and that when you have these two works well done, you have still 
plenty of large, well-armed, well-defended ships able to go into the harbours of your 
enemy and destroy those ships you are afraid of, before they can come out and 
destroy yours. ‘That is a civilian’s notion of war, probably quite wrong, and that is 
a civilian’s notion of peace. 

Mr. Moztrey: One gentleman has spoken at considerable length in defence of the 
views taken up by the writer of the paper. I confess I entirely agree with the 
speakers who have taken the cpposite side. There is this difficulty in discussing the 
question, that the arguments on both sides are almost independent of one another ; 
one speaker may elaborate very much about the enormous nature of our commerce 
and its liability to capture, and yet the other side may consider that is not the 
whole thing, and it is not altogether conclusive. I will confine myself to a few 
points which are mentioned in the paper, quite agreeing, as I do, with most of the 
speakers on the opposite side, who say it is full of fallacies. Mr. Lindsay says that 
international law is something high end sacred, and cannot be altered by Acts of 
Parliament ; it is the rule of right and wrong as between nations, and it cannot be 
altered by Acts of Parliament. But neither can it be altered by half a dozen 
diplumatists sitting round a table and scribbling down four propositions. The 
utmost that these diplomatists could do, would be to contract for their nations that 
they would observe rules. They cannot alter the general rules of right or wrong 
as between nations, which the writer of the paper admits have been held tor 
centuries. But I venture to contend that these diplomatists had no right whatever 
to do what they did; they had no right to pledge this country to any moilification 
of the rules of war any more than if Lord Salisbury, at the recent conference, had, 
as an incidental proposition, suggested to hand over Gibraltar and Malta to Russia. 
I venture to think, as the meeting of 1856 was for the purpose of settling matters 
in dispute between the Powers which had been at war, that the diplomatists 
should have confined their operations to that particular point, and should not have 
gone beyond the scope of their instructions. It is further of importance to add, that 
this so-called Treaty never received the sanction of the Crown, as a Treaty ought to 
do; and further, that a Treaty which purports to do a thing which is contrary to 
the law of nations, has no validity. What is it said that this Declaration purports to 
do? It purports to spare an enemy’s property carried in neutral ships. ‘That, of 
itself, is an immoral contract, because war, of necessity, implies doing the utmost 
damage to your eremy that you possibly can. If you purpose to spare him in any 
way whatever, you have no right to go to war. That was fully and clearly stated 
by my friend, Mr. Ross, and I was surprised to find that the gentleman who spoke 
subsequently entirely ignored everything that had been said before. The Chairman 
of the Shipowners’ Society, speaking this afternoon, seemed to say that it is an 
improper and mean advantage to make war on your enemy’s commerce; but he 
forgot that war means, not simply the meeting of so many soldiers and so many 
armed ships, but it means hostility between every individual of one nation and 
another. If a nation cannot bear the strain which will arise from the loss of foreign 
supplies, it has only one thing to do, and that is, to avoid going to war at all. The 
proposition cannot be put too strongly that a nation is not at liberty to go in for 
what ure called the “glories” of war without being prepared to suffer the miseries 
that it must entail. Therefore I say, every nation that attempts to go to war should 
understand that it is embarking in a perilous undertaking, and that the suffering 
should be extended, as far as possible, among the members of the nation with which 
you are at war. In reference to the point of preying upon innocent traders, I would 
refer to a particular passage in the paper, and that is this :—‘ The right to capture 
“‘ private property, for the benefit of individuals engaged in its capture, is one of the 
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“ strongest possible inducements to war.” TI refer to that in connection with what 
was sail by the Chairman of the Shipowners’ Society. He speaks about “innocent 
“ traders who have nothing to do with the war.” Have they, indeed, nothing to do 
with the war? Are there no merchants and shipowners in the House of Commons 
whose voice may be very powerful whether for or against war? I venture to think, 
in reference to this passage, the question is, who have the greatest influence in the 
question of war or peace, those whose property is likely to be captured, or those 
who still claim, under a privateer’s commission, the right to capture? I venture to 
think that those whose property is likely to be captured are, because they are men of 
wealth, more likely to have influence on the question of peace or war. Those who 
simply seek to capture property on a privateer’s commission, are not very likely to 
be persons who have very much influence in the counsels of the State, so as to 
influence the question of peace or war. There is another point with regard to the 
Americans resisting the right of search. The Americans never have resisted the 
right of search. The “right of search,’ as properly understood, has never been 
resisted by the Americans, and if I am in order I will quote from a recent 
writer on the subject. Dr. Woolsey, a Professor of Yale College, says, “It is 
“plain from the reality of the right of search that an obligation les on the 
“neutral ship to make no resistance. Annoying as the exercise of this right 
“ may be it must be submitted to.” Mr. Field, of New York, says, “The right of 
“ visiting and searching merchant ships on the high seas, whatever be the ships, 
“‘ whatever be the cargoes, and whatever be the destination, is an incontestable right 
“of the lawfully commissioned ships of a belligerent nation. So much for the 
supposed challenge that the Americans make as to the right of search. In fact no 
Americans of any authority have ever disputed the right of search. What was it 
sixty years ago that the Americans did dispute? They disputed the great abuse of 
the right of search ; they objected to Great Britain taking the seamen out of their 
ships. I have here an extract from President Madison’s Message to Congress on 
the lst of June, 1812 :—“ British cruisers have been in the continued practice of 
* violating the American flag on the great highway of nations, and of seizing and 
“ capturing persons sailing under it, not in the exercise of a belligerent right, 
“ founded on the law of nations, against an enemy, but of a municipal prerogative 
“ over British subjects. . . . . But the practice is so far from affecting British 
** subjects alone, that, under the pretext of searching for these, thousands of 
“ American citizens, under the safeguard of public laws and of their national flag, 
* have been torn from their country and from everything dear to them, have been 
“dragged on board ships of war of a foreign nation, and exposed, under the 
“ severities of their discipline, to be exiled to the most distant and deadly climes, 
‘to risk their lives in the battles of their oppressors, and to be the melancholy 
“instruments of taking away those of their brethren.” ‘Those were the grievances 
for which the Americans made war upon us in 1812. They objected to the great 
bause which attended the right of search, and not to the right of search itself. 
Admiral Sir W. Kine Hatz: I would not intrude on this meeting except that 
Mr. Rolland has called upon a Naval Officer to speak. A very famous lawyer who 
signed his name “J. B. K.” in the Pall Mall Gazette a short time ago, said no Naval 
Officer could say that he could take a convoy across the seas as he did in former 
times. I replied that in the old times, when ships had to trust to wind and 
weather, there was great difficulty in dealing with stragglers, and that those who 
had to protect the laggards, were obliged to work up to windward in order to do so. 
And I explained, at a meeting held on this subject a short time since, what my 
meaning was. Suppose from Temple Bar to this place a strong wind was blowing, 
and you had several Hansom cabs and, also, a heavily-laden brewer’s dray driving 
before them. The cabs could keep together at a rapid pace, and the heavy dray would 
be left behind, unable to keep up. But so were the slow sailing ships frequently 
separated, and stood a chance of capture. The state of the case would be perfectly 
different now, with steamers you could go at an even rate, and the protecting steamers 
during the day, might go ahead, astern, and on the beams of the convoy, closing 
in at night. Therefore, I said we could do that, and [ also say if I could not do it 
I should deserve to be hanged without court-martial. With regard to civilians, 
Mr. Glover said something about the “barbarous old times.” 1 think of all the 
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“barbarous times’ man has ever lived in, the nineteenth century is the worst, and 
I will tell you why. We have now mechanism and cunning superseding chivalry 
and courage. Take Lord Exmouth’s frigate action—when Captain Pellew, we read, 
got into his rigging and the French Captain got into his; they waved hands to 
each other ; one said “long live George the Third,” and the other said “long live 
“the Republic.” They worked their guns and had a capital action, and a speedy 
capture of the French frigate. How was that English ship manned? Whya number 
of our men were Cornish miners, and had not been to sea before. Take another 
instance, stated in the Peninsular war, at El Bodon, a cavalry fight. A French 
officer was, with a swoop of his arm, on the point of cutting down one of our gallant 
officers, Felton Harvey, but, seeing he had only one arm, cleverly brought his sword 
to the salute, and rode by. We are talking about the barbarity of the old times. 
[ say there was a chivalry in the old times which we have not now. What have we 
now? We have torpedoes that blow holes in a ship’s bottom when even people may 
be asleep at night, large enough for a Bayswater ’bus, with its passengers on the roof, 
to drive through, then we talk about the “ civilisation of the nineteenth century.” I 
say the civilisation of the nineteenth century has arived at this: that everything has 
been done, except to poison food and water, and you will find some advertising the 
way to do that in some time to come. Take the mercenary point of view “interfering 
“‘ with honest traders”—are we to be submitted to all these sort of sudden explo- 
sions, these Whitehead torpedoes, and so on, and to have nothing to gain for our 
families? Why, they always used to have a little prize-money, and I maintain we 
are bound to look for it. In 1780 we found eleven of the most powerful nations 
of the world in an armed neutrality, and we snapped our fingers at them. What 
we did in 1780 cannot we do in 1877? Lord Lyons told me that not a sail was to 
be seen in his days, in 1811 and 1812 that did not belong to the British convoys. 
He said, “I was as a Commander attached to a blockading squadron in the Channel. 
‘Tt was the first command I ever had. Knowing that immediately after a gale, 
“ which blew the blockading squadrons from their station, the only chance the French 
‘*‘ had was after a heavy westerly gale, when the blockading squadrons were drawn 
“ from their ports, and then they slipped along the coast. I determined to anchor 
“in the middle of the English Channel, and ordered the anchor to be got ready. 
“The master of the brig came to me and said, ‘if you please, Sir, the first lieutenant 
“<thinks you are mad; we shall founder. Never mind, I shall anchor. But I 
“*<think you are mad, also.’’’? He anchored in the English Channel in the teeth of 
a gale of wind, and the result was the Frenchmen began to try to creep out from 
one port to the other, and he made prizes before breakfast the next morning which 
gave him, for his share, £1,400. Then with regard to this food question, I suppose 
if we buy all this corn from other nations, they will send it to us, and they will be 
glad to send it. We are able to protect our own commerce, and if war broke out 
to-morrow, English ships and English seamen could carry the food to England. 
And we are able to do it, there is no doubt about that. There are so many Jeremiads 
sung about, it is all “defence, not defiance,” but I maintain England should be as 
prepared as ever she was. One thing they want to pay a little more attention to, 
and that is the Navy. That is her right arm, her left arm, and all her arms. But 
what (lo we see? We have about 658 Members of Parliament. Last time I went 
to hear the Navy Estimates, voting their millions, how many do you think were 
there the greater part of the time? Just Nineteen, and two of them talking under 
the gallery. I was amused the next day at reading the report of the cheers! Why, 
it would convey the impression that it had been a pretty full house. After Lord 
Howe’s action of the 1st of June, we read the haste with which the King and his 
family posted to Portsmouth, and on board the flag-ship, to acknowledge his services, 
and put a gold chain over his neck, and this before the days of railroad travelling was 
not so easy. The Almighty has made us an island, and surrounded us with water, so 
that nothing can come to us, if our forces are organized The Navy has saved the 
country several times, and the Navy may have to save it again. As for this “ Treaty 
of Paris” the sooner it is done away with the better, because, after all, what are 
treaties? As I said to some lawyers, at a meeting not long ago, they are just worth 
the paper they are put on; and Mr. Rolland remembers a meeting at the Social 
Science Association, where I was called upon to speak. There was a very famous 
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lawyer there—Mr. Sheldon Amos—and what did he say? He said he confessed 
that England had crippled her right arm. Well, if they had crippled England’s 
right arm, what should we do? ‘The sooner we tried to put it right the better. 
Put a splint on it, or galvanise it, or do something to strengthen it again. 

Colonel Crossman: I should have stated, before reading this paper that I only 
did it at the request of the writer, a request which I only received this morning ; 
and I did so without identifying myself with all his views on a subject of such 
importance, which I had not studied with the attention it deserved. Nor am I pre- 
pared to answer any criticisms which I know he expected to be made upon it to-day ; 
but as Mr. Lindsay was not able to attend here, nor will he be able to attend at any 
future discussions, it would be only fair to allow him to reply. There is a rule of 
this society which I believe prevents anything being printed unless it is actually 
spoken in this room, but I think, under the circumstances, that might be suspended, 
and that when the reports have been printed and sent to him, his reply might either 
be read at an adjourned meeting, or it might be printed in the Proceedings of the 
Society. 

Sir Wix11aM Coprineton: That would be a question for the Council. No doubt 
it would be perfectly easy to do so. 

Colonel Crossman : I think the better way would be to propose the adjournment 
of this debate. 

Lord DrensicH: I had been proposing to make a few remarks, and to take up one 
or two points which had been mentioned in favour of Mr. Lindsay’s view. But as 
this proposal has been made, that the proceedings that have taken place should be 
printed and submitted to Mr. Lindsay, I think it is possible Mr. Lindsay, after he 
has read that report, will not raise those points again, and it would be perhaps 
better to reserve anything one has to say until the adjourned meeting, so as not to 
take up your time unnecessarily. It appears to me the few points which have been 
taken have been so thoroughly answered before, that it is hardly necessary to take 
them up again, and I should not have ventured to have done so had it not been that 
those speakers who previously mentioned them, are debarred from taking them up 
again. Before replying to them, I should like to see if they are raised a second 
time. 

[Adjourned to Tuesday the 27th, at three o’clock.] 
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Admiral of the Fleet Sir Gzoregr Roser Sartorius, K.C.B.: I must confess when 
I was last in this Institution, all the recollections and associations of my younger 
days carried me away to take the extreme views upheld by many of the speakers 
who have preceded me, and to favour the extreme privileges of the blockade as acted 
upon previous to the wars of 1815. But when I commenced dotting down the 
arguments with which I should support those views, and read those opposed to my 
views, and reflected upon the vast changes that have taken place since that period 
amongst all the civilised nations of the world, I could not help feeling that a policy 
that might have been practicable at that time, would now be both unwise and im- 
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practicable. From 1803 to 1813, France ruled, we may say, all the world by land, 
and England the seas and oceans of the world and the sea coasts. There was no 
power then to protest on the side of other nations. It is but justice to our country 
to say that the extreme rights we then advocated were unavoidably forced upon us 
by the totally unjustifiable acts of the first Napoleon. But what is the present 
aspect of things? Great military nations are now rapidly becoming powerful naval 
and commercial peoples also, and seas and oceans now are traversed by thousands of 
vessels and numerous independent national flags, when compared to the hundreds of 
the first: and to the half-a-dozen of the latter of those times ; therefore, the enforce- 
ment of the old rights of blockade becomes impracticable as well as unjust. 
Neutrals will say to the belligerents :—“ If you two chose to quarrel and we have 
“ large commercial dealings with each, and large capitals compromised, and the 
“enforcement of the belligerent’s rights, such as you claim, would involve much 
‘embarrassment upon some and ruin upon others of our nation friends with you, 
“‘ why are we made to suffer as if we were enemies?” This would naturally be the 
language of each, and if not listened to, would be likely to turn friends into foes. 
The insisting upon these extreme rights might also lead to much confusion. We see 
ephemeral flags rising without any hope of permanently existing. Any one of these 
might claim the same rights. They would find no difficulty in getting foreign adven- 
turers to come with armed vessels, hoist their flag and prey upon the commerce of 
the most powerful nations who have insisted upon exercising the extreme rights in 
question. 
oar-Admiral Sir Joun E. ComMEEELL, U.€., K.C.B.: I believe we have hitherto 
understood that when two nations went to war, the sole aim was to get the most 
advantageous terms of peace from their adversaries. I cannot believe ‘that: as long 
as the nations on either side are divided into two parties—the party that fight and 
are paid for it, and the party who trade—that: that end will be gained. I should be 
very sorry to bring an accusation against the British merchants, because I believe as 
a whole they are most honourable and good men, but I believe, if “peaceful trading,” 
as it is termed, were to be permitted while soldiers and sailors were fighting the 
battles of their country, we should very soon find our British merchants themselves 
would be throwing munitions of war into the enemy’s camp. I dare say merchants 
will dissent from what I have said, but I will tell them a little thing that occurred 
to myself. In 1853 I went down the Thames to a large manufactory and leadworks. 
There I saw a quantity of lead being cast for bullets. We were then at war with 
the Caffirs. I said “ Why on earth are you casting so many bullets?” “Oh!” 
said the proprietor, “those are all going to the Caffirs.” I said, “Why my good 
“ friend, you call yourself a patriot and send lead to the Caffirs when we are at war 
“with them!” “Oh!” said he, “what does it matter whether you are shot by 
“lead that I supply or by lead that somebody else supplies?” I believe there is a 
great deal more of that than we have any conception of. I believe when a man 
supplies goods when we are at war with a nation, be it great or small, he does not 
ask the question “ Where are those goods going to?” It is quite satisfactory to 
him to know that he puts the money in his pocket. I do not believe the nation for 
one single moment would sanction such a monstrous thing as one-half being at war 
and the other at peace. In the first. place look how it would work in our homes. 
Men might be engaged in war, while their brothers might be engaged in throwing 
munitions into the enemy’s camp, and I am sure we must all agree that that would 
be an utter immorality. Admiral Hall expressed an opinion that in war we should 
be able to carry on the matter of convoys as we did in former wars. I believe, as 
far as steam is concerned, it has added great protection to our mercantile marine in 
time of war. I consider, first of all, that the great number of coaling stations 
which we possess and which I hope we shall increase, would be a tower of strength 
to the mercantile navy. When a merchant steamer starts from port, say that she 
is a well found ordinarily fast vessel, she knows exactly where she is going, and she 
carries coal to enable her, at: nearly full speed, to reac +h the first coaling station. A 
anal that had to look for her at haphazhard would not have the same advantages 
with regard te her steaming, which the vessel starting straight to her destination 
would have. I believe also, as far as convoys are concerned, say that there were 40 
steamers gathered from the different ports of the United Kingdom, those steamers 
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would have to be all of equal speed, because the value of the convoy, as far as speed 
was concerned, would be cut down to the speed of the slowest vessel. Supposing 
that the fleet consisted of 40 steamers, each carrying merchandise to the extent of 
150,000/. to 200,000/., you could hardly send less than ten vessels to protect it, 
and I should like to know where you are going, at your different coaling stations, to 
find coals to supply 50 large steamers at once. The time taken up while each 
vessel was taking her turn would be in itself quite sufficient to destroy the enter- 
prise in a commercial point of view. Then on the vessel’s arrival, say at Australia, 
the question is, whether nearly eight millions of cargo thrown at once into a colony 
in one fell swoop, would not disturb the prices very much, and render it not a 
lucrative speculation for the merchant. 1 believe, as far as steam is concerned, what 
we shall have to trust to will be this :—In the first place, it will do away with all 
sailing vessels, and I believe it will do away with all steamers which are not able to 
maintain themselves for days at a certain speed to keep them clear of the heavier 
ships of the enemy. Vessels well armed, and, comparatively speaking, well manned, 
and with a good average speed, say ten or twelve knots, will start for their destina- 
tion, and I believe out of fifty vessels, forty-nine will reach their port in safety. On 
the other hand, it will be our duty to patrol the seas with our cruisers, to keep 
down light vessels of the enemy, and at the same time, to protect our highways 
where our vessels could be cut. off, for instance, the Straits of Malacca, the Straits 
close to Singapore, and various places where the enemy’s vessels can lie in wait for 
merchant ships and cut them off. I do not believe that if forty steamers started with 
a convoy of ten vessels, however able the admiral in command of those vessels might 
be, that it would be possible for him to prevent light cruisers, armed with torpedoes 
and heavy guns, from plunging in amongst them at night and spreading great destruc- 
tion. Of course it would not pay privateers to do so, because a man expects to 
carry his vessels into port, and it would not pay him to destroy them, but I believe 
the enemy’s cruisers, powerfully armed and yet swift vessels, would plunge into the 
midst of a convoy such as I have dese ribed, and in a very ‘little time would make 
short work of a large = ion. 
Admiral of the Fleet, Sir HENRY Coprineton, K.C.B.: I do not think we have 
heard any opinion of what I may call the high political side of the question. We 
have simply heard the naval and military view. We have not heard anything which 
might illustrate the motives of such distinguished men as Lord Clarendon, and those 
who joined in this Declaration of Paris ; we have not heard the reasons which moved 
them in so doing: and, certainly, until there has been some exposition of the motives 
which led these high officials to sanction this undertaking, I do not think that I myself 
should like to form a decided opinion either one way or the other. But I think, as 
a naval officer, I have a right to add my opinion to that of Sir John Commerell as to 
the impossibility in future of having either the blockade system or the convoying 
system that we had in former days. There were times when so many as three 
hundred or four hundred merchant vessels were lying in the Solent ready for sailing, 
waiting for an easterly wind, some to go round Gape Horn, some to the East Indies, 
and so on, under various convoying men-of-war: an easterly wind comes and away 
they start. Now, with what we know at the present day of the power of torpedoes, 
“an we suppose that an enemy would allow such a vast prize as that to be lying in 
the Solent without attempting to destroy it? How long have these vessels been 
collected? We know that sometimes they were collected actually for months. 
Could the commerce of Great Britain wait for that time now? We know perfectly 
well we have not even food to enable us to wait long enough for that. The result 
is, we must sail individually and not collectively. Ido not think, therefore, that 
simply as a matter of commerce we could allow the delay in commercial transactions 
requisite for such large convoys as that, again. Then as to the men-of-war. We 
really have not men-of-war enough, and we never could have enough to convoy such 
large bodies of merchant vessels as there would be collected, if they were to go under 
convoy. If we did that, we should denude our own coasts at the very time when we 
might need protection. Nothing would suit the enemy more than that our men-of- 
war should be taken away from our own coasts, leaving them ready for any blow he 
might wish to inflict upon them. Thenas to the power of the men- -of-war convoying. 
How many days’ coal could our men-of-war carry? We must remember coal must 
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be always burnt on board men-of-war in convoying. There is no pause, there 1s no 
merely being under sail for a certain number of weeks, and then getting up steam for 
anemergency. No, in watching over a convoy and preventing an enemy coming in 
secretly at night and doing damage, the man-of-war must be prowling round the out- 
side of this body of merchant ships, taking care that no wolf gets in amongst the 
flock, and must be constantly ready to move excessively quickly, and to use her utmost 
power to protect that convoy. What an expenditure of coal there would be then! 
And remember we have only a very few days’ coal-stowage in our men-of-war, and 
what would be more disastrous than for a man-of-war to be left in the midst of the 
ocean without coal! Now let me say a few words about blockading. We heard 
the other day that we could blockade in the same way that we did before. 1 
think that we had better learn our lesson by reading up alittle of the past, and seeing 
what was really done by blockades and what was not done. We attempted a great 
deal and succeeded in a certain way, sometimes because our enemy was not prepared 
to come out. But I have hardly known an instance, certainly not in squadrons, 
where an enemy’s squadron that we were blockading and that was fully determined 
and prepared for coming out, has been kept in when it once made up its mind to 
come out. All that was necessary was to watch the effects of the weather, and when 
the blockading squadron was out of sight, away went the other squadron. And even 
when the blockade was commanded by such men as Lord Nelson and Lord Colling- 
wood, the enemy’s squadron sailed again and again, and we did not know where they 
had gone to. I know but of two instances on record where even individual ships 
were stopped very close to the entrance of their port. In some cases there was a 
friend on shore who gave warning outside, but these were exceptional instances. If 
you look at the history of our Navy when there was scarcely anything to rival us on 
the ocean, you will see that almost every time a squadron intended to come out, it 
did come out, in spite of all the blockade under our best seamen and most diligent 
officers. ‘There must always be opportunities for getting out ; and we must remember 
that they would come out full of coal, when our blockading ships would be compara- 
tively empty. It is well always in these cases to give our enemies credit for having 
the same energy, power, and boldness, and good qualities for the purpose that we 
ourselves have or think we have, and what should we feel if we were in the position 
of being blockaded ? Let us suppose that the Channel Squadron is drawn away, or 
that it happened to have lost the command of the Channel for a time, and an enemy 
came to blockade Plymouth Sound, or the Isle of Wight, or Spithead. Can we sup- 
pose that for one hour those ports would allow themselves to be blockaded? What 
is a blockade? If it is a blockade sufficiently close in to watch what is going on, we 
know that a few light vessels with torpedoes would soon make an end of that block- 
ade. At least, I think neither at Portsmouth nor Plymouth should we tolerate it 
for half an hour. If it is a blockade at a distance, they cannot see what is going on, 
and it must be at a very long distance if it is beyond the power of light vessels going 
out with torpedoes. I therefore do not think we can have anything like the block- 
ades there were formerly. We might try to intercept our enemies, but it will not 
be by closely watching the shore or being within any tangible reach of hostile ports 
possessing the means of defence that there are now in every country for its own 
littoral protection against an enemy. 

Captain J. C. Witson, R.N.: As I was to have read this paper for Mr. Lindsay, 
I may be allowed to make a few remarks uponit. In the first place we have not 
had the political side of the question which no doubt is the important part; as to 
the other, it consists really of detail upon which very few of us will agree, although 
perhaps I am not qualified to touch upon anything else. It has been my privilege to 
have a good deal of conversation with Mr. Lindsay on this subject, and although I 
do not agree with him, still his arguments are no doubt very sound from his own 
point of view, and very suggestive. It may be well, perhaps, if I mention one or 
two points upon which he places the greatest importance. First, if I understand 
his arguments correctly, he places great importance upon the Declaration of Paris 
itself. He says that the Declaration of Paris is, in his estimation, and he is in a 
position to be a good judge, of even greater importance than a treaty, and that it 
would be more difficult to rescind it than a treaty proper. He also goes on to say 
that the present state of affairs based on the Declaration of Paris should not be 
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allowed to exist, because in case of war, the carrying trade of this country must be 
annihilated, not so much by the enemy’s cruisers as by war premiums, which, after 
all said and done, is the root and branch of the whole question. He says, supposing 
we go back to the old state of affairs and resume our right of searching merchant 
ships cargoes are now so varied, that probably the whole does not belong to the 
same owner, and probably not even to people of the same nationality ; that the ship 
may be loaded with cargo belonging to A, B, and C, all of different “countries, there- 
fore it becomes a question of very great importance whether such a ship could be 
stopped by exercising the right of search even if part of her cargo belonged to the 
enemy, when at the same time it placed other neutral powers who may be friends in 
a difficulty. These, I think, if I am right, are the main arguments advanced by 
Mr. Lindsay, and he therefore goes on to say, the whole question should be carried 
out to a logical conclusion, and “have freedom of property on the high seas. As to 
that I must say, it is in my opinion an impossibility for fleets and armies to fight 
while the remainder of the nation stands by unarmed. It is like two men fighting 
with swords, having first of all entered into an agreement only to destroy each others 
blades, and not to run each other through the body. I think that Mr. Lindsay’s 
objections are mainly matters of detail which could be provided for. I am aware 
—though he is a great friend of mine—that he looks upon us naval and military 
men generally, and I think correctly, as knowing but little of trade; possibly we 
know nothing about the subject. At any rate we do not understand the ramifications 
of trade ; but I think that this part is a common sense question, if we recur to the 
right of search, it would be quite within the province of the Government to pay 
demurrage upon neutral goods, if they were detained, in the same way as a ‘ 
neutral ship would be paid demurrage, and whatever loss she would be put to by 
being detained with the enemies’ goods on board of her. But after all said and 
done, the doings of naval officers are but the reflection of the will of the country. 
We are often accused of being arrogant and arbitrary. We know the story of 1802, 
during the Peace of Amiens, when the French line-of-battle ship was fired into 
by an “English line-of-battle ship because she did not lower her topsails when she 
was passing out of Plymouth Sound. We know the Government withdrew the 
first lieutenant who was in command at the time, from the ship, and we know that 
he was posted the next day. ‘That simply told the whole navy that they were 
to be arrogant. But if the Government of the day lets its officers know that 
the country is not to be brought into complications with neutrals, that they 
are to act with discretion, and not to stop a ship because she has 5/. worth of 
enemy’s goods on board, but have a good reason for doing so, then depend upon it, 
it will be done, and there will be no conflict at all. It is not the act of stopping and 
boarding neutral ships which is the important part, the important part is the right to 
do so. If we have the right of doing so, our shipping and the neutrals will be placed 
on the same footing ; but if we have not the right, all the cargo will go to the neutral 
flags, and our shipping will go to the wall. Another point which perhaps may not 
be quite clear to everyone is this. It is clearly the interest of all foreign powers to 
give up the right of search, because their object must be to strike at our carrying 
trade. The shipping-trade of England is not only the greatest industry of England, 
but it is also the backbone of England’s power, whereas in all other countries it is 4 
small industry, and of minor importance. Their object is to get their goods into or 
out of the country. They do: not care much whether they are carried in their 
own ships or not, but in England the important point is to protect our 
shipping. Take the case of France. Supposing the right of search existed 
as it did before, France would give up the right of search simply to induce neutrals 
to take the cargoes out of our ships. It is quite clear that that may be so, and it is 
clearly not their interest to exercise the right of search even if they had the power 
to do so, whereas it is absolutely essential to E ngland to have the power and right 
of search if their flag is not to be driven from the seas. Tam sorry I cannot agree 
with Sir Henry Codrington, or entirely so with Sir John Commerell as to the 
question of convoy. I think in a modified shape, convoy is just as practicable now 
as it was in the olden times. In fact, I feel sure that steam has given us greater 
power of protecting convoys than before. Ido not hold that you should convoy 
vessels of 10, 12, or 14 knots, such as the Cunard vessels, or the White Star Line, f 
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for of course they do not want convoy, their heels are their convey, to protect 
themselves they will run. But our heavy trade, our 8 knot trade, I do not see why 
it should be kept waiting for months for a convoy. It could be posted in the 
Gazette: “A convoy will start for the Mediterranean on Tuesday at 12 o'clock. 
“The convey will be an 8-knot convoy, and the vesseis sent to that: convoy should be 
“8 knot vessels, otherwise they could not be received ;”’ and these vessels could be 
convoyed. Then, as to the strength of convoying forces, that must be in proportion 
to the number of the enemies’ cruisers at sea; in proportion to the force they are 
likely to encounter so, should be the strength of the convoy. There also where you 
may have one man-of-war, you might perfectly well employ six large armed 
merchant vessels to form the outer circle of your convoy ; it should be their business 
to keep the wolves out of the flock, and Ido not see why any should get into it 
anymore than they did before. It seems to me that an easy way of protecting trade 
would be, by stationing on our principal trade routes, cruisers stationed at different 
intervals, and when a White Star Line packet, or other such ship was about to sail, 
the Captain of her should have put into his hand secret orders, “ In latitude so and 
“so, longitude so and so, you will find a man-of-war between certain dates; if you 
“ are chased run for that point, and she will protect you.” <A stern chase is a long 
chase, and a quick vessel will very seldom be captured in the daylight of one day, 
and when night comes on, there is every probability of escape. Then, as to blackade. 
I quite agree that blockade in the olden times was not always effective. No less 
an authority than Lord Howe always considered blockading fleets in port was a 
mistake. That I can quite understand; but there are circumstances under which 
blockades must be eminently useful, for instance, bringing a fortress to terms or 
anything of that sort. Take, for instance, the case of South America. Will any- 
body tell me that the blockade was not effective because a few blockade runners got 
in? Would the Southern States ever have been brought back to the Union had not the 
blockade been established? And in answer to Sir George Sartorius’s arguments that 
it was inconvenient for nations, it was in that case inconvenient to England, and 
very inconvenient to France, but we did not raise the blockade. The blockade was 
the main thing which brought back the seceding States to the Union. With all due 
deference to military men, I say it was the blockade that conquered the South and 
not General Grant. Mr. Lindsay in one part of his paper speaks of the consequences 
of the blockade in the Baltic, having cost English merchants two millions and a 
half of money. That assertion I question for this reason. In the first place, 
English merchants were only the go-betweens, that is to say, they forked out the 
dollars, but the dollars did not come out of their pockets. That two and a half 
millions come out of the pockets of the consumers of the goods brought from that 
country I will allow; but all the consumers of the goods from there, are not in England ; 
that two and a half millions or three millions was spread all over the world, and 
therefore was felt very little. But Mr. Lindsay does not tell us also, with reference 
to that question, that in the blockade of 1854 and 1855 the Russian flag was 
absolutely and wholly driven from the high seas, and that the carrying trade of 
Russia was almost entirely transferred to English shipowners, and therefore that 
English shipowners benefited to the extent of the cargoes which they carried, which 
otherwise would have been carried in Prussian bottoms. That must be set against 
the two and a half millions. Then we also know that if we had to pay two and a 
half millions for Russian produce, Russia itself probably had to pay a great deal 
more, because it can hardly be expected they would escape scot free when we had 
to pay so highly. Besides, it does not require a very great student in political 
economy to know that only a certain amount of money can be spent upon certain 
articles, and that if you have to pay double for them, but half the amount can be 
obtained, and therefore that the price of raw material in Russia must have fallen so 
low that it could not be remunerative. I therefore hold that the blockade in the 
Baltic was really efficacious, and tended very largely to bring about the end of the 
Russian war. 

Captain CarmicnakEt, Royal Irish Lancers: This subject has been so fully dis- 
cussed, by persons more competent to speak on it than I, that I shall only say 
a very few words on what I may call the “ Humanitarian Theory.” We all believe 
in civilization ; but it appears to me that recent international legislation has been all 
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one-sided ; that the advance of civilization is crab-like, and wholly in favour of the 
great milits ary nations, and against the naval powers and minor states. At the Con- 
ference at Brussels there was a tendency that way, and no doubt that tendency would 
have been much _ e plainly manifested, had the proposed Conference at St. Peters- 
burgh assembled. I do not believe in the civilize ation that forbids naval nations to 
close their enemy’s harbours and attack their enemy’s commerce, that would deprive 
invaded peoples ‘of their Franc Tireurs and V olunteer: ‘rs, and which still permits of the 
bombardment of Strasbourg and of the starvation of Paris. 

Then we are told, if we interfere with commerce, we shall be interfering with a 
great deal of innocent neutral trade. I wonder how much neutral trade was inter- 
rupted during the long investment of the French capital ; and yet the French had to 
submit to it, and the neutral nations endured it. If an Italian shopkeeper had come 
out of Paris with his goods, and said to the Germans, “I am an innocent trader ; 
‘allow me to pass,” would they have permitted him to do so? And yet, shipowners 
have advanced the modern theory—that ships not carrying contraband should be 
allowed to issue from even blockaded ports unmolested, because they are innocent 
traders. I do not think it is at all logical that there should be benevolent laws for 
the shipowners of the coast and harsh laws for the shopkeeper in the interior. 

Captain Fremant1e, R.N., C.B., C.M.G.: I wish, Sir, first of all to allude to a 
statement which was made in the paper, to the effect that we suffered very con- 
siderably, at the end of our last war, from our policy. To quote, very shortly, from 
a recent work,! it says, “The effect of the old war of the revolutionary period was that 
“the exports of the country, which had been twenty-eight millions at the close of 
‘the war, were forty-five millions and a half at the end of 1809, and fifty-seven 
“ millions and a half in 1815. And the population had ineres ased i in the same ‘period 

‘ The whole commerce of the world was at that time carried on ‘almost exclusively’ 
“ in British bottoms, and the imports and exports increased steadily while the war 
* lasted.” I think we have advanced to a certain position in this discussion which 
was very exhaustive the other day, and something more has been added to it to-day, 
but I think there is one point on which we all are agreed, namely, that the position in 
which we stand at present is an illogical one, and that the matter cannot rest where 
it is. Mr. Lindsay proposes to advance further in the same direction. He proposes 
to have perfect neutrality of the seas, so far as the commerce is concerned. That 
may or may not be a natural position; it is one which has been disputed very 
strongly in this theatre. I will not go into that question. I believe better heads than 
ours, or, at all events, than mine, have considered it. But I think it is very im- 
portant to refer to the way in which it has been viewed by foreign nations. Admiral 
Jurien de la Graviére, a very good authority on naval matters, w riting, in 1871,? 
after the Franco-Prussian war, asks the pertinent question, “ What is the use 
“of a national navy?” and he answers, “To occupy the great maritime highways. 
“Tt is by this that the United States of the North triumphed over the resistance of 
“the Southern States ; it is by this that England in the European war finished by 
‘using up the First Empire.” The great maritime war of recent years has un- 
mistakably been that between the North and South States of America. And what was 
the conduct of the United States with reference to this question? TI will not quote 
et protest which I hold in my hand,? made by Jefferson Davis, when he was Presi- 








1 Admiral Phillimore’s “ Life of Sir Ww. Parker.” 
2 Revue des Deux Mondes. 
3 President Davis, in his Message to Congress, 1861, says :—‘ Perhaps we had a 
right, had we chosen to exercise it, to ask whether the principle that blockades to 
be binding must be effectual, so solemnly announced by the great Powers of Europe 
“ at Paris, is to be generally enforced or applied only to particular parties. panes 
“ The customary law of nations is made up of their’ practice rather than their declara- 
tions. . . . . It will thus become a rule for the weak and not for the strong. 
“. . . « I have caused the evidence to be collected, which proves completely 
“ the utter inefficiency of the proclaimed blockade of our coasts, and shall direct it to 
“ be laid before such Governments as shall afford us the means of being heard.” 

Mr. Lamport laid great stress on what he was pleased to call two facts, one 
that during the American war the Northerners did not convoy their trade, and the 
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dent of the Southern States, against the blockade, which was then instituted, but it 
was certainly justified by the fact. If I am correct, I believe it is a fact, with some- 
thing like ten ships, the Americans were allowed to declare a blockade of some 3,000 
miles of coast. That was entirely in the face of the Declaration of Paris, which 
says :— Blockades to be binding shall be effective.’ There may be a doubt as to 
the number of ships I have mentioned. ‘There may be a doubt as to the number of 
miles of coast. I have been unable to corroborate my statement as to the exact 
number of ships employed, but I can find this, that President Lincoln only entered 
formally on the duties of his office on the 4th of March, 1861, and then issued a 
conciliatory address, and that it was not till the 15th of April that the militia were 
called out, to the number of 75,000 men, and on the 29th of April, only a fortnight 
afterwards, the proclamation of blockade was issued. I think, therefore, those who 
are aware of the very small force which it is the custom of the United States to keep 
up in time of peace, must know that a very insufficient blockade was instituted at that 
date. A question was asked in the House of Commons about the blockade, by 
Mr. Gregory, and I find that Lord Russell,! then Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, answered that he did not propose to give any instructions on the subject. 
Chat is the way in which, during the American War, the thing was looked at. You 
see that the Americans strained a point ; they strained a good many points, I think. 
On that subject, our Chairman can give us some valuable information, and I hope he 
will do so. I will only further allude <o the case of the “ Florida,” which was that 
if a vessel, supposed to belong to the Confederate States, having taken refuge in the 
neutral port of Bahia, and being captured in that neutral port, by an American man- 
of-war, and taken to New York. The Brazilian Government naturally remonstrated, 
Entirely by accident, of course, this vessel was ran down by the Federal man-of-war, 
sunk, and therefore could not be given up. Why do I mention these cases ? 
Certainly not with a view of making any attack on our brethren on the other side of 
the water ; indeed, I think it is highly probable we should follow very much the same 
principles which our American cousins followed, should we be hard pressed, and, if I 
am right in that supposition, what ought our course to be? Ought our course to be to 
wait until our trade is harassed, and until there is an outery throughout the length 
ind breadth of the land, during that very difficult period of war, and then to say, we 
will repudiate this Declaration of Paris? Ought we not rather to take those steps 
which were recommended at a former meeting, by Mr, Butler-Johnstone, and to agitate 
for this at present; that is to say, to let it be known what the opinions of this country 
are, and try to get people to look into this question, so as, in a straightforward and 
English way, to get it abolished before the stress of war can come upon us. 
Mr. Lamport: May I be allowed, though not a member of the Institution, to say 

a word or two with reference to this, which is not only a national question of im- 

portance, but also important to any one who is interested in shipowning or in a mer- 

chant’s business. Now, Sir, with regard to this discussion, it seems to me that it is 

always advantageous when we can take any portion of a question out of the region of 
the imagination, and consider it as a matter of fact. I have heard from three or 








other that blockaders evaded the blockade, and therefore it was uscless to the first. 
[ say the Americans did not convoy because they had no ships to do so, and to the 
second, the high price of cotton and misery spoken of by himself at Manchester 
proved that the blockade, though at times evaded, was effective.—E. R. F. 

1 Lord Russell’s answer was—“ With regard to the question whether the United 
‘States Government have been informed that a blockade of the Southern States 
‘ would not be recognised unless effective, I have not thought it requisite to give any 
‘instructions to our Minister on the subject. It certainly has been declared law by 
‘the United States that no blockade could be deemed valid, or could be recognised, 
*‘ unless it were an effective blockade. He had no doubt there would be no difference 
‘between Her Majesty’s Government and the Government of the United States on 
“ that point.” 

Yet a notoriously inefficient blockade was recognised, and this appears to me to be 
a complete answer to those who are always telling us that it would be impossible, in 
these days, to assert our belligerent rights. 
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four of the previous speakers, speculations raised as to the efficiency of convoy, and 
the reverse. So far as they have considered this portion of the subject, it seems to 
me that they dealt with it merely as a matter of speculation; they supposed it 
would be so and so. But, on the other hand, I beg to call the attention of this 
Institution to the fact that, during the American War, and when the Americans 
possessed a mercantile marine second only to our own, they were not able to carry on 
their commerce by any system of convoy. And why not? One gentleman hit the 
nail fairly on the head, when he said, “ After all, this is a question altogether of an 
“ increase in premiums of insurance.” It is this that touches the whole maiter we 
have to discuss. If you raise for the ships of one nation the rates of insurance, and 
the merchants who ship by those vessels have to pay a war premium, I say you take 
away the chance of getting freights, or, at all events, they will only be obtained on 
lower terms. If they have to pay a war premium, the shipowner loses his profit, 
or the shipper of the goods labours under a disadvantage, and that touches the heart 
of the matter. 

As regards the question of blockade, let us also take that out of the region of! 
imagination, and put it into the region of matter of fact. What was the case as to 
the supply of cotton to this country during the American War of Secession? We 
were starving for cotton. Cotton was not quite king, but cotton was a monarch: 
powerful enough to disturb and almost destroy one of the most important in- 
dustries of this country. All of you know how many labourers in Lancashire fac- 
tories were thrown out of work. The pinch was severe, the cotton trade was 
dislocated, and starvation was before hundreds of thousands. Do you mean to say, 
the blockade the Americans then held, annihilated the cotton trade? No; the 
desire of this country to have cotton was a force majeure to blockade. As a mattci 
of fact, enormous fortunes were made by breaking the blockade; and, therefore, ii 
you military and naval men depend upon the efficiency of a blockade in time of wai 
to annihilate an enemy’s trade, I tell you that, if there is, as there was, a hungering 
and thirsting for the products to be brought from blockaded ports, the result will bi 
that those products will be transmitted in spite of every effort of naval restriction 
Admiral Codrington spoke very justly in saying, war was not to be dealt with as a 
matter of sentiment ; that if we went to war, it was to bring about peace, by making 
it so dreadful, its miseries so pungent, and by bringing its evils home so close to oui 
hearths and homes, that the result would be a demand from the people for peace. 
I grant that. But this is a two-edged sword. We may be at war, and we may try 
to make it painful to our enemy, but how if that sword cuts us more severely than 
it does the enemy? and that I hold to be the gist of Mr. Lindsay’s argument. It is 
that, in carrying out the provisions of the Declaration of Paris, we should be not. so 
much injuring the enemy as we should be cutting our own throats. Some one has 
said that, in the time of the Russian War, the result was that Russian commerce 
was annihilated—that if we lost two and a-half millions, at all events, they lost 
great deal more. I venture to question the accuracy of that statement. I do not 
know whether gentlemen here know what one of the conditions of the commerce of 
this world is, but I will venture to state that, besides the direct influences of 
English skill and English energy, English capital is the mainspring of the trade of 
the world. We buy raw materials here, there, and everywhere, and our capital, in 
money or kind, is sent to pay for them. That is a very simple operation. But 
before such material reaches the hands of the consumer, our capital is used to grow 
it, helps to traffic in it, brings it across the ocean, and puts it into the hands of the 
manufacturer. It is a matter of fact that, during the Russian War, the bulk of the 
goods which were burnt, as Mr. Lindsay very correctly says, were virtually Englisl 
goods ; so that, while our naval officers innocently thought that they were making 
war dreadful to our adversaries, in order to bring about peace, they were wasting 
and injuring the property of their own countrymen. And more than that, the flax, 
and tar, and tallow, which were burnt during the war with Russia, and entailed noi 
only a loss of the two and a-half millions, which Mr. Lindsay, with his admirable 
industry and knowledge of the subject has traced, but I believe we lost infinitely 
more than that amount, by ways which could not be traced directly, but which w en 
not on that account less painful in their ultimate results. A gentleman, who spoke 
before me, alluded to the sending of our own goods abroad. I venture to put it 
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before the Institution as a more important point, that this country is dependent for 
two-thirds of her cereal food, to say nothing of cattle, cheese, ham, and the like, 
upon our imports ; and that all and everything that has been said in reference to 
the abrogation of the Declaration of Paris, with a view to retrace our steps, sets 
against the interests of this country in the most vital manner. It is not that this 
class and that class shall have a profit, not that this and that man amongst merchants 
shall be ruined, but it involves the question, whether the bulk of the population of this 
country shall be fed. I say that that is the broad view we must take of this subject, 
and not bring it down to small matters. So far as I have heard anything about it, it has 
been limited to a question of merchants—itis a question of goods going in neutral 
ships or in ships of our own; but there is another question that has not been 
inentioned, it is a question of shipowners. If the goods of others are to be taken in 
our ships, and if they are burnt or sunk, what is to become of the goods in them? 
and what is to become of the injury to the shipowning interests of the country ? 
You talk of our naval supremacy. I say it is based upon our mercantile supremacy. 
Without a commercial marine, you could not get the sailor. Without a profitable 
mercantile marine, you cannot long get the sinews of war; you cannot get that 
which makes our Navy ; you cannot get that which constitutes our naval supremacy. 
With regard to blockades, what should we give up to enforce them? We should, 
ina measure, give up the defence of our shores ; for will any one contend that we should 
or could, have a Navy so numerous as to be able at once effectually to blockade our 
enemy’s ports, send ships properly to defend our commerce, ranging over every sea of 
the globe, and thronging every part of the four quarters of the world, and at the same 
time retain at home a sufliciency of vessels, ironclad or otherwise, to defend this 
country in case of necessity? ‘This is, therefore, another most important point. 
Our commerce injured, dwindles in comparison before the invasion of this country. 
What, for instance, would be the result of an attack upon London? and, besides, 
the destruction of the buildings and commerce of London, what would be the 
result on the national pride if a tax was levied upon that city in order to save it 
from this utter annihilation ? 

Something has been said about blockade in former times. My knowledge goes to 
this extent, that it was not so much a blockade of merchantmen, but, as in the case 
of Brest and other French ports, a blockade of men-of-war with a view to shut them 
up; and this brings me to Mr. Butler-Johnstone’s argument, which I think I may call 
without offence “the honour and glory,” “ Rule Britannia,” “God save the Queen,” 
kind of argument, and not one which affects the people in this country. What does 
he say? ‘In case of war you can send vessels and blockade the Sound.” Good 
gracious, Sir! is the Sound a Russian port within Russian territory? Supposing we 
sent vessels of war to blockade the Sound, which means the Baltic itself, how about 
the Norwegians, the Swedes, and the Danes? Will they consent to be blockaded ? 
Again, how are our ships to know to whom the vessels belong ? Will American ships 
loading in Russian ports acknowledge such a wholesale Dlockade? Mr. Butler- 
Johnstone says, “ Blockade the Bosphorus.” Well, is Russia the sole owner of all 
the borders of the Black Sea? What will the Austrians and Turks say? And sup- 
posing we did blockade the Bosphorus? We should simply obstruct a large propor- 
tion of our own food supply, which comes from the countries swept by the Danube, 
and is brought down the Danube, and shipped in the ports of the Black Sea, and thus 
brought to this country. The idea that such a proceeding were possible, simply shows 
how able men may be deceived in their views when speaking about a subject which, 
without offence, they cannot possibly know much about. I saw in the report of 
the debate on the last occasion that several gentlemen followed each other, each of 
them controverting from a different point of view Mr. Lindsay’s arguments, and, as 
far as I can make out, each of them misunderstanding entirely the true gist and 
bearing of the paper. Mr. Lindsay used various arguments to enforce his views, and 
they have been termed “ fallacious” and “contradictory.” All I can say is, a man’s 
conclusions may be perfectly right, while his arguments may be open to cavil. But 
[ think it is a pity in a question so important as this, that the attention should be 
led away by side-issues from the main point at which the paper aims, and Mr. 
Lindsay certainly arrives at a perfectly logical and satisfactory conclusion. Neither 
Mr. Lindsay nor any one who has spoken on this subject is satisfied with the 
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Declaration of Paris. I for one am not satisfied with it. I believe it would be 
crumpled up and put on one side entirely in case of war. But Mr. Lindsay submits 
--what? Not that it is wrong in principle, but simply that it does not go far 
enough, whilst other gentlemen say it is not right, and that we should abrogate it 
altogether. Now, Mr. Lindsay cannot be accused of being contradictory in using 
such a line of argument as this:—A man ascends a hill, and when he has got half- 
way up he finds that the result is only partially satisfactory, and not such as to reward 
him for his pains. Mr. Lindsay says, ‘“‘ If you want to have all the benefit, gu to the 
“ top, and you will then be rewarded.”’ Others, however, say, ‘“‘ You have come up 
“so far; it is no use, you had better go back to the bottom.’ Mr. Rolland speaks 
of six or seven fallacies existing in Mr. Lindsay’s paper. I should not have ventured 
to have adverted to this statement, only he says “there is one gigantic and monstrous 
fallacy which swallows up all the rest,’’ and I believe if I deal with this, I shall deal 
with them all at once. This monstrous fallacy is that there should bea national war 
and commercial peace. Iam speaking in the presence of those to whom we may 
look, and do with confidence look, in time of war, and I venture to put it to them 
that while carrying on a just war it is permissible to feel something of a Christian 
reluctance to make that war more than necessarily painful, in order to bring the issue 
to a proper conclusion. A man may do his duty, it seems to me, and yet may 
hope that the end may come without his being told that in acting as a Christian he 
has acted inconsistently. I believe the time may come when we may carry on 
national war, and at the same time make that: war as little unjust as is necessary for 
the purpose for which the war was engaged in. I say that with the more confidence 
because I hope that this country never will enter into a war which is not a war of 
defence. Mr. Butler-Johnstone says that Mr. Lindsay makes a glaring contradiction. 
This, it seems to me, arises entirely from a misapprehension on the part of Mr. 
Butler-Johnstone of what Mr. Lindsay says. Mr. Lindsay’s argument is this: that 
whereas during a certain epoch, while the aggressive power of foreign nations has 
increased relatively to our own more largely, our commerce has increased relatively to 
the commerce of those countries in a greater degree still. Another way of putting 
it is this: that while our vulnerability, owing to the wider spread of our commerce 
over the whole world, has been increased, the power to wound other nations has 
relatively increased more than our own to defend, and the result is that in case of 
war, we would be placed at a double disadvantage. Hence the more vulnerable con- 
dition of English commerce throughout the world would in war-time make this 
nation suffer relatively more than formerly. Ail the arguments in opposition to Mr. 
Lindsay’s views used, would lead any one to suppose we were an aggressive nation. 
Now, I hold that we area peaceful nation. I hold that it is not our interest: to desire 
war with any one. We have no wish to increase our territory in any direction. We 
want to do nothing more than to promote peace and good-will all over the world, 
and although it may be from a selfish motive—namely, that when those with whom 
we deal are prosperous, we also benefit more—let it be from whatever point of view 
we choose to take, the fact remains that we should benefit if the scope of the 
Declaration of Paris was enlarged. So long as we remained at peace and other 
nations chose to go to war, what would be the result? We should have to do their 
carrying business for them. That may be a selfish and low motive, but it is one 
which ought to be brought home to aid the effect of others, and I hold it is one 
which would tell very much to the advantage of this country, and in the direction 
which many of the previous speakers have indicated. 

I desire to uphold the dignity of this country, and I would not allow any indivi- 
dual or class interests to interfere with that dignity. But, on the other hand, when 
we have the worth and dignity, the peaceable and Christian feeling of this country, 
and our private interests all put into one scale, I think the accumulated result is very 
important indeed. If we abrogate the Declaration of Paris, let it be to carry its 
principle onwards to attain that result, and not to go backwards, and so miss it. 

Admiral Ommanyey, C.B.: I should wish to make an observation or two on 
Mr. Lindsay’s paper. He speaks in a very contemptuous way of our operations in 
the Baltic and other places, more particularly the place called Kola, where he says 
we “burnt and scuttled half-a-dozen miserable luggers.”” You must know that the 
town of Kola is the capital of Russian Lapland. The town lay fifty miles up a river 
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of extremely intricate navigation. Captain Lyons took a very large steam-corvette 
up to the town, which was fortified, called upon the garrison to surrender, and as 
they did not, he opened fire and captured two Russian steamers with cargoes, so that 
that was, I consider, inflicting some injury upon the enemy. It was one of the 
smartest things done in that war. I therefore must pronounce Mr. Lindsay’s re- 
murks are very incorrect as to our operations in that part of the world. I have lis- 
tened very attentively to the last speaker, but I certainly have been waiting to hear 
something on behalf of Mr. Lindsay’s views, and I am not at all converted to them 
as yet. I agree with most of my brother Officers that when war is declared, and the 
honour of the country is handed over to the Army and Navy of England, our duty 
is to hit as hard as we can, and to bring about peace as soon as possible. I admire 
the humane principles put forward by Mr. Lindsay, but I feel thoroughly convinced 
it must only tend to prolong the war if these principles are acted on. <As for talking 
about merchants’ goods suffering, why, we must all suffer; the landowner must 
suffer, the houseowner must suffer, we all suffer, the whole nation suffers. I there- 
fore regret that Iam not converted in my view by what Mr. Lindsay has said; and 
with regard to blockade, I really think, with the power we have now in our hands of 
fitting out overpowering fleets and converting our swift merchant steam-ships into 
cruizers, if we went to war, say, with France to-morrow, we could maintain a more 
strict and efficient blockade than we did under canvas. In olden times our block- 
ading squadrons were in stress of weather driven away from the blockading ground. 
Weare so close to our own depots of coal that we should be able to maintain a much 
more efficient blockade than ever we did before. That is my humble opinion. In 
the concluding part of this paper reference is made to the treaty with the United 
States of America. If that mild idea of car rying on war is to be adopte d, why not go 
further, and have an international law that we shall not build war-ships for foreign 
powers, or supply nations when they are at war with each other with the means of 
prolonging the war. We are supplying every nation with the means of fighting. 
What a horrible thing it was the other day to see us keeping the Carlists supplied 
with arms and ammunition, and that we have done with Servia and Turkey. I 
think these are all indirect means of prolonging war. Let us have an international 
law that neutrals shall not supply the means of fighting. I would even go so far as 
to say that the humanitarian question about supplying the wounded, and so on, is 
very nice to read about, but it all means prolonging the war. These are all the obser- 
vations I have to offer, but I wished to state that that affair at Kola was one of the 
smartest things in the war, and as the gallant Officer who destroyed the town was 
acting under my orders, I think it my duty to represent it on this account, and 
[ had it on good authority from residents at St. Petersburgh that the operations in the 
White Sea inflicted great annoyance on the enemy. 

Captain R. A. E. Scorr, R.N.: I think that throughout Mr. Lindsay’s paper there 
runs the fallacy that England, w ithout being prepared to fight for the protection of her 
commerce, can manage to preserve it. What do the histories of past nations show ? 
Neither Rome, Greece, nor any other power was enabled to preserve its trade after 
losing supremacy on the sea. What position would England be in, if her maritime 
strength were unequal to the protection of her commerce? Suppose Mr. Lindsay’s 
views were generally held, and that throughout our merchant navy the men were to 
be trained only in the arts of peace, so that the Mercantile Marine would resemble 
nothing else than a flock of sheep, the men-of-war guarding them and doing all the 
fighting, what position would our nation be in after hs wing thus destroyed much of 
its adventurous maritime spirit? How could the Navy be rec ruited if we extin- 
guish the warlike spirit of our Mercantile Marine? How would it be possible to 
keep up our naval reserves in time of war? No, the most straightforward and 
boldest policy is the best for England, and this policy is to be fully prepared for war, 
and instead of letting our merchantmen be considered as the weak flock some 

speakers and writers deem them to be, to make these vessels (so powerful from their 
Ke s) defend themselves, and so be a source of strength to this country. I do 
not wish to go into the question as to whether we are to convoy our merchi int fleets 
or not, or else to protect them against war- ships by spreading our own war-vessels 
along the various ocean tracks, ‘which is the plan I certainly think is the best, for J 
look 7 upon our merchant navy as a most powerful auxiliary means of defence, and 
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therefore of offence, and not the source of weakness Mr. Lindsay asserts it to be. 
We have recently had the report of Admiral Tarleton upon our Naval Reserves, in 
which this Officer speaks emphatically of the valuable effect produced throughout the 
merchant service by embodying its seamen as a Royal Naval Reserve. He 
says the whole Mercantile Marine has been very much improved thereby ; 
for this measure has raised the tone and spirit of the merchant seamen, and 
he adds that it is unfair to speak of these men as not ready to take part in the 
defence of this country, as the very contrary is the case. During the Trent diffi- 
culty, for instance, an immense impulse was given to the enrolment of men in the 
Naval Reserve, and from that time—when the chances of war with America were 
great—down to the present moment the accession of these volunteers has steadily 
progressed. More than this, our shipowners find the drilled Reserve sailors to be 
the very best men, and by preference enter them whenever they can get them for 
their ships. These are, however, men trained for “ fighting.” And what is the out- 
come of having such a reserve? It is that the best merchant seamen are drilled to the 
use of all the newer weapons of warfare ; and hence every merchant steamer, armed 
with two or four 12-pounders, would be able to send shells out of those guns through 
any unarmed war-ship in the world. In addition to light guns these fast knife- 
bowed vessels can act as rams; and he would be a skilful captain indeed, that could 
dash amongst four or five of such merchant vessels and escape with his screws and 
rudder uninjured. There has also recently been a very great development in the 
power of torpedoes, and the torpedo is a weapon that requires skill and pluck to use 
well; and, therefore, it is the very weapon that English merchant captains could use 
effect. Suppose that at the present time, instead of taking the retrograde step 
which Mr. Lindsay advocates, of giving up captaring goods upon the ocean, leaving 
it as the free highway of nations, and hasting to universal brotherhood upon this 
highway—a brotherhood which we know can really never take place during this dis- 
pensation, we were instead to adopt the wiser measure of organizing our coast popu- 
lation, and enrolling our coasting steamers, tugs, and other vessels, we should have a 
most powerful means of defence which would certainly prevent England’s shores 
from being overrun and her nationality destroyed. Such a fate, however, is what 
Mr. Lindsay puts forward as the alternative of abandoning the Declaration of Paris; but 
I venture to affirm that our shores would be rendered impregnable against the attack 
of any combination of nations were we to drill and organize our seafaring coast popu- 
lation of 150,000 men, and to utilise our fast river boats by arming them with tor- 
pedoes, &e. It is only for want of organization of our vast power, that we are open 
to attack, and therefore we ought to take steps at once to ensure our complete 
security as to preparing our merchant vessels against hostilities. It would be very easy 
to agree with our great shipowning companies that their captains should hold volun- 
teer commissions, and their vessels carry light guns ready for use in the event of 
war; so that on the outbreak of hostilities a very large defensive force would at once 
become an auxiliary to our Royal Navy. Were such a course to be adopted, I think 
that an enemy’s fast cruisers, instead of going after these armed ships, would rather 
keep out of their way. Look at the national spirit we should evoke by doing some- 
thing of this kind! I believe its result would be that we should get rid of all those 
foreigners who are now so injuriously affecting the morale of our mercantile marine, 
and in their stead should have British seamen. And this brings me to something 
else which I think we ought to do, namely, to enrol, and place one or two light guns 
on board, all those vessels that the shipowning companies are ready to enrol as an 
auxiliary to the Royal Navy, and be ready to back their patriotism with some sort of 
national insurance or guarantee in case of war. As a set-off to this we ought to have 
the power of purchasing and of hiring merchant vessels. If we had this, the authorities 
at home would merely require to telegraph to the admirals or senior officers abroad, 
“ Hire vessels and prepare for war ;” and we should at once have on every station a 
powerful auxiliary force without greatly interfering with British commerce. Let us 
now examine what Mr. Lindsay says in regard to naval economy and efficiency, for 
he was asked to state what means should be adopted, “ firstly, as regards efficiency ; 
and, secondly, as regards economy on the breaking out of hostilities?” He says, 
when speaking of the United States, “and who can deny that, while their principles 
“ and practice are wiser and more economical than our own, they are not much more 
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; id 
e. ; ‘* civilized ;” and, again, “their policy, instead of maintaining large standing navies, it 
in is to trust to the patriotism of their people ;” and he indicates that the example of i 
1e i America in this respect to be one which we ought to follow. What is the actual | 
fe t result of this policy—an enormous national debt—which would probably not have ail 
a E been incurred had the States Government been prepared at the time of the siege of hs 
d ‘ Charleston with a few efficient vessels to blockade it ; but the navy had declined, ? 
le and was then mainly composed of obsolete vessels; the greater part of these being 
i- ; quite unfit, from lack of speed, for blockading purposes. ‘The great cause of the i 
le @ destruction of the mercantile marine of America was, that it was very largely com- hg 
e posed of wooden sailing vessels, which were fast becoming obsolete and the iron ship- 5 
ly i building of England had already begun to displace them; thus the American mercantile hi 
e : marine was tottering, and froin the check given it, owing to the want of protection 
or i from capture, it fell down the incline, and thus America incurred a heavy loss. This, 

t- had she been prepared more in accordance with the wise policy that Mr. Butler- 

le Johnstone and others are advocating, would have been avoided, and the Southern 

d States would have been put down before blockade runners could have taken in those 

h stores and provisions that so greatly prolonged the struggle and largely increased the 

2° loss both in money and in life. 

d : Admiral JasPER SELWYN: I must join very strongly indeed with those who say 

d Mr. Linsdsay’s paper exhibits nothing so much as the vacillation of his mind in 

e writing it. In the beginning of this paper he puts us on the horns of a dilemma bel 
e which he does not exactly define, and at the end of the paper he leaves us in this UF 

e condition. The only logical sequence of saying that we ought to make war less 

p effective than it is by not destroyiug the sinews of war, is that we should not have 

g war at all. If Mr. Lindsay or any of his advocates had said war ought to be put an 1] 
8 end to, I should have held up both hands in favour of such a proposition, though I 

- should have entirely doubted that the means which he proposed would have the ‘ 

- ; effect he desired. When we see two brothers in a small family from the earliest ; 

a ' age, ceasing them little quarrels, we may begin to think that a great change has | 

s : taken place in human nature. But that day has not yet come, and till it does come, 3 

t the most efficient, the most economical, the most perfectly Christian way of making Hy 
t war is to make it aseffective as possible ; distress your enemy as much as possible { 

c 1 that war may be as short as possible and may be undertaken with as great reluctance } 

- I as possible. Mr. Lindsay says, and with perfect truth, that the day this country 4 
- E goes to war, commerce will desert her flag, as it deserted the flag of America during ' 
2 j the Confederate war, simply by reason of the increased price of insurance on the 
“ f cargoes, and for no other reason whatever. Under those conditions what would , 
y E happen? ‘The neutral would take up the running, other nations in a measure, but f 
- America more largely than any other. But whereas when we took over their com- ' 

F i merce, on that occasion there was no objection in England to buying any number of ' 
} k American ships and putting them under our flag, the American laws carefully pro- f 
‘ : hibit raising the American flag over any ship not built in America; consequently 
P j their progress would be rather slower than ours has been. Supposing that this j 
: f commerce has gone from us in this way, what is our sole remedy? To make it so : 
) i difficult to carry under another flag, that our flag after all, is the best under which : 
, ; to carry, not to abandon the question, and say as some miserable cowards did ih 
g F during the old war of the Spanish Armada :—‘ We cannot conquer such an i 
; “ Armada, it is no use our going to sea.” There is a beautiful record of that in one \ 

L of Kingsley’s works which shows in what way that coward was treated and turned | 
E out of the company ; he was told, “ You are not an Englishman, you do not deserve ‘ 
> “to belong to England; and they went to sea under the greatest odds the nations 
could bring against us. We trusted in Providence which has never failed us as long j 

as we did trust it and obey its dictates, and we came out on the right side, not by H 
: our own might, nor by anything other than what is now the fashion to call the “ acci- f 

: : “ dents” of weather and tide. Let us continue to trust in that Providence which 

: F rules such “ accidents,’ and we shall continue to succeed. The other horn of this 


dilemma offered to us is a military war and a commercial peace—too absurd a 
: proposition to be discussed with patience. Again it is said that we should be starved, 
that the food supply would not reach us. Has it ever been known that the food 
supply failed us when there was money to pay for it? Is it not a necessity that it 
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should come in neutral ships if not in our own, and if a neutral cargo, would there 
be any objection to that? I say America would immediately transmit all the corn 
we required. We ought to find no difficulty whatever except that our friends, the 
shipowners would not find, that commerce under their flag, as they propose to do. 
They think that by resorting to this lame idea of peace at sea for traders, and of 
war at sea for men-of-war, they would materially increase their gains, for the best 
advocate whom we have heard of Mr. Lindsay’s paper, Mr. Glover, put carefully, 
interest first and duty second: he said first it was our interest to do it, and secondly 
it was our duty. I maintain that our duty and interest both tend exactly in the 
opposite direction ; that our interest is to assert that supremacy on the sea without 
which England is less than nothing ; never to let a Briton say or think that his in- 
terests are not bound up with that old adage that “ Britannia rules the waves.” It may 
be a very boastful sentence, but it is one which includes an immense deal. It means 
that we are to-day the nation that is supreme on the sea, and intends always to be so. 
When we have shown any failing to preserve that supremacy, it will be time enough 
to seek to go round to other nations and ask them to allow us to exist. While 
steam has taken away a great deal from our former powers, it has also added much 
more in new powers on the other side. It has given us, not only the power of 
defending our shores with effect, if that organisation which Captain Scott mentioned 
be resorted to, but it enables us to close to all other commerce, that chance of carry- 
ing on better terms than ours, which our shipowners in their hearts fear. They do 
not fear anything else than the losing of certain gains whether as shipowners or 
merchants. They ask us to submit to defeats at sea, to the absence of seamen, and 
to every evil that may occur to the nation at sea, but to carry on war on land and 
allow them to carry on a lucrative commerce at sea. What would that be? It 
would be carrying other people’s goods into the country with which we are at war, 
to enable our land forces to be met with and easily resisted. Our war, such as it 
was, would be indefinitely prolonged. The only result of a war at sea, conducted 
by men-of-war in the manner proposed, would be that each nation would boast that 
its half million went to the bottom last. There would be no material result in dis- 
tressing an enemy that could build ships as fast as they were destroyed, and 
eventually it might happen possibly, that the last British ironclad roamed the 
waters, asserting the old privilege of Britannia ruling the seas. But that would be 
no stop to the enemy’s power of invading us. Large mercantile steamers, with 
their 15 and 16-knot speed, carried on over twelve days, not three, constitute some 
of the most formidable modern antagonists. If we suppose a fleet intending to 
operate in a disembarkation on these shores, or a large number of transports 
guarded possibly by a fleet, what is easier than to delude the protecting fleet, to 
carry them off to sea until all their coal is expended, to leave them there and come 
back and operate a disembarkation. Does anybody believe the shipowners would 
long continue to exist after such disasters were incurred in this country? Would 
not their own object be defeated if we allowed them the whole length of their 
tether? No, if gangrene attacks a nation, it is attacked over the whole body, it is 
not only one limb that suffers. I think I may say, to define as closely as possible 
what I would urge on the meeting, that the great teaching of all our experience 
hitherto is, first, that war lasts in proportion to the effective means employed to 
annoy an enemy. Among the most effective means, the most stringent of ail is that 
which attacks the sinews of war in whatever form, and the most humane view is 
either that which takes away the inclination to go to war altogether, because it is 
too fatal or diminishes its duration by the employment of the most effective means. 
It has been said that there are inhuman means of carrying on war, that you ought 
to remain within the limits of certain kinds of explosives. I utterly deny it. I say 
if we can make war so fatal as that no nation cares to go to war at all, because no 
advantage will be gained, in that way and in that way only, in the present con- 
dition of human nature, can war be probably altogether prevented. In conclusion, 
I think not only that the ill-devised Declaration of Paris should be immediately and 
for ever abrogated, but that we ought to closely consider and boldly state what 
steps Great Britain can and will take in case of war to sustain her empire and 
humble her foes. No consideration of private advantage, even to large and in- 
fluential classes, can, for a moment, be allowed to be considered, while the safety of 
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the commonwealth is at stake. Come weal or woe, sunshine or storm, England’s 
faith, England’s hope, England’s very existence is bound up in the noble assertion 
that “ Britannia rules the waves.” 

Captain Fire: One of the gentlemen who have spoken here this evening has 
alluded, as an hypothesis, to an attack upon London. Now, I should say, that the 
way to bring that about as a reality, and not as an hypothesis, is to continue to give 
up our coercive force by sea. We are asked to give it up for one reason, for the 
sake of progress, humanity, and civilisation, but will not all these interests lose by 
the weakening of the power, and, therefore, of the influence of a great commercial 
and peace-loving country like ours? And will the great military powers of the 
continent reduce their armies? They trust to their armies for their defence ; we 
to our Navy and our maritime rights. Will they reduce their enormous military 
establishments and systems which do so much harm to the countries themselves and 
to their neighbours? And if not, why should we give up our means of defence ? 
If we ever required coercive force by sea to make up for numerical inferiority by 
land in former times, how much more do we do so now, when, instead of having to 
deal with small professional armies, we shall have to meet whole nations in arms ? 

The Right Honourable A. 8S. Ayrton: I attend this meeting because my friend, 
Mr. Lindsay, sent me the paper which was read on the last occasion, and because | 
was anxious to hear the opinions of gentlemen in the naval profession upon some of 
the topics adverted to, which have a most important bearing on the general result, 
and I confess I have been amply recompensed by listening to the remarks made by 
some distinguished officers on the front bench, who have given us their views respect- 
ing two most important points, namely, the possibility of maintaining blockades, and 
the possibility of continuing the system of convoy. I am not myself, of course, 
qualified to form any professional jndgment upon these points, but I must say they 
have given, not merely to the naval profession, but to every civilian, matter for the 
gravest reflection, in considering whether we are in a satisfactory condition under the 
Declaration of Paris. But, before I come to that Declaration, I should like to notice 
a general remark that has pervaded many of the speeches, because I think, perhaps 
rather owing to a want of precision of language, they have tended to convey very 
painful impressions of the views entertained by naval men, with regard to carrying 
on warfare between nation and nation, 

From the very earliest time, there have always been great conquerors distinguished 
in history more for their ferocity than for their benevolence, who have maintained 
the doctrine that the true way to carry on war is to conduct it in the most truculent 
or destructive manner that could possibly be conceived, because, by so doing, you 
overawe the whole population of the country, and you bring them more speedily into 
a state of submission ; and, in fact, you are enabled to dictate to them the peace you 
may yourself desire, whether the peace be a continuation of their independence or 
their submission to the conqueror. But to what has that led, or rather, to what has 
it not led? for I can find no exception to the enormities which, under that system, 
have been perpetrated by conquering hordes. No naval man in England, though 
his remarks may have been of the most unqualified kind—and I am happy to say the 
most unqualified remarks I heard did not come from a naval man, but from a 
civilian, my friend Mr. Scott Russell—no naval man can intend to carry out his 
views to the limited, or rather to the unlimited, extent that he has expressed them. 

When we come to reflect upon what war is, namely, the association of force to 
overcome all obstructions, it is quite clear that every man in his own mind must set 
some limit—the limit may be larger or it may be smaller—but he draws the line 
somewhere, except in the case of those who revel in inhumanity. For instance, he 
will not make war upon children; he will not make war upon women; and then 
it comes to the aged, and then it comes to the peaceful at last; that is to say, 
those who take no part in the operations of war. And then comes the real 
question, which every man has to consider in some form or other, what is the 
limit of warlike effort and where are you to draw a line between the combatant 
and the non-combatant portions of the nations at war. I am quite sure there is 
not a naval officer present who, in his own mind, would not find a line for himself 
beyond which he would not enforce the most terrible consequences of war. 
Naval officers are animated, not only by humanity, but by the high and generous 
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feelings which the naval and military professions necessarily engender, and, in 
my opinion, the naval man is rather disposed to draw the line higher than the 
civilian, who has not to undertake desperate acts of oppression as they may have to 
do, but who thinks only how he wonld profit by them, in getting peace for his 
country ; therefore, I am disposed rather to concede to naval officers a higher tone 
in this respect than to civilians. Then comes an error which seems to me to have 
pervaded the minds of several gentlemen who have spoken with great professional 
knowledge and ability, in supposing that the principle upon which this paper vests 
is, in some sense, an attack upon the naval profession, in separating it from the rest 
of the community. I do not understand the propositon as having, in the least 
degree, that aspect. Indeed, the members of the Maritime League are so transported 
with that idea, that I think three of them in succession deliberately asserted here 
that, if you stood by the Declaration of Paris, and still more, if you accepted the 
extension of the principles of the Declaration of Paris, war at sea was absolutely 
abolished. Really it shows how mucha man may pass over when he starts with a pre- 
conceived idea, and how many of the intermediate distinctions he obliterates in his 
own mind. Is it true that, if you draw a line between combatant and non-combatant 
portions of a nation at war, that you abolish war? No; you only put the war upon 
different conditions. Is it true that, by doing that, you run the risk of prolonging 
war? Quite the reverse. Instead of running the risk of prolonging it, you bring 
it to a more early conclusion, and I will tell you why. We know in history 
there are one or two cases where armies stood face to face, and what has been the 
proposal? “ Let us put an end to this internecine war; we will elect so many 
“the champions who will fight it out, and we will abide by the result.” Was 
that a mode of prolonging war? No; it was putting the war upon a basis, 
the most limited that could be conceived ; and so the war was put an end to by 
the sacrifice of a dozen champions on the one side or the other. That, of course, 
is an extreme case; but there is every intermediate case from that to the idea 
that the whole nation, man, woman, and child, is to go to war. The question 
then is, what is the limit which you will assign to the operations of war, and how 
can you draw the line between the non-combatant and the combatant portions of 
the community who are to embark in the war and wage it to the end? The 
narrower the limit of the war to the combatants forces, the more easily will it be 
brought to an end, because it must depend only upon the supremacy of the combatant 
portion on the one side over the combatants on the other: and so far from this 
proposal to withdraw from war the non-combatant people of England who happen 
to be on the high seas leaying no field for the gallantry of the Navy, it is exactly the 
reverse, and for this reason. You relieve the Navy of a kind of duty which places 
individual Officers in an invidious position in relation to one another, and which does 
not elevate them in their own minds, though they are under the existing system 
performing their duty to their country. Will they not have a sufficiently large area 
of operations under that which is proposed? In the first place, the Navy will have 
to destroy every war vessel of the enemy on the high seas. That is something to do 
if the enemy has an efficient Navy. 

And then there is another very important duty which our Navy can perform, and 
which, if performed successfully, is one of the greatest means of distressing the 
opposing nation and bringing about peace. Where have we got our colonies ? Where 
have we got our foreign dominions? Where have we got everything beyond this 
island of Great Britain? It is by the prowess of the Navy m carrying on operations 
against foreign Navies ; it is by its power of protecting and transporting invading 
expeditions, which have been sufficient to conquer islands larger than this country 
and to establish a dominion equal in extent to the population of the best part of 
Europe. This has all been done by nayal power, and by warlike operations of the 
Navy on the high seas. But the little contemptible proceeding which many naval 
Officers in their own minds despise, of running after all kinds of trading vessels, 
great or small, seizing them, taking something out of them or scuttling them to the 
bottom of the sea, has not accomplished these or any other great results. The real 
fact is this, that if your ships-of-war have to be scouring the seas all over the world 
in order to capture prizes, you withdraw a great number of Officers and men from the 
higher and nobler duties of the Navy, and from carrying on the real operations of war 
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against armed opponents, and you weaken our naval force to that extent for military 
purposes ; nor do you improve in the least the tone of the Navy by employing naval 
Officers and crews in this process of capture for the purpose of booty. I venture to 
say the Navy would be improved if its whole operations were confined to fighting 
purposes against fighting ships and fighting men at sea, or in aiding operations by 
land on the borders of the sea. But no doubt there is something to be said upon 
that point. It would be a very unjust proceeding on the part of a Government, 
when it was calling upon the naval Officers and men to sacrifice themselves in the 
defence of the country against a common enemy, that at the same time they should 
give up that which to the survivors has been some consolation, that at least they 
have obtained some reward for service performed to their country, which of course 
they would not get if prize-taking were altogether abolished. But that is an argu- 
ment no naval Officer, [am quite sure, would think of using; and if he demanded 
that he should receive a proper consideration, [ think if would conduce greatly to 
the noble spirit of the Navy if his request were acceded to; and I think it would 
be the bounden duty of the Civil Government to say to the Navy, “ We will 
‘examine your Services against the armed enemy: what you have lost in prizes you 
“ shall have in honourable rewards froma the Crown in the way of remuneration for 
“the risk incurred and the service you have performed, just as is done in the Army.” 
After a campaign, it has been the practice, if there has not been an enormous amount 
of booty granted by the Crown, which may be deemed a sufficient reward, for the 
Crown to consider the sacrifices of the Army, and to make a grant to the whole of 
the troops engaged. If we admit this principle, which I should be very well dis- 
posed to do myself, there would be ro difficulty in its application. In what I have 
said IT want to show that practically as regards naval operations between combatant 
and combatant, the questions raised by the paper of Mr. Lindsay really have no bearing 
except that they would rather keep the Navy within the limits of its fighting duty, 
and would add to its strength for that purpose. This brings me to the point more 
immediate ly before you. I should have been very glad if I had heard—seeing that 
Mr. Lindsay’s paper has brought us face to face with the maritime league—what 
are their views upon the four points of the Declaration of Paris. It is a curious 
thing that we have gone on with this discussion for two days, and T have not heard 
a single gentleman express any definite opinion upon the first of these points that 
‘ privateering is and shall continue abolished.’ Do the maritime league agree to 
that. 
Mr. BurnEer-JoHNSTONE: Certainly not. 





Mr. Ayrton: A gallant officer very justly said that before he committed himself 


to any opinion upon that Declaration, he should like to know the motives of those 
by whom it was framed and adopted ; and I confess I should be very glad if those 
motives were better known than they are. I am not in the secret of those who drew 
it up, and therefore I am not able to expound their motives ; but I think the motives 
on this first point must be apparent on the face of it, because we al! know that there 
has been a very great feeling upon the question whether privateering is a proper mode 
of carrying on war. I believe amongst Naval Officers themselves there is a very strong 
opinion against privateering. They think very justly that if war is to be carried on 
with dignity and honour—and theirs isa profession of which a man may be proud—it 
is not to be brought down to the level of people who merely make a speculation 
whether they shall run a ship to sea, and get something by it in the way of profit to 
themselves, the nation — as it were, no part in the transaction ; and there is 
«very strong feeling in the Navy that privateering is a very discreditable way of 
carrying on war. I have no doubt through civilised Europe there is a feeling ‘that, 
privateering is not an honourable and creditable mode of maritime war; and so great 
is the general indignation against the practice, that it cannot be doubted that: it 
led to this Declaration of Paris. Then the question is, if it be a thing worthy of 
condemnation, whether it is to our interest to condemn it or to maintain it, although 
we believe it to be wrong? That, apart from morality, depends upon a nice balance 
of cause and effect, such as the facility for fitting out privateers or capturing them 
when fitted out, and the opportunities for privateers destroying the property of our 
own country or of the enemy. That, of course, depends upon the relative cireum- 
stances of the particular states at war; and you can hardly predicate anything of 
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that in general, except thet I shall notice one remark which fell from my friend 
Mr. Butler-Johnstone, because he, being a politician, ought to have seen the inappli- 
cable nature of his view. He says England has arrived at the height of great- 
ness because she has nine million tons of merchant vessels afloat, and therefore she 
will be pre-eminent even in the case of war. But what a pre-eminent mark she is, 
as compared with any other nation, for any rascally privateer who slips out of port 
in a dark night, and is off and away to prey upon the nine million tons of England. 
And what can you do in return? Why, it would not pay for a privateer to go in 
search of the commerce of many of the nations all over the world, although, on the 
other hand, they may have a large sea-board and immense opportunities for sending 
out their privateers. Because you must remember this: anybody can enter into the 
business of privateering. Any speculator who likes to invest his capital in starting 
a ship may do so. Ido not mean to say that he can be the registered owner or the 
captain, but you know very well privateering is not a question of the captain and 
owner ; it is a question of the capital for the outfit which is to reap its profit upon 
such outrageous adventures. He may be any man you please, for you cannot go be- 
hind the registered owner and captain. It is a legitimate privateer, if it comes from 
the enemy; therefore you make that nine million tons of shipping a mark for all the 
rascality of mankind ; whilst, on the other hand, the commerce of the enemy may be 
such that it is not worth any man’s while to prey upon it. The truth is, our exten- 
sion of shipping is very much like the extension of a chain supported at two points : 
the more you extend it the less it will bear, and at last you may extend it so much 
that it will give way by its own weight. That is the first proposition, and I believe 
in an assembly of Naval Officers they would agree upon the propriety of maintaining 
war upon a footing of honour and dignity as a profession, and that they would concur 
in abolishing this privateering as much as any civil member of society ; for privateer- 
ing seems to be a sort of intermediate stage between honourable warfare and piratical 
adventure. 

I think it is not difficult to find the motives of the two next propositions, because 
they hang together and evidently proceed upon this principle :—“ We will keep war, 
“as far as we can agree, within the limits of combatant warfare, and we will release 
“from it to some extent non-combatants; and, above all, we will take care that 
“‘ neutrals are not so embarrassed by the warlike operations of the belligerents that 
“ they may in their own defence be compelled to make a maritime league, and in the 
“‘ end themselves be drawn into the war.” That is a very great and a very noble 
thing: because if you can only confine the war to the two belligerents, and have no 
cause of offence for all the maritime neutral powers, you have done much to leave 
the war to work out its own, and without creating new complications, and bringing 
fresh belligerents into the strife. 

But then the question that led to the second and third propositions was, are 
they, t taken together for everyone of the maritime powers, a fair compensation, a 
fair balance, for what will be lost by the one and gained by the other—will you - 
as much a gainer by the two sets of conditions as in other 1 respects you will be ¢ 
loser? If the gain and loss were equal, it would not concern the country so snih 
whether they remain as they are, though they had better remain, because they 
avoid complication and do us no harm. The pinch, therefore, of the question 
Mr. Lindsay appears to me to have intended to raise is this: Whether England has 
wisely struck the balance between the benefit and loss consequent upon the opera- 
tion of these two clauses. The commerce and commercial relations and mercantile 
marine of other nations may be in such a condition that they can balance their 
profit and loss upon these two articles and find one is a fair compensation for the 
other ; but the question is whether England, in her very pec commercial posi- 
tion will gain as much as she will lose ; and if she won’t, if it turns out, in the 
present state of our commerce and me rcantile marine that we shall be great losers 
and small gainers, it is quite clear that we must either put an end to this bargain, 
or we must have the bargain re-adjusted, so that our gain and loss will be equivalent 
to one another. A gallant officer made some very curious remarks upon this point. 
He suddenly started this question, that our merce ‘antile marine will be such a power 
in case of war that it does not matter what other mercantile marine, or what other 
fighting marine is brought into antagonism against us in the course of war. That 
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seems at first sight a very captivating argument. I was almost taken in with it 
myself; but as he went on, I observed that his new light was going in the wrong 
direction, and that his argument was in fact, an entire misapprehension, because he 
forgets that if we are at war, our naval and commercial resources must be used as at 
present. We want to have not only as much commerce, not only as much food, not 
only as much raw material, not only as much export trade; but we should want 
somewhat more. How can you do that and at the same time use all your mercantile 
marine for warlike purposes ? 

Captain Scorr: I did not take the mercantile marine away. 

Mr. Ayrton: I daresay it was not intended in that form; but certainly the 
gallant officer said, “ You can defend your shores with these ships ; you can prevent 
“a blockade.” 

Captain Scorrt: I was speaking of our coast vessels and our river steamers, quite a 
distinct class. 

Mr. Ayrton: All these vessels are required under our present commercial system 
to carry on our business ; and you cannot take these away-without seriously inter- 
fering with your commercial and national resources. But no doubt there are vessels 
that can defend themselves, just as we recollect in that old historical case of the 
East Indiamen when the Indiamen carried arms and they beat off the French vessels 
in commission. The same thing, let us hope, might occur again here and there ; but 
you must bear in mind that there is no longer a trade of that kind ; there is no longer 
an organized service of that kind, when what was called the fleet of the year went 
out at a particular season and came back again, and the trade of India took place in 
a cycle of once in twelve months. That is not the way in which business is carried 
on now. You would destroy the whole character of the business carried on by our 
steam-marine 1f you made all the vessels start together. The cost would be so 
enormous of an operation like that, that it puts it out of the range of practice. The 
only chance would be now, as a naval officer has suggested, to put a gun on board the 
steamer, have her well built, and let her run the gauntlet of the enemy’s fire from 
one place to another ; but what I want to point out to you is this, that you cannot 
deal with the? question in the easy way that the gallant Officer did. He said, “ Oh, 
“ but we will have all the vessels like this, and we will conduct our business in case 

‘ of war on new conditions that will really enable us to escape from the difficulties of 
‘our position.” But has he considered what that means in point of time and money, 
and what is to be done in the meantime? True, as your merchantmen are destroyed 
or captured, you may build others which will not be like them, but will fulfil the 
conditions which have been expressed as most satisfactory; but when you talk of 
nine million tons and look at the number of vessels now existing capable of fulfilling 
the particular condition I have mentioned, the number is comparatively insignificant, 

and the great bulk of your commercial marine is still left under conditions which 
would expose it to the greatest possible difficulty and the greatest possible loss. 
Several naval officers have adverted to what was done in the old war. Of course 
the old war is a standard of reference until a new war obliterates it from our mind ; 
but I think Mr. Lindsay’s paper has aimed at one great result. It has been remarked 

“it is not an argument ’’—no, but it is a group of facts on which an argument is to be 
founded. He says, “Do not back to what was done in the old war because there 

‘are no two circumstances connected with war, whether it be in relation to 
“ combatants or non-combatants—there are no two facts in relation to the old war 
“ which in any material degree resemble the facts of the present day,” and he gives 
a number of illustrations. Well, you may go over the whole range of the combatant 
and non-combatant operations at sea, and I think I may defy anybody to discover 

a resemblance between the operations of this day and of that, whether it be in time, 

whether in the character of the ships or in the mode of loading them ; whether it be 
in the relation each ship bears to her own country and to a number of foreign 
countries, or in the relations that commercial and. monetary transac tions at the 
present day bear to the ownership, or the ostensible ownership, of ships and goods. 
You vannot, in the intricacies of commerce—no capti iin, even if he had been born 
and bred a lawyer, and had taken to the high seas in the maturity of life, would be 
able to fathom the intricacies that would be laid before him in the shape of ships’ 
documents and claims of interest and right, and he would never know whether he 
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stood on his head or heels when he came to solve them for the purpose of considering 
whether he was dealing with the goods of England or the goods of her enemy, or of 
a neutral. It would be like what happened in the Baltic, when the unfortunate 
goods of the English were burned in order to strike terror into the Russian mind. 
That is what Mr. Lindsay insists upon. He has not, perhaps, elaborated all these 
points with all the detail ‘that is desirable, because probably he thought it might be 
tedious to an audience like this; and I am not certainly going to enter into the 
subject, especially as it has been to some extent treated of by another speaker. I 
pass that over ; but I simply wish to impress upon you that that is, after all, at the 
bottom of the whole question. We have got into a new state of existence, and you 
should examine the subject from the very foundation, and consider what will come 
of that state of things in two cases: first, in our position as neutrals, and next, in 
our position as belligerents ; because, bear in mind, these two propositions, Nos. 2 
and 3, of the Declaration, address themselves to both those conditions, and also that 
our right as regards neutrals is intimately bound up with what is to be done and 
not to be done by us or others as belligerents. You cannot separate them. I believe 
nobody will doubt that, as the greatest carrying power of the world, and as carry- 
ing over a much greater area and length of voyage than any other nation, we have 
the very highest interest as neutrals to get the largest amount of protection by 
sea, so as not to require our naval officers to interfere, and, perhaps, by some over- 
zeal, bring us into difficult complications when other nations are at war. 

The other position I have just adverted to is really the keystone of the whole: 

and [ think, on the balance of good and evil, the country would be better off if we 
could enlarge the area of non-combatant neutrality even between belligerents. One 
gentleman stated an argument which he thought conclusive against the possibility of 
this. He said, “ What is the use, on grounds of morality, or religion, or humanity, 
“ in times of peace, of sitting down and drawing up rules to be observed in case of 
‘war? Is it likely that they will be observed?” Well, now. if that were a sound 
argument, it would of course have considerable weight as to the utility or otherwise of 
the attempt, though it would not be a condemnation of the attempt itself. But is it 
so? No. If you enter into a Convention like this, in which the rights and relative 
duties of belligerents are bound up W ith the rights and relative duties of neutrals, as 
they are here, every neutral State is a material guarantee for the observance of those 
conditions by the two belligerent Powers; and the two belligerent Powers cannot 
get out of the Convention which they have entered into when war comes, for they 
will bring down upon them all the neutral Powers. It is quite true, some gentle- 
man said, “ Hang the neutral Powers.’ 

Mr. Butier-JoHnstoneE: The American blockade was in defiance of all the 
neutral powers. 

Mr. Ayrton: We had given the Americans another phase for the American 
blockade ; because, when America wanted to do to us what the South wanted to do 
to the North, we treated it not altogether as an international question, but we 
backed up our international law with what we called the Non-intercourse Act with 
America, and under that we claimed an absolute right to deal with the American 
ports without any reference to the law of nations; therefore, that war was always 
more or less coloured with the double aspect of its being one day like a war w ith a 
foreign State, and another day an internecine war between one part of a State and 
another. Therefore, you must use any precedent connected with that war with 
extreme caution, because of the double aspect which pervaded it. With regard to 
the state of the question under these two clauses, I think Mr. Lindsay has put for- 
ward some very valuable views for the consideratson of those who have to regulate 
the affairs of the nation; this has now led to the expression of professional views 
bearing upon these points, which are no less valuable in enabling civilians to arrive 
at a conclusion on the subject. 

Then what is the fourth question ? The fourth point is, “a blockade in order to be 
“ binding must be effective ;” that is to say, maintained by a force sufficient really to 
prevent access to the ports or coasts of the enemy. Everybody here will recollect his- 
torically the great war of paper blockade. Sure ly this is a question upon which naval 
men would not be indisposed to concur with civilians in saying—“ Do not let us 
“have sham war. If there is to be war, let it at all events be real. Let us be 
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‘brought face to face with combatants, and not with a sheet of paper; do not let 
“us be compelled to lie in all storms and weathers along the coast, exposing ourselves 
“ to the greatest dangers, while some one else can issue a paper which is to be just 
“ as valuable as all the services we perform. Let the enemy have a force that can 
“ sustain a blockade, and if we can capture that force, do not let us have a phantom 
“taking its place in the shape of an order of the hostile State.” That is a pro- 
position in support of honourable war, and of real war as compared with the mere 
contrivances of penmen, who think that by the arts of writing and the complica- 
tions of diplomacy, they can make them a substitute for the valour of our naval 
commanders. I think we should rather agree in saying that this is a wise pro- 
position. 

Captain FREMANTLE: I may just state, that in answer to a question put by Mr. 
Gregory in the House of Commons, I find that Mr. Ayrton said it certainly had 
been declared law by the United States that no blockade should be declared valid 
which was not an effective blockade. 

Mr. Ayrton: Exactly. I have said that the United States had a way of backing 
up its belligerent rights with its civil rights as the head of the nation, and they had 
a right to follow in the footsteps of our old Act against them, when they were 
fighting us as part of the British Empire. 

Mr. BurLer-JOHNSTONE: Not after we had ceded belligerent rights. 

Mr. Ayrvon: The difference is this. ‘The United States were not parties to the 
Convention ; they were not under contract with the neutral Powers to take a par- 
ticular line of conduct. Their Government might at any time say, “We won’t 
exercise this right or the other,” and the next day they might withdraw that notice. 
That was the position in the United States. What I suid was this: “If you can 
get the maritime Powers to come into a Convention, then all the neutral Powers 
acquire a right against each of the belligerents to maintain that Convention and to 
insist on the terms of it in the operations of the war being performed. That is the 
advantage of a Convention, that you do in effect and really bind the belligerents to 
pursue the line of conduct chalked out for them by their engagements with all the 
maritime Powers in the world. I was only going, in conclusion, to say I do notice 
the proposed extension of these four points. I assume that there is a weak point 
in the Declaration which ought to be redressed. The question of extension is one of 
extreme difficulty ; and I do not think Mr. Lindsay undertakes to speak categorically 
and positively how the extension of the principle of the Declaration is to be carried 
out. What he proposes is this, that on the ocean there shall bea line drawn between 
the combatant forces of the belligerents and the non-combatant commercial opera- 
tions of their subjects, and to what character and to what extent is a matter that 
remains for consideration, but there is no time now to discuss this question. J think, 
however, that so far from derogating from the duty and the responsibility of the 
Navy, his principles tend to enhance them. I utterly repudiate the notion—and 1 
quite sure Mr. Lindsay does—that there is any idea of separating in a national 
struggle those who actually carry on the work of attack and defence from the rest of 
the community. On the contrary, the project is that the rest of the community 
shal! bear all the burden of maintaining their combatants and providing them with 
everything that is necessary for the purpose of carrying on the war. 

Captain Wirson : I should like, as a Naval Officer, to repudiate the insinuations of 
the right honourable gentleman that Naval Officers are ectuated in their opinions in 
this difficult question, by a matter of prize-money. The question is not a naval ques- 
tion, it is a national question. We care not two straws about our prize-money, and 
I for one would be perfec:'y willing to see the question of prize-money wiped out 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Ayrton: I did not say they were actuated by it. I said there might be those 
who would complain that they did not receive it. 

Mr. BurLer-JOHNSTONE, M.P.: There is not a single word that has fallen from 
Mr. Ayrton or from Mr. Lamport with which I do not, from the bottom of my heart, 
disagree. It is too late to do more than enter a protest, and I am sure it is not at 
the United Service Institution that we shall hear sneers against the honour and 
prestige and glory of our country being kept up. We are all Englishmen, and wish 
to do the best for our country. It is impossible at this hour to do more than enter 
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a protest that Mr. Ayrton in his very eloquent and long speech should have the last 
word about this matter. 

Colonel CrossMAN read Mr. Lindsay’s reply to the speeches during the first day’s 
discussion, as follows :— 

While thankfully acknowledging the courtesy with which my paper has been 
received by the members of this Institution, I fear that those gentlemen who have 
here expressed opposition to my views have either misapprehended them, or have not 
studied the paper, for they have not touched any of the leading arguments I have 
ventured to submit for consideration. The fact that we became a party to the 
Declaration of 1856 in our own interests, both as belligerents and neutrals, remains 
uncontested ; and the statement that we can no longer exercise the right of search 
is met by the counter-statement that the United States in 1812 only objected to our 
right of searching for men on board of their ships. But even if that had been the 
original cause, it no longer applies, for not only the United States, but all great 
European powers now offer the most decided objections to the exercise by us of that 
so-called © right,” except for contraband of war. And no speaker has attempted to 
show how it can be practically carried out in the eristing state of things. 

Mr. Rolland states that there are a great many “fallacies” in my paper. No less 
than ‘‘seven, and one enormous one,” but he only attempts to deal with the latter, 
which, indeed, he says, covers all the others. In rep!y I need only state that as 
the Maritime League, of which he is Chairman, comprises more than one distinguished 
member of the House of Commons, any one of those gentlemen is free to invite 
that assembly to pass a vote abrogating the Declaration of 1856. He never will have 
a more favourable opportunity than the present Session of Parliament affords of 
earrying his resolution. But should he do so that would not relieve us from the 
obligations into which we have entered with those nations, who, with ourselves, 
signed the Declaration. What then? Should they decline to release us, are we in 
the event of war, to exercise our ancient rights and involve ourselves in war with all 
those nations? or should we in our own interests decide that it is no¢ desirable 
to withdraw from the Declaration of Paris, allow me to ask what next is to be done ? 
as every member of this Institution agrees with me on this one great point, if they 
differ from me in all others, that we cannot remain in the position we are at present 
without imperilling our vast maritime commerce, and without the chances of having 
our food supplies from abroad cut off in time of war, whereby Great Britain might 
be left a comparatively easy prey to her enemies. 

Mr. Rolland, in reply to my assertion that half-a-dozen “ Alabamas” would clear 
the ocean of our merchant ships, remarks, “I should ask where our naval men are 
“ to be who could not deal with these very small craft?” 

No doubt if they caught them they would make short work of them, but the 
difficulty would be to catch them. It would he like attempting to find the needle 
in the bundle of hay; and while they are afloat, or even expected to be afloat, 
Mr. Rolland must know that a war premium would be charged by underwriters on 
our ships, and on all goods in them, and that in itself, however small, would transfer 
the whole of our carrying trade to the neutral flag. 

In regard to the conclusions whi'h Mr. Rollands attempts to draw from one of 
my arguments, which he describes as “a gigantic and monster fallacy,” I reply 
by asking him that as we do not go out of our way to seize private property on 
shore for the benefit of our soldiers, and so as to make landowners, farmers, and 
labourers feel directly on their own persons the miseries of war, why should we 
go out of our way at sea to make captures of merchant vessels as prizes for the 
individual benefit of the crews of ships of war (and here allow me to say that the 
gallant Chairman and the many other friends I have in the Service, will, I know, 
aequit me of any intention in making this remark of casting a reflection on the 
Officers and seamen of Her Majesty’s Fleet, who, it need not be said, would do 
their duty, as they always have done, without any reference in the slightest degree to 
individual pecuniary advantage) and to make the owners of peaceable vessels their 
masters and crews feel directly in their own persons its many evils and sufferings ? 
But two parties can play at the game of beggaring and ruining the peaceable 
inhabitants of the countries involved in war. And such a game would in our case 
have a strong resemblance to the man of wealth playing at dice with the bankrupt 
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for having by far the largest amount of property afloat, we must be the greatest 
sufferers, while the right to capture property exists unless we can effectually protect 
it; and no speaker has shown how this can be done under existing circumstances. 
It is idle to talk about convoys while hundreds of fast steamers, ladened with 
valuable cargoes, must leave or enter our ports daily to and from all parts of 
the world to meet the requirements of commerce and our daily wants. 

I cannot think that Mr. Butler-Johnstone can have distinctly heard or care- 
fully read my paper when he charges me with “contradictions which are perfectly 
*‘ glaring.” Which are these? He only mentions one, and it is where I speak of 
the relative increase of power of foreign ships of war with our own, as compared 
with the far greater relative increase of our maritime commerce with that of foreign 
nations as between the two periods named is a fact, I submit, beyond all con- 
tradiction. Then, again, he states that the “ only possible means by which you can 
‘ strike Russia is by striking her commerce. You can blockade her ; by blockading 
‘the Sound you stop all her commerce in the Baltic, by blockading the Bosphorus 
“you stop her commerce in the Black Sea.” I pass over the geographical slips 
recommending the blockade of the Sound and Bosphorus in a war with Russia, 
and I reply that in our recent war with that country, we did blockade her ports 
in the Baltic and Black Sea, but, so far from stopping “ all her commerce,” I 
question very much if we stopped any of it. “ But,” says Mr. Butler-Johnstone, 
following the argument of Mr. Rolland, who was afterwards backed up by Mr. Ross, 
“that was because we had given up the “right to search for enemies’ goods in 
neutral vessels.” He, however, forgets that the goods no longer belonged to Russia 
after they had passed her frontier or escaped from her ports. We and various 
neutral nations had, in nearly every instance, bought them at a price, delivered 
cither on the frontier or at a port. Indeed, large quantities of Russian produce 
had, in the usual course of trade, been hypothecated to our merchants to cover 
advances made upon it, while it lay in Russian stores and even when it was growing 
in Russian fields. 

I do not find any other arguments to answer which have not been anticipated in 
my paper or met by Mr. Glover in his remarks, and, while again thanking you for 
the courtesy with which you have received my statements, I cannot see any portion 
of the views expressed in my paper that I desire to retract, and, consequently, I 
feel that, for the interests of this nation, the Declaration of 1856 should not be 
abrogated, but rather that we should move onwards, and make all. private property 
free from capture at sea. 

The CuarrMan: I will now ask your permission to return your thanks to Mr. 
Lindsay for the paper which he has been good enough to send to us, and on which 
we have had a very interesting discussion. 
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Masor-GenerAL Sin GARNET J. WOLSELEY, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
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MARITIME WARFARE; THE IMPORTANCE TO THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE OF A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF 
TELEGRAPHS, COALING STATIONS, AND GRAVING 
DOCKS. 

By DonaLp Currin, Esq. 


Wuen your Council did me the honour to invite me to read a paper 
upon the subject now before us, I was apprehensive that, in the diffi- 
culty of finding time to collect data, it would not be possible to 


give a sufficiently clear expression of the views indicated in the few 
remarks which I was allowed to offer upon Captain Scott’s paper on 
“Maritime Warfare.” What we require is correct and unprejudiced 
information, considered solely in its bearing on the national interests. 
Hence there was on the one hand the consideration that I might injure 
the object which I had in view by falling short of the requirements 
referred to, while, on the other hand, there was the desire to stir up 
additional interest in the subject. I was induced, however, to make 
the attempt, however imperfectly, believing that my shortcomings 
would be overlooked in consideration of the importance of the subject, 
and that I might offer the opportunity for eliciting the views of many 
gentlemen, better qualified than I can be, to do it justice. 

The present moment is a critical one. It is impossible to foretell 
what may occur at any moment in political circles. The interests of 
nations are not always identical. Dangerous designs may be hidden 
under fair words, and it is of vital importance to Great Britain to be 
prepared fur any eventuality. Nothing can be clearer than the neces- 
sity for our being prepared, when the occasion arises, not merely for 
defence, but for rapid and energetic attack; and I venture to say that 
Kngland, depending upon her naval supremacy, is not prepared for an 
immediate war in which more than two countries may be involved. A 
naval war will require us to have in readiness suitable appliances and 
facilities for the combination, supply, equipment, and repair of our 
fleets ; for we shall not be in presence of a difficulty which can be over- 
come by the mere possession of a certain number of steamers, carrying a 
certain quality of gun and clothed witha suitable thickness of armour ; 
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we may have all this—and we have all this—but without a great deal 
more, these vessels may be in a large measure practically useless. 

The wide extent and geographical dispersion of our colonies and 
dependencies, while contributing to our commercial importance, form 
un element of weakness in a military point of view. We have an 
immense frontier to guard, which may be attacked at any point; and, 
as we cannot possibly maintain everywhere a force equal to that which 
an enemy may bring against it, we are driven to the adoption of cer- 
tain important stations where our force may be concentrated, and from 
which it may be directed to the points where its presence is required. 
This involves the possession of stations where our fleets can be shel- 
tered, docked, refitted, supplied with men, provisions, coals, and war- 
like stores. Such stations are, perhaps, more necessary now than in 
former wars, as it is impossible for our steamers of large power to keep 
the sea fcr any long period without replenishing their stock of coal ; 
and this can only be done in ports of our own, as coal will be held to 
be contraband of war, and neutral powers will interpose difficulties in 
their own ports to the supply of belligerents. The quantity required 
will be immense, some of our large ironclads burning at full speed, 
about 200 tons a day, so that a comparatively short cruise will compel 
them to enter port for the purpose of coaling, or they must remain 
useless for effective warfare. 

It is not enough to have a formidable fleet thoroughly prepared for 
service ; we must have the means of communicating with our exposed 
and extended possessions, so as to be enabled to direct our force upon 
the point of attack. For this purpose the ordinary means of commu- 
nication by swift despatch boats is inadequate, and recourse must be 
had to telegraphy to meet our requirements. Hence it becomes neces- 
sary to link our naval and military stations together by means of tele- 
graphic cables, to watch over their safety, and to provide for their re- 
establishment in the event of their injury by accident or design. 

In October, 1875, I was impressed with the importance of the route 
to the East vid the Cape of Good Hope, as an alternative route in the 
event of war, and I addressed a letter to Her Majesty’s Government 
pointing out the necessity for early action in the establishment of a 
telegraphic service along the West Coast of Africa. 

Now, as then, I consider that we are trusting too much to the Suez 
Canal, and that we may be awakened to a perception of our maritime 
position when it is too late to remedy the defect. Many of our heavy 
ironclads could not go through the canal, even if everything were 
favourable at the time, unless, indeed, they were lightened to a suit- 
able draught ; and if they got through we should be short of proper 
coaling arrangements in the Red Sea. Is it likely, however, that these 
vessels could be lightened in their draught, and the coal provided 
there, and the coaling arrangements so easily conducted, in the event 
of a great war? And where have we any graving dock in the Red 
Sea, or nearer than Bombay ? But suppose that the canal were blocked 
up, (which might easily be accomplished, ) what would be the effect upon 
English policy, or upon the chances for the proper use of ironclads, or 
the fleet of transports, or the convoy with stores, unable to get 
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as we cannot possibly maintain everywhere a force equal to that which 
an enemy may bring against it, we are driven to the adoption of cer- 
tain important stations where our force may be concentrated, and from 
which it may be directed to the points where its presence is required. 
This involves the possession of stations where our fleets can be shel- 
tered, docked, refitted, supplied with men, provisions, coals, and war- 
like stores. Such stations are, perhaps, more necessary now than in 
former wars, as it is impossible for our steamers of large power to keep 
the sea for any long period without replenishing their stock of coal ; 
and this can only be done in ports of our own, as coal will be held to 
be contraband of war, and neutral powers will interpose difficulties in 
their own ports to the supply of belligerents. The quantity required 
will be immense, some of our large ironclads burning at full speed, 
about 200 tons a day, so that a comparatively short cruise will compel 
them to enter port for the purpose of coaling, or they must remain 
useless for effective warfare. 

It is not enough to have a formidable fleet thoroughly prepared for 
service ; we must have the means of communicating with our exposed 
and extended possessions, so as to be enabled to direct our force upon 
the point of attack. For this purpose the ordinary means of commu- 
nication by swift despatch boats is inadequate, and recourse must be 
had to telegraphy to meet our requirements. Hence it becomes neces- 
sary to link our naval and military stations together by means of tele- 
graphic cables, to watch over their safety, and to provide for their re- 
establishment in the event of their injury by accident or design. 

In October, 1875, I was impressed with the importance of the route 
to the East vid the Cape of Good Hope, as an alternative route in the 
event of war, and I addressed a letter to Her Majesty’s Government 
pointing out the necessity for early action in the establishment of a 
telegraphic service along the West Coast of Africa. 

Now, as then, I consider that we are trusting too much to the Suez 
Canal, and that we may be awakened to a perception of our maritime 
position when it is too late to remedy the defect. Many of our heavy 
ironclads could not go through the canal, even if everything were 
favourable at the time, unless, indeed, they were lightened to a suit- 
able draught ; and if they got through we should be short of proper 
coaling arrangements in the Red Sea. Is it likely, however, that these 
vessels could be lightened in their draught, and the coal provided 
there, and the coaling arrangements so easily conducted, in the event 
of a great war? And where have we any graving dock in the Red 
Sea, or nearer than Bombay ? But suppose that the canal were blocked 
up, (which might easily be accomplished, ) what would be the effect upon 
English policy, or upon the chances for the proper use of ironclads, or 
the fleet of transports, or the convoy with stores, unable to get 
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through? They would have to remain for weeks until the obstacle had 
been removed; or they would require to return to Malta or Gibraltar, 
and incur for the Government a heavy expense in the substitution of 
other vessels suitable for the transhipment of these stores, troops, 
guns, or material, for conveyance vid the Cape of Good Hope. The 
fact i is, we are trusting entirely to our right arm, the Navy of England ; 

We may, indeed, safely trust to it; but let us claim for that Navy that 
the country shall understand what it is expected to do; and let the 
country be prepared to supply those facilities which will allow it fair 
play in the struggle which one day it will have to undertake for the 
defence of the interests of England. It is all very well to spend 
£400,000 to £500,000 in building an ironclad, and to give such a vessel 
powerful guns. But if her commander is unable to manceuvre with a 
certainty that he can communicate with the authorities at home, or 
take advantage of an alternative route; or if placed upon a South 
Atlantic station, that he can watch the enemy’s fleet or cruizers along 
the Brazilian coast, or off the coast of Africa, or in the Indian Sea, and 
that he has the opportunity of repairing his damage after a struggle, 

what encouragement or confidence cau he have ? 

Suppose that a fleet is ordered to the East, and that the vessels, 
being of a heavy draught of water, require to go round the Cape of 
Good Hope. On the way one of these is disabled, some plate gets 
loose, or the stern post, or shaft, or screw, or something is out of 
order, or she receives damage; the ship is 6,000 miles from England, 
and the commander is unable to inform the authorities in this country 
so as to enable them to provide a snbstitute. Is it not plain that such 
a delay might prejudice the whole course of the campaign, or disorder 
all the arrangements for combined action at sea? Or one of the 
steamers of the fleet strikes the other by accident, (as has happened 
before now), where is she to go with the chance of sending advice 
to the Admiralty that her career is ended for the time? Or the 
enemy’s cruisers in search of British merchant ships are reported off 
St. Helena or Ascension, or off the Cape; how are the Admiralty to 
know that these dangerous neighbours are so close to the British 
possessions, in such a good position to endanger our commerce, or, it 
may be, to attack one of our naval stations? Can anything be more 
clear than the absolute necessity for a line of telegraphic communica- 
tion with the Cape? And if the Cape is to be supplied with the 
telegraph, then let the line adopted be such as will best serve the 
uational interests of England, by tying close together her naval 
stations in the South Atlantic. 

The Cape has more interest for me at the present moment—I mean 
commercially—than any other part of the world deprived of tele- 
graphic communication; and perhaps I exaggerate its importance 
from a national point of view in this question of what will happen in 
the next war. But supposing we had to take a fleet again, as we once 
took a Dutch fleet, in Saldanha Bay, what would the country say if 
our own ironclads were left upon the shore there in the attempt? or, 
if in steaming out to seek for shelter and repair, they had no nearer 
place of refuge than Plymouth Harbour? A telegraph established 
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between England and the Cape would help to lessen the difficulty ; for 
a vessel perhaps, in great danger, could be replaced, or a new com- 
bination arranged, in the event of damage or loss; whereas at present, 
if a war broke out, we could not replace or supply that vessel without 
a delay of some fifty or sixty days. We have the Islands of Ascension 
and St. Helena as naval stations; the former of these islands has no 
communication with England except once in each month, by the Cape 
Mail Steamers. Would it not be advantageous to the Government to 
incur the expense of laying these telegraph lines on our own account ? 
If I am correct in saying that the route vid the Cape of Good Hope is 
likely to become an important one for this country in the event of an 
Kastern war, the telegraph to the Cape should undoubtedly be estab- 
lished without delay. 

But what is the best route? Itis not within the scope of my argu- 
ment to consider this as merely a commercial enterprise, or how best 
to secure a profitable result. It reaches to the height of a national 
interest ; and we should all view the subject in this light. It is said 
by the advocates of the route vid Aden that the telegraph is already 
opened half way. The national arguments advanced in favour of that 
route are its interest for India; the advantage of having it pass the 
Seychelles ; and the abolition of the slave trade is set forth as likely to 
be advanced by it. 

Another proposal is, to establish a line of posts and wires through 
the centre of Africa, under the care of subsidised chiefs (differing as 
much in their power and influence as they differ in their political 
relations); and this line, it is thought, if properly maintained, would 
offer centres from which civilization would radiate wherever the 
stations happened to be placed. I confess that neither the commercial 
and economical arguments applicable to a line on the East of Africa, 
nor the philanthropical theories advanced in favour of one through 
the centre of Africa, weigh with me in comparison with the advan- 
tages of the West Coast line. By all means let there be a telegraph 
line from Aden to the Cape, vid Zanzibar to the Seychelles. It will be 
of great service no doubt, and the more telegraphic communication 
with England and India, and between India and our African Colonies, 
the better; but in a war, and particularly in an Eastern war, let us 
have a Government telegraph line—laid down and upheld by Govern- 
ment, and free from the influence of foreign powers—connecting 
the Cape, Natal, St. Helena, Mauritius, Ascension, and the Gold 
Coast with England. It may be admitted that the telegraph is already 
laid as far as Madeira, and even as far as the Cape de Verdes; but it 
will be said that these two islands happen to be in foreign hands. But 
the route by the Indo-European line to India is in foreign hands, much 
more likely to be opposed to England in a war, than Portugal; and the 
Great Northern Line vid Siberia can hardly be said to be in friendly 
hands. Nor can it be said that the line from Falmouth to the East is 
safe, for it passes through Egypt. Is there not greater risk of these 
being torn up and interfered with than would happen to the line off 
the West Coast of Africa? It must be always a risk to have telegraph 
lines passing through a foreign territory; even within the control of 
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friendly states there will be a certain danger. Whereas, on the western 
side of Africa the submerged telegraph-cable would admit of a con- 
stant supervision being maintained by our ships of war. 

It may be said, as an argument against laying the cable on the West 
Coast, that the enemy’s cruisers might grapple it, and thus destroy its 
efficiency; but surely it will be admitted this is not so likely to happen 
on the West Coast of Africa as in the Medeterranean or Red Seas, 
were a well-arranged plan by means of small vessels would suffice, on 
the promise of a good reward, for the sure destruction of our tele- 
grphic communication. Anyway, all I ask is, that we should have an 
alternative telegraphic route, such as I have indicated, and this, at 
whatever cost to England, to enable the British squadrons in the 
Brazilian waters, or on the West Coast of Africa, or off our naval 
stations, or in the West Indies, or at or near the Cape, to concentrate 
for the purposes required. In olden times we had to trust to the 
intelligence of our naval officers; we may safely do so still. But in 
the complex machines which are placed under their charge, there is 
far more to think of and to manage than in old times; with this added 
—movements in war are now more rapidly carried out. Momentous 
issues may depend upon the injury to one vessel, perhaps one of a 
peculiar type, fitted for a special purpose, and for which no immediate 
remedy is available. 

At a critical moment, also, our fleet may be in want of information 
of vital importance, and the Admiral in command may not have an 
inspiration such as impelled Lord Nelson to return from chasing the 
French fleet in the West Indies, to meet them afterwards at Trafalgar. 
An apparently trifling incident will illustrate this. A Russian cruiser 
arrived at Madeira on the i2th of January last. She had left Malaga, 
another telegraph station, a short time before. The day after arrival 
at Madeira, she cleared for Rio de Janeiro; and she turned up at New 
York instead about a month afterwards. Now, just at that time a 
steamer was to start from New York with munitions of war for 
Turkey. The telegraph had helped that cruiser if capture had been 
necessary ! 

During the Ashantee campaign, there were frequent communica- 
tions between the Admiralty and myself with regard to the establish- 
ment of a suitable steam service between England and the West Coast 
of Africa, with a view to placing the Government in closer communi- 
cation with the expedition. In the absence of telegraphic intercourse, 
it was essential to unite the Cape de Verde Islands and Madeira with 
the Gold Coast by a system of swift steamers. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
had less than three months within which to perform a given and diffi- 
cult task. He had to land on the Gold Coast; he had to march to: 
Coomassie and back again. It was thus absolutely necessary that all 
parts of the combination, necessary for success, should fit in together. 
That campaign was a success ; the ability of the general in command, 
and the bravery and endurance of the Officers and men engaged, 
overcame all obstacles. But to those acquainted with the operations 
carried on, it is well known that at a critical moment (owing to the 
irregularity of the steamers employed on that coast) Sir Garnet 
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Wolseley’s request for the despatch of troops from England was 
delayed, and a fortnight was lost to the General. But I go further. 
The opportunity to telegraph to England, and to receive reinforce- 
ments and instructions might have enabled Sir Garnet Wolseley to have 
taken early steps for the annihilation of the Ashantee army on this side 
of the Prah. As it was, they got clear away across the river before 
he could proceed ; and therefore he had to follow them to Coomassie : 
and further, in the small details—as, for example, the supply of mules 
—the absence of telegraphic communication with head-quarters was 
found to be very prejudicial. 

[ argue that similar delays may occur again, with serious results, if 
we are not prepared with the telegraph to assist our commanders in 
time of war: and particularly in the South Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, at a distance from head-quarters, and from sources of supply. 

And here I may add that, from mistaken motives of economy, such 
as prevent the establishment of telegraphic services and graving docks, 
the Government at that time were under a serious disadvantage, through 
the hasty employment of transports which were not of the most 
economical description in their machinery, or of sufficient speed. 
Hence the value of the decision to which the Admiralty have now 
come, to arrange beforehand, in good time, a list of vessels fit for war 
purposes, as well as for the transport service. All this points to the 
necessity of telegraphic communication along the West Coast of 
Africa, and, if necessary there, seeing that the advantage has been 
proved by events, what argument can be used against the propriety 
and the necessity for a general system of Government sea-tcle- 
graphy? The islands of Ascension and St. Helena, for example, 
as well as the Cape of Good Hope, absolutely require this telegraph 
service in the prospect of a possible foreign war, or in the prospect of 
native war on the coast or in the interior of Africa. 

In a letter, already referred to, which I addressed to the Karl 
of Carnarvon on the 30th October, 1875, 1 suggested to his Lordship 
that should an Kastern war occur, it would be dangerous to trust to 
the Suez Canal as the route to our eastern possessions. I wrote to the 
following effect :—That the Cape Colony, Natal, and Mauritius had 
already arranged with a company for the establishment of a telegraphic 
service vid Aden, but that this contract was not likely to be carried 
out. It was intended that a submarine cable should be laid off the 
East Coast of Africa in connection with the Red Sea lines at Aden; 
and I admitted the eastern route offered the advantage in distance, 
and that the present lines to Aden could be carried to Zanzibar, 
Mozambique, Natal, and the Cape. It would also be acknowledged 
that by the eastern side of Africa, telegraphic communication with the 
island of Mauritius could be established at less cost, and with advantage 
to that isiand in its trading intercourse with our Indian possessicns. 
But I pointed out to his Lordship that there were important impe- 
rial and colonial considerations attaching to a telegraphic service on 
the West Coast of Africa, which were favourable to the establishment 
of such a service on that side of the continent. I showed that in the 
event of war, most likely to occur, as far as England is concerned, in 
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India, China, or the Hast, rather than on the continent of Europe, it 
would be of the utmost importance for us to have the route vid the 
Cape of Good Hope open to our fleets and commerce, and to have the 
means of communicating by telegraph between England, St. Helena, 
Ascension, the Gold Coast, and the Cape; in addition to the facilities 
afforded vid the Suez Canal, the Egyptian railways, and the cables laid 
down in the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and on the Indo-European tine. 
[ ventured to demonstrate that the present telegraphic communica- 
tion with the East might, without difficulty, be interrupted during 
war; but that a telegraph service on the western side of Africa could 
not be easily interfered with; and.that a war in the East might shut 
us out of the Suez Canal. It appeared to me right to say that it 
might easily happen that the canal, either by design or by accident, 
might be rendered impassable, and this would be sufficient to delay, 
or perhaps stop altogether, the communication between England 
and our eastern possessions, and that this might occur at the very 
moment when the passage of troops or stores had been counted upon, 
and in critical circumstances. But I did not fail to add that it would 
be during peace, that the telegraph would be of general and important 
advantage to the colonies and merchants, by supplying opportunities 
for communication between this country and the West of Africa, 
Ascension, St. Helena, and South Africa; and not to merchants and 
to the public only, but to the Government as well, by enabling them to 
communicate at once with the colonies. I suggested that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should agree to such terms as would secure the 
establishment of this telegraphic service; and that the Government 
should alone, or by arrangements to be made with the colonies and 
Powers interested, guarantee a certain amount, or interest on the cost, 
if unwilling to bear the expense of establishing the service. 

On the 11th of January, 1876, and again on the 27th of the same 
month, Lord Carnarvon wrote to say that the matter was under con- 
sideration. J am aware that since that time, it has received the atten- 
tion of the War Office and the Admiralty, but no steps have been 
taken to carry it out, although Lord Carnarvon showed by his 
remarks at the dinner to Sir Bartle Frere on Wednesday last, that he 
is quite alive to the importance of the question. 

Shortly after the subject was thus opened up, the Government 
bought the shares in the Suez Canal: and all the circumstances which 
have since developed themselves in relation to the canal, or in connec- 
tion with the Eastern Question, have only served to confirm the im- 
portance of the proposals referred to, for the establishment of tele- 
graphic communication by the West Coast of Africa. 

But how is this to be secured ? Who is to pay the money? What 
will be the exvense? I answer without hesitation, as | wrote to Lord 
Carnarvon, that it would be manifestly to the interest of this country 
tu be at the whole expense of establishing telegraphic communication 
with the Gold Coast, St. Helena, Ascension, the Cape, Natal, and 
Mauritius, in order to be prepared for war. For even if we have, as I 
hope we shall have, a long peace, the annual cost to the country of 
such an arrangement of telegraph would not be greater than the 
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object warrants; and Government might dispense with a great deal of 
the cost incidental to the transfer of vessels or the despatch of reliefs 
of troops, through knowing by telegraph what had happened or what 
should be done. It was only a short time ago that the Admiralty 
inquired how much coal we could spare at the Cape, and whether the 
fleet could be supplied there; and it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to learn in less than fifty days their exact position. This would 
be rather too long a time to wait, if we came to be at war with 
a naval power. And it is not a sufficient answer that this would be 
all arranged for in such circumstances; for it might be difficult to 
make proper arrangements in such an emergency. Anyway, it is con- 
sistent with the theory of due preparation and prompt arrangement of 
details in view of war, that a thorough system should be adopted in 
good time. It will hardly be asserted that the telegraph cable could 
be laid to the Cape of Good Hope and to our naval stations with 
perfect equanimity during the progress of a serious war with one or 
more naval Powers; particularly at a moment when our interests 
might be threatened in the Mediterranean, and it should be borne in 
mind that the South <frican Colonies and Mauritius are quite willing 
to bear a fair share of the expense. ‘‘ To be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed.” 


The subject of Graving Docks is one that is never mentioned by the 
Press or in the House of Commons. It appears to be considered that 
an ironclad is a work which, once constructed and put in motion, 
will move on without trouble or risk. Ninety-nine men out of every 
hundred think it is quite easy to build a man-of-war, or a steamer of 
any sort; and that when built, if in a commercial enterprise, she must 
be successful and make good passages, and that she should never 
break down ; or if it be a man-of-war, that she should be perpetual in 
her regularity and free from any accident whatever. Now, if there be 
a thing which requires more care than another in its construction. or 
more thorough practical watchfulness in its movements than another, 
it is a steamship, and particularly a steam-propelled man-of-war. 
Many failures have marked the progress of steam-navigation in this 
country. Our merchant steamers now, like our sailing ships in olden 
times, cover the ocean; but how many blunders have occurred in the 
construction of vessels not fitted for their intended purpose? How 
many Steam Companies have come to grief through a want of practical 
attention to the details of the construction of the vessels employed, 
although under the eye of business-men whose interests were in- 
volved? If this be so in the commercial world, is it to be wondered 
at that the complex, difficult, and ever-varying condition of our men- 
of-war, compel modifications of plans, and schemes to compass the 
purpose aimed at, under different and opposing conditions such as speed, 
light draught, large coal-carrying, great gun-bearing, heavy armour- 
plate-bearing powers ? I can sympathise with naval constructors. They 
have perhaps, before them a given condition of things to secure; they 
may have accomplished that purpose ; and in elaborate designs the whole 
vessel appears before the authorities. Then may come the artillerist 
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who has just discovered a gun which will be too heavy for the material 
of which the ship is to be built, or which is too powerful for the 
armour to withstand it; or a naval officer impresses upon the parties 
in charge, the absolute necessity for great sailing power and lofty spars 
and plenty of canvas; while the next person to whom the disturbed 
constructor applies, gives him to understand that it is utterly absurd to 
have a cruising vessel at all, and that the ‘“ Monitor” type is Ly far 
the best, with low masts and little rigging. 

Between England and Australia there is no port in which our heavy 
ironclads can find a graving dock to repair in. And Jargue again with 
reference to the Cape of Good Hope, as equi-distant between England 
and Australia and India, that our Government should establish with- 
out delay a graving dock, properly fortified, at Simon’s Bay or else- 
where in the Colony. For a long time there was a discussion between 
the Admiralty and the Cape Government as to the formation of a 
graving dock; but the Colony getting tired of the discussion, decided 
to build its own graving dock at Cape Town. I consider that the 
Admiralty should have their own graving dock at Simon’s Bay. In 
saying this I will not travel furtber round the world: it is sufficient to 
give an illustration of the requirements of the Naval Service; for in 
the event of battle or accident, or the necessity for repairs, however 
the damage may have been caused, it is quite plain that there would 
be great advantage in having some place where repairs could be 
effected under a distance of 13,000 miles, if the Cape-route should 
turn out to be necessary in war. 

Let us suppose something happens at sea requiring the ship to go 
into a graving dock. But where is there one? Or an enemy’s ship is 
blockaded thousands of miles away from England. It may be that an 
enemy’s port is blockaded; and after some months waiting outside, 
or occupied cruising at sea, the bottom of the blockading ship becomes 
foul. Is she to return to England to have her bottom painted? In 
our next war, one object of naval officers will be to blockade the 
enemy’s ports and keep their vessels within their harbours. In former 
wars, our ships blockaded foreign ports for years together, and the 
vessel outside, was often in a more efficient state at the end ef a year 
than she was on the first day of the year; while the enemy’s vessel 
inside could not be so well fitted for the rough trial of a sea fight. But 
this condition of things is entirely altered now, seeing that the ironclad 
of the enemy of equal force and speed, will be at a greater advantage 
inside than our cruisers outside; inasmuch as her bottom may be 
clean and her bunkers full, while the bottom of our ship has become 
so foul that no less than three or four knots an hour will be the 
difference in speed, if her equal should venture out. 

Where is the foul ironclad—previously an equal—to go? Is she to 
follow at three or four knots an hour less speed, or is she to proceed 
some thousands of miles home to England to dock, scrape, and paint 
her bottom ? 

You remember the despatch which Admiral Collingwood wrote to 
the authorities at home after the battle of Trafalgar. He said :— 

“ The storm being violent, our own ships many of them being in 
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*‘ perilous situations, I found it necessary to order the captures, all 
‘““ without masts, and some without rudders, and many half full of 
“‘ water, to be destroyed, except such as were in better plight. . . . 
“ Bat what most astonished them (the enemy in Cadiz) is our keep- 
“ing the sea after such an action with jury masts and crippled ships, 
“‘ which I did the longer, to let them see that no efforts of theirs can 
“ drive a British squadron from its station.” 

The original letter is upon the walls of your library, and I happened 
to see it the other day. I wonder how a fleet of ironclads, in the year 
1877, would like to cruise off and on a foreign port, in sight of the 
commander of the station, after a severe naval battle and with the hulls 
of his steamers hammered right and left? Lord Nelson before he died, 
after that great fight, told Captain Hardy, ‘‘ Anchor, Har«y, anchor.” 
But I ask whether an admiral would venture to anchor after such a 
conflict now-a-days, or whether he would not think it safer to steam 
out to sea, or round and round, keeping the water under by his pumps 
through the use of the steam-engines ; and, if this is necessary, would 
he not like a graving dock to which he could proceed for repair ? 
The days of Sir Francis Drake are past, the days of Lord Nelson are 
past ; you can no longer put a man-of-war ashore on the beach at high 
water and careen her, in consequence of the draught of water and the 
difficulty of effecting heavy repairs on iron vessels. 

In tropical climates especially, it is necessary to clean and paint 
the bottoms of our vessels frequently ; and graving docks are neces- 
sary for this purpose as well as for the repair and replacement of pro- 
pellers; screw steamers being, like Achilles, peculiarly vulnerable in 


the heel. 


There remains the other point, that of foreign Coaling Stations; 
and, to be brief, I ask you, where have you fortified coal stations with 
arrangements for coaling our men-of-war under the protection of 
batteries or guns? In the eveut of war, will not the enemy be able 
to step in and help themselves with coal, and perhaps destroy the 
remainder? Most of our coal on foreign stations is supplied by con- 
tractors from private stores. Further, is it not desirable to use 
the very best coal in our war vessels? I repeat the statement which 
[ made before in this place, that, given two men-of-war of equal power 
and force, one thousand tons of coal such as is generally used in mail 
steamers, put into one of these, and one thousand tons of coal such as is 
used on Admiralty stations put into the other, and the former will 
have 20 to 25 per cent. of her stock unexhausted when the latter has 
completely used up the quantity put on board. The question of coal- 
burning will enter with very great force in the next war into the 
question of naval supremacy. On this point I would only call your 
attention to the fact that the Russian Government a short time ago 
took care to order a very large supply of the finest South Wales coal 
that England can produce. 

Only a few days ago, I read in the Times that the ‘ Alexandra,” 
twelve-gun ship, had been out on trial, and that she had burned eight 
tons of coal an hour-—that is to say, nearly 200 tons per day; and yet 
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she only steamed thirteen knots per hour; although in November last, 
on the official trial over the measured mile, she was said to have 
attained a speed of sixteen knots an hour, which would involve an 
expenditure of fully 300 tons a day. This vessel has not a coal- 
carrying-capacity of more than 750 tons; so that we have here an 
expensive war-ship capable of steaming at full speed about as far as 
from Plymouth to Lisbon, or perhaps Gibraltar, but quite unable to 
steam trom Madeira to St. Helena, or from St. Helena to the Cape, 
or from the Cape to Mauritius, or from the Cape to Ceylon, in chase 
of an enemy at full speed, or if hastening to form part of some com- 
bined hostile movement. This vesssl is said by the Times to be an 
“ocean cruiser,” and that she ‘“ represents in modern navies the 
“‘ favourite type of ironclad vessels.” She will draw at least 26 feet 
of water ; but whether she draws 26, or 27 feet of water, which is 
more likely, it is quite evident she is not suitable for going through 
the Suez Canal with coal, fully prepared for fighting. And even if 
the Suez Canal had sufficient depth of water, or were open for her 
to pass, could she venture hence to India, unless allowed sufficient 
time to make use of her sails without the full use of her steam 
power? All this I mention not to disparage our fleet. It is well 
known that the Admiralty built the “ Alexandra” to meet vessels of 
a similar type and to beat them; but I venture to call attention to the 
facts mentioned with a view to stir up the public mind and our au- 
thorities to this consideration—that in the absence of the telegraph, 
and graving docks, and proper coaling arrangements, such vessels 
may be practically useless. 

There are suggestions which may occur to you in connection with 
the questions opei.ed up in this paper. Looking to the wide-spread 
dominions of England, and to the growth of opinion favourable to a 
closer union between the Colonies and the Mother Country, could it 
not be possible to arrange in advance for combined action in the event 
of war? Might not each colony, according to its importance or 
ability, have its own guard-ships or defence-vessels fitted at a given 
moment to combine with the Imperial ship or squadron near its coast, 
or even to join in a larger enterprise? Such a system, combined 
with the new plan of the Admiralty for the employment of rapid 
steamers owned by private shipowners, would supply an enormous 
additional power of offence, as well as of defence, to England and her 
dependencies, such as all the other Powers joined together could not 
command. 

This federative action could be still further developed, with inesti- 
mable advantage, and at small cost to England, in this way. Let the 
colonies be invited to join in building suitable graving docks, fit to 
take in the largest man-of-war. If the Government leave the colo- 
nies to plan their own docks, they will find that from motives of 
economy, or because the colony looks to its own commercial neces- 
sities, there will be the space occupied suitable for a large dock, but 
no dock made, after all, deep enough or wide enough, or long enough, 
to take in an ironclad. I say, let Government ask Parliament to vote 
the money necessary to supply the fleet with graving docks, and place 
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these docks in our colonies, under proper arrangements, and with the 
advice of a joint Imperial and Colonial Commission. 

So with coaling stations; let these be placed in our colonies, under 
similar arrangements, and let them be adequately protected. 


The manning of our Navy will be a difficulty in the event of a 
sudden outbreak of war; and the Naval Reserve, as now constituted, 
will not offer to the authorities at Whitehall, at a given moment, a 
sufficient reserve immediately available. Tliis reserve could be in- 
creased if greater inducements were offered both to shipowners and 
commanders of merchant ships, as well as to the men who navigate 
the ships; and, inasmuch as we have to depend upon steam power, 
would it not be adyisable to include in the Naval Reserve, engineers 
and firemen? It is as important for a steam vessel to have compe- 
tent engineers as it is to have good officers; and it is also important 
that the coal-trimming and the firing of the furnaces should be effici- 
ently performed. Great economy may be obtained from the employ- 
ment of practised and capable firemen. Indeed there is a marked 
difference in the consumption of a steamer, the furnaces of which, are 
worked by men accustomed to north country coal when they are put 
to the duty of using South Wales coal. 

It is impossible to enter as largely into the question as one could 
wish ; but I hope I have said enough to urge the consideration of the 
importance to Great Britain of a complete system of telegraphic com- 
munication, of graving docks, and of suitable and properly supplied 
coaling stations, I feel that any effort of mine must be inadequate to 
grapple fully with such important interests; but I think I shall not 
have occupied your time fruitlessly if my remarks lead to the full 
ventilation of a subject which is so consistent with the character and 
objects of the Royal United Service Institution. 


The CuatrMaNn: TI have to invite a discussion on this very important subject, and 
in doing so I may mention that there are present here to-day some gentlemen from 
South Africa. I have the pleasure of seeing one whom I knew as a member of the 
Legislative Council of Natal, and there are others who I believe belong to the Cape 
Parliament. I hope they will do us the honour of stating to us their views upon the 
matter which has been lectured upon by Mr. Donald Currie. 

Admiral Sir WM. Ktne Hatt, K.C.B.: Iam sure, Sir, I could not have written 
a paper more thoroughly expressing my own views with regard to the Cape of Good 
Hope. Having served in command of Her Majesty’s ship, “ Styx,” during the Caffre 
war, I can testify as to the necessity for a graving dock in Simon’s Bay. Thirteen or 
fourteen years ago, there was a Royal Commission about Docks, and I took the 
trouble to write to an official at the Board of Admiralty. It was to this effect, that 
in the West Indies, we had no graving dock, and I recommended that one should 
be built and constructed at Halifax; for at the present moment they have no 
dock at all there and when stationed there in the months of September and October, 
I have seen many vessels which required docking put in for repairs after heavy gales. 
I pointed out that there was deep water and sufficient convenience for making a large 
dock for Her Majesty’s ships which when not required would be fully occupied by 
merchant ships, and be most remunerative. We have now a floating dock at 
Bermuda, but to make for Bermuda you go through the narrows where there are 26 
feet of water and 4 or 5 feet rise of tide. Take the “ Bellerophon ” with her balanced 
rudder, if she happened to touch a coral reef abaft, her balanced rudder might, if 
slewed a little across (giving her helm at the time), become jammed, and render 
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her quite unmanageable. Bermuda, surrounded as it is with reef, is about one of 
the very worst of all places in the world to attempt to make for in a disabled 
ship. In addition to the graving docks out of our land at this present moment the 
great want of our Empire is graving docks in our own land for our ships of war. 
I have seen ten or twelve ships-of-war waiting in one port to be docked. I wrote, 
when in command of Her Majesty’s ship “ Russell,” at Falmouth, and pointed out that 
in St. Just Pool, there was a point called Carelase Point, where there is four fathom 
bottom dead low water spring tides, close to, and there recommended a dock at the 
extreme western part of England for vessels either going or-coming back disabied, to 
be able to run into. The advantages cannot be over-estimated. I merely mention 
that to corroborate that which Mr. Currie truly says our great want in time of war 
will be, viz., docks. You may have a vessel in the dock and be unable to take her 
out whilst another vessel may come and cannot get in, the dock being occupied, end 
she must remain idle. Docks are more required now, especially when vessels have 
non-lifting and double screws. The “ Victor,” a corvette, a few years ago on the 
West Coast of Africa was towing a collier up, and her screw was fouled by the 
towing hawser. She had a non-lifting screw. With the assistance of the “ Bristol,” 
Commodore Hornby’s flag ship, they were eighteen days trying to clear the screw, 
and unfortunately drowned the diver whilst working at it. She might have been 
carrying despatches; and here was proof of what may happen at any moment to 
ships with non-lifting screws. Being a practical man I submitted a plan to the 
Admiralty that as we could not get the screws up inside, by raising the screws out- 
side, we might be able to ship or unship a propeller, or clear it if fouled, without going 
into dock. It was simply pooh-poohed, but, after a time, the Admiralty having 
changed, on their visit to Sheerness, where I was Superintendent of the dockyard, 
they were accompanied by Admiral Farragut, of the United States navy. The 
Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Baldwin Walker, who had been Controller of the 
Navy for many years, wished me to bring it before the Board, Mr. Corry being the 
First Lord. Admiral Farragut explained it to them at first sight, saving me the 
necessity of doing so, saying, “ Every ship ought to have the means of getting at 
“her propeller without docking, and no ship-of-war is efficient in my opinion, that 
“ cannot.” At the present moment you may compare ships with non-lifting screws to 
a person carrying his watch-key with him to wind up his watch; but he cannot 
open his watch to do so until he proceeds to a watchmaker to open it. In like manner 
they carry their spare propellor blades about with them, but cannot change one with- 
out being docked for that purpose. Her Majesty’s ship “ Briton ” was ordered to be 
fitted on the plan I proposed, and completed a long commission withit. A report is 
shown in foot note. I will not take up your time. I agree with every word Mr. 





Copy of letter of Captain Brine, forwarded me by the Lords of the Admiralty, 

8th July, 1876 :— 
“ June 30, 1876. 

“ Srr,—In reply to your letter of the 17th instant, I have to inform you that 
* during the passage of Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Briton,’ from Zanzibar to Trincomalee, 
‘in June 1874, I found the propeller thumped so severely when proceeding at the 
‘usual economical speed that it was evident that serious injury would be done to 
“ the stern-post and frame, if this thumping was not immediately remedied. 

“ Upon my arrival at Trincomalee, I decided to examine the propeller by using the 
‘* special lifting arrangements then on board, and thus avoid the expense and in- 
“ convenience of proceeding to Calcutta or Bumbay, to dock. 

“ Accordingly the propeller was lifted and placed in a lighter, and upon examina- 
“ tion it was found that the lignum vite strips were completely worn away. These 
“ were replaced, and the serious defects were made good. If this lifting gear had 
“not been on board, the ‘Briton’ would have had to have been docked. During 
“the time I was in command of the ‘ Briton,’ I always felt her permanent useful- 
‘mess was greatly assured by the possession of the powers of raising and repairing 
“ the screw. 

“ Linpsay Bring, Capt. R.N. 

To the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

* Her Majesty’s Ship ‘ Thetis’ is also fitted with the same plan.” 
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Donald Currie has said, and I think without being a prophet, or having bowed 
much to the so called altar of science, in about eight years we shall see some of 
those expensive ironclads laid up and placed as monuments to look at and wonder 
why we went to such expense in building them. We began plating them with iron, 
then we plated them with silver, and now we are plating them with gold, so pro- 
gressively expensive have the plates become from their increased thickness. What 
was the original reason for plating with iron? It was commenced for the protection 
of the crews fighting the guns fromthe enemy’s shot and shell. Now you have 
invented torpedoes which are to.explode underneath the ship and send 500 men to the 
bottom. Let ,us have smaller and less expensive craft built and fight it out, for it 
would be better after all to lose 300 men by fair fight than 500 by drowning. 

Mr. Rostnson, Member of the Legislature of Natal: I should not have ven- 
tured to address this meeting were it not that I wished to thank Mr. Currie 
for adding another to. the very great services he has rendered to South Africa, 
not only with reference to. its maritime interests, but in connection with 
all that concerns. its political and general welfare. I thank him for having 
brought before this Institution a question of such immense importance to the 
millions throughout the southern world. I suppose there is no gentleman pre- 
sent who lives in a country which really is menaced by so many possibilities of 
danger as that where it is my lot to reside. I live in a country occupied by a 
very largely preponderating native population, and surrounded by warlike armed 
tribes, and all of whom. have a great military organisation. We are an European 
population of only 20,000 among a native population of 400,000, and I suppose 
there are a million other savages all more or less given to warlike pursuits surround- 
ing our borders, and yet South Africa is, without exception, the most isolated por- 
tion of the world. We have been told that South America is similarly isolated, but 
as far as the Brazils you have a line of telegraph commenced. It is as if we had a 
cable as far as Mozambique, but at the present moment we consider ourselves very 
well off, because we get telegraphic news from Madeira in fifteen days, and when we 
get news in South Africa fifteen days old, we consider ourselves most fortunate. The 
attacks of savage tribes are generally very sudden. The mischief is done without 
warning, and it is impossible to say what disaster may arise to. all these great 
European communities if an outbreak were to take place. Unfortunately the foe 
with which we have to deal, is much better off than we are in this matter, for they 
have a certain system of telegraphic communications by means of beacon fires; so 
that when we sent an important expedition to the Zulu King, he was fully aware of 
its approach. By means of these fires they convey messages from hill to hill in a 
remarkably short space of time. We are most anxious to secure telegraphic com- 
munication with England. But you must remember that we are a small and poor 
community, with immense demands upon our resources and our revenue, and we 
think it would be just and. right that the Home Government should assist us in 
mitigating, to some extent, the evils under which we labour, in consequence of our 
distance from the home land. The Australian colonies are much richer and more 
important, and trey have been able, owing to their nearness to India, and to the 
Hast Indian Archipelago, to overcome the difficulties under which they labour. 
There is one point with reference to coal. There is no regular coal supply in the 
Indian Ocean or South Atlantic. During the Abyssinian War the transports had to 
go round the Cape of Good Hope, and I believe the Home Government had to pay 
between 3/., 4/., and 52. a ton for all the coal which these transports burnt ; and yet 
there exists, in the part of South Africa to. which I belong, as fine a field of steam- 
coal as exists in any part of the world. That coal field is 180 miles from the coast, 
and we are only too anxious to get communication by railway, but unfortunately our 
poverty and our smallness bar the way. If the Home Government would co- 
operate with us to connect that coal. field. with the sea, it would open out to the 
British Empire a permanent and good, supply of steam-coal. 

Mr. Kirxkwoop, Member of the Cape Parliament: I fear, Sir Garnet, that any 
observations that I may have to make will be limited, in so far as, unhappily, I was 
prevented from attending early enough at the lecture to hear what was said at the 
beginning ; but, from what I have had the pleasure of listening to, I must say I am 
pleased to think that I have an opportunity, before the gentlemen here present, of 
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saying I have enjoyed it very much, and on the part of the Colony, I think we are 
all very much indebted to Mr. Donald Currie for the able lecture he has given us ; 
by so doing he has also added another to the benefits for which the colonies are 
already indebted to him. In the matter of the competition which he has set going 
in the mail trade, he has benefited the colony in a very large way by the reduction of 
freights and passenger traffic, so as to secure to the colony a saving of almost half a 
million. I mention that to show you that he who has read this paper to you this 
afternoon is a man not only of enterprise but of considerable breadth of genius and 
foresight. I have the greatest pleasure in laying stress upon this, viz., the benefit 
that he has been to the colony ; and if this paper should be the means of procuring 
for us graving docks and telegraphs, so that we can have all the facilities of tele- 
graphic communication, and also the means for repairing ships, we shall owe him a 
still further debt of gratitude. At the same time I have no doubt that the colonies— 
poor as they may perhaps be as compared with some other countries—are yet suffici- 
ently independent to feel, that were such a measure introduced by the Government, 
they themselves would come forward and offer to pay whatever fair quota they were 
called upon to contribute. We are very glad of an opportunity of bringing the 
wants of the colonies before the British public, because all that the colonies want 
is really to be better understood and to be better appreciated. 

Captain the Hon. E. R. FREMANTLE, R.N.,C.B., C.M.G.: It was not my intention 
to have taken part in this discussion, and I do not at present propose to go deeply 
into the subject, but I feel bound to state one or two facts which are within my own 
knowledge in corroboration of Mr. Currie’s remarks. It is probably known to many 
of those present, and to all the Naval Officers, that the Cape of Good Hope and the 
West Coast of Africa form one naval station. Well, at the time of the outbreak of 
the Ashantee War, I was on the Gold Coast ; I was senior Officer on the West Coast. 
The Commodore was at the Cape of Good Hope, and the only method I had of com- 
municating with the Commodore was, by the first mail steamer which calls at Cape 
Coast to send up to Madeira (which was entirely out of his jurisdiction altogether), 
meeting there the Cape mail going to the Cape; he would in that way get my 
despatches. There was another ‘alternative which I endeavoured to avail myself of. 
I sent away a gunboat to St. Helena, where it might catch the mail on the way 
to the Cape: in ‘that ease of course I lost a man- ale war which could very ill be 
spared. That just shows the necessity of telegraphic communication. Now, let us 
go to the question of docks. I happen to know that on the occasion of the “ Active,” 
the present Commodore’s ship, requiring to go into dock, the order was given by the 
Admiralty that she should go over to Rio Janeiro to be docked. It was not carried 
out, she did not go there—why I am unable to say—but I believe it was because the 
Commodore thought that if he could possibly last out without going to a foreign dock 
to be docked, he ought to do so; and I venture to say that is not a state of things 
which is extremely creditable to the first Naval Power in the world. I might further 
mention that when I called at the Cape of Good Hope, in 1875, with the Detached 
Squadron, the order having been given for us to coal there, the Admiralty had not 
been able to communics te with the Cape as quickly as was requisite, and were not 
aware what amount of coals were in store, and I know coals were bought for the 
squadron to take us on to India at the time of the Prince of Wales’ visit, more than 
5/. 5s. a ton being paid for them. 

Admiral SELwyn : Mr. Currie has clearly shown us that he does not join with 
the last speaker we heard in this theatre, Mr. Ayrton, who believes we may entirely 
abandon all idea of commercial war for the future and reserve ourselves for fights 
between ironclads at sea. i do not think anybody would agree with that, but in 
view of the necessities which are sure to arise, I think the very “first point Mr. Currie 
has brought before you of telegraphs, both home and foreign, is one which deserves 
our immediate attention. It cannot be properly done during war,’and it ought to 
be done during peace. It ought to be done for several different causes. First, the 
more your communication is extended with your colonies, the more closely will they 
be tied to the Empire. It only requires that you should enter into closer commu- 
nication with your colonies by the electric flash, to make them feel themselves still 
more an integral part of England. You will learn a great deal of their resources 
which you do not now know. You have had an important fact stated here to-day 
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which was but little known as to the supply of coal. And besides that, it is undeniable 
that most of the difficulties attendant on laying deep sea cables in deep water have 
vanished as they have been attacked. The difficulties which now remain for tele- 
graph cables are much more those of stupid attempts to lay them in shallow water 
than on a bold attack on the depths of the ocean, which never failed to keep that 
cable intact, which we delivered to it in good order. There is no real difficulty if you 
keep clear of volcanic islands, in laying telegraph cables all over the world. There is 
certainly no difficulty in laying them along the shores of Africa right away to the 
Cape, as the bottom is most peculiarly suited to take and preserve a cable. It is 
not a question merely of South Africa, but it isa question of a continent now opening 
up to us for the first time by dint of the bold exploration of our missionaries and 
travellers, which is in fact a new world for British commerce, which cannot be too 
soon opened up for that purpose, and which has already along its western shores a 
chain of colonies, the establishment of which and their trade, have done more to solve 
the long-vexed question of putting down the slave trade than any other measure 
which has ever taken place ; for wherever commerce is introduced, slaves are all sent 
away. With regard to the necessity, I have pointed out in this Institute, and I now 
hold the list in my hand, that in all England there are only 27 stations open after 
eight o’clock at night, and only one of those, at Dover, is anywhere near the sea coast. 
We ought not to remain so ; still less ought we to be separated from those important 
stations which our men-of-war must rely upon, for all their supplies of coal and 
intelligence in case of war. There are certain points which we must inevitably 
occupy in case of war, and to those points our attention ought to be given 
during peace. Some of them will pay, commercially speaking. Others will not 
pay at first, commercially speaking; but so sure as the railway makes traffic, 
so surely will the telegraph introduce commerce. Graving docks will be a 
necessity at those stations, and I am happy to say the whole question has 
much more advanced since Mr. Latimer Clark and his partner devised a system of 
dock capable of extension for any size of vessel, which can land in a couple of hours 
any vessel it has taken up in any navigable river or smooth water on the shores, and 
go for another, and these can be landed in any numbers. It was fully explained at 
the last meeting of the Naval Architects’ Institution, and it does supersede those 
expensive immovable, and inextensible docks commonly called graving docks in the 
present day. It can be established without any difficulty wherever our Government 
chooses, and it is a mere question of whether we will resort to a wise expenditure, or 
whether we will still insist on keeping within the limits of an unwise parsimony with 
regard to the storage of coal. I must point out that that cannot be done to any great 
extent without incurring a very great difficulty and inconvenience. Ceal, however 
well stored, in a tropical climate loses 50 per cent. of its evaporative power in the 
course of about a year. This is a very serious thing. It undergoes slow combustion, 
less where it is in very large pieces, greater where it is ina moderate state of division. 
In proportion as the oxygen combines with the carbon, the evaporative effect of the 
coal is destroyed, and you find your boilers will no longer keep steam sufficient for 
your purposes. It is for that reason I have long advocated the use of a different 
material, which can be stored with good effect, and can produce much greater evapo- 
rative power when properly applied. All the argument used by Mr. Currie on the 
subject of coal and the inefficient proportion of coal carried by our steamers point to 
the retention of sail-power for men-of-war; that in some form—lI do not say in 
ancient form, but in some form—sail power ought still to form part of the equipment 
of a man-of-war. I venture to call attention to the fact that it is the most ridiculous 
thing in the world to provide a steamer with sails for beating to wind, because with 
our best beating to windward she can only make good a very short distanee, say 40 
miles in 24 hours. She had much better go on the lowest possible expenditure of 
fuel, and go straight on with her machines. But for the purpose of going about over 
the ocean, where trade winds supply you with constant motive power, there should 
be sail, and no such idea should be listened to as monitors devised simply for appear- 
ing off port in smooth water, doing their work there and then going away again to 
the next coaling station. It would be totally absurd to rely in case of war on three 
days’ full steaming power as the efficiency of a man-of-war costing £500,000. We 
have often had persons coming forward, and saying you need not go so fast. Will 
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1 you wish to catch consent to go only so fast? And why should we, who 


own maguificent mercantile steamers sailing with 12 days’ fuel, going 16 knots an 
hour, why should we consent to the absurd quantity of 3 days’ fuel and 12 knots an 
hour? It is for want of attention to the subject, and Mr. Donald Currie has done 
a great and good thing for the whole empire by drawning attention to it. 

As to our colonies and interests during war with the empire, | wish to say one or 
two words. There must in all these cases be a reciprocal advantage. If we do not 
consent to help our colonies forward in every possible way during peace, they will be 
powerless during war toassist us. It will not bea question of good will on their parts, 
but a question of want of power. And, moreover, in proportion as you make the 
colonies able to defend themselves, will they cease to occupy our attention to the ex- 
clusion of those damages that we ought to be able to inthet upon our foes. With 
regard to increased pay to engineers, there is this old question of parsimony to be met. 
Shipowners pay their engineers well and highly, and they pay their captains well in 
proportion to those engineers ; but while all the efforts of the country are devoted to 
cutting down the pay of the officers of the Navy IT doubt whether we can induce the 
Government to increase the pay to the lower classes. I quite recognise the necessity for 
it, but the only logical conclusion is that the country should go forward in examining 
what is fair, just, and necessary, and should pursue that course, irrespective of the 
miserable question of an unwise parsimony. 

Captain R. A. E. Scorr, R.N.: Every thoughtful naval man must concur in what 
Mr. Currie has so ably shown as the necessity of our present position, first, as 
regards the telegraph stations, and secondly, as regards graving docks and coaling 
stations. But his paper has gone beyond these, for it has called attention to our 
position as a great naval power, and to our whole policy as respects our ships. It is 
a very important question, whether the building of large irenclads can still be con- 
tinued with advantage, or whether smaller vessels could not be more effectively 
employed—w hether, indeed, we should go on building vessels which we have no 
means of repairing abroad, which only carry a small quantity of coal, are easily 
disabled, and which, if accident does happen, can hardly be repaired away from a 
dockyard. Our last powertul ironclad, the “ Alexandra,” with her numerous engines 
and complicated war appliances, is obliged to have her eylinder covers close up to 
the main deck. F an accident happened to a piston, it would take a very long time 
to replace it at sea. The main shaft, likewise, is built in under the machinery, and 
ean scarcely be got at, and consequently a long time would be required to do any 
small repair to it; in fact, there are many difficult questions to be considered with 
regard to large ironclads. We, however, seem to be postponing these considerations 
till war occurs, and some even talk of buying or hiring merchant vessels, and only 
arming them when war breaks out, as if the war would not, in all probability, be 
over by the time these merchant vessels were fitted out. If we are not prepared to 
proceed in the path Mr. Currie points out in respect to conling stations, graving 
docks, and other means of repairs, we should come to smaller war vessels having good 
sail power, and stop the further construction of ironelads, which cost half a million 
of money, and yet which are inefficient for distant ocean warfare without the appli- 
ances Mr. Currie recommends. Ironelads will not sail, and cannot be safely kept 
together in squadron under sail alone (I speak as one who has been in the Channel 
Squadron), for their enormous weight quite precludes the small proportion of sail 
they carry from propelling them so as to be handled efficiently, and, therefore, if you 
want sea-keeping cruisers, you must give up heavy armour. What is really wanted 
for ocean cruisers is some protection over their engines and boilers ; and the im- 
proved steel which is coming into general use will be most valuable, as combining 
lightness with shot-resisting power; such a light protection would prevent the explo- 
sive magazines of steam and powder, necessarily carried by our unarmoured war- 
ships, from being so easily, as they now could be, perforated by shells from any mer- 
chant vessel carrying a 12-pounder. This is a most serious matter, but it is one 
which also shows the value of our large mercantile fleet for defensive purposes. The 
development of torpedoes is equally to our advantage, as they can be easily used by 
our merchant vessels. Large ironclads, however, with their heavy topsides and com- 
paratively thin bottoms, are vulne rable over so wide a surface, that small steel vessels 
carrying a torpedo or two would have an immense advantage over them, especially if they 
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had the superiority in speed, and hence | would rather be in one of the merchant vessels 
than in the ironclad attacked by thom. What we want is a Royal Commission (for 
nothing else will move the nation to make the immediate outlay needed) to go into 
the whole question of naval armaments; and if we do not carry out what Mr. Donald 
Currie indicates, as to graving docks and conling stations, it will, in the opinion of 
many naval mon, be expediont to stop the further construction of large ironclads, and 
to determine what classes of vessels aro now needed, and would be most useful to us 
in the event of war. 

Mr. Donanp Currie: Admiral Selwyn has spoken of coal losing 50 per cent. in a 
year. Limagine the Admiral must mean coal not properly stored, and in a proper 
covered coal station. Tf coal is put under a covered shed, it will retain the gaseous 
qualities, and not lose so much as if exposed to the air. ‘This only proves the 
nevossity for making proper arrangements beforehand, in time of peace, for the 
storage and covering of the coal which is placed on foreign stations. 

Admiral Senwyn : [was speaking of large stores of coul suddenly stored in case 
of war in tropical stations, and without proper protection. 

Mr. Currin: Of course, if a thousand tons of coal is placed under a burning sun, 
you very soon lose in the value of the coal. With regard to the speed of vessels, 
there are steamers crossing the Atlantic going fourteen knots an hour, and they can 
carry fourteen or fifteen days’ coal. But in war, the vessels suitable for cruising are 
those which can run from here to Australia and half wey back, without taking in 
extra coal, and this at about twelve knots an hour. With regard to the pay of 
engineers referred to by Admiral Selwyn, and to the questions on the examination of 
junior engineers, when only half a dozen out of one hundred who applied attempted 
to continue to the end of the examination, looking to the puzzling questions put 
to them-—a few did tackle on to the problems—the Government should induce 
practical young engineers who have served their time to join the Navy. [have been 
extremely careful in the paper to keep away from questions connected with Her 
Majesty's ships-of-war; but L think it may be safely stated that several of these 
vessels have sailed with engineers in charge who had never proper experience of 
compound engines, and if this be so, there must be risk of damage and breakdowns. 
Just one word with regard to the ’* Alexandra.” If that cylinder-cover, as Captain 
Scott, says, is up to nearly the main deck, the engineer cannot get it opened from time 
to time for examination, and this is absolutely necessary. We examine our cylinders 
froquently. 

The CuatrMan: Gentlemen, I regret. extremely that a naval officer did not 
preside here this afternoon, because these are naval questions, and [ am sure he 
would have been able, in any remarks he wished to make, to have given you a great 
deal of information that it is quite impossible for me to do. As you know, [ am not 
a sailor; indeed, if [ were to take you into my confidence, I might say Lam a very 
bad sailor, for the sea disagrees with me very much. Before coming here to-day | 
had jotted down several remarks on a few points; but the fact is, to make use of a 
naval term, the wind has been completely taken out of my sails, for Mr. Currie, in 
his very able lecture, has referred to every one of the topics I had intended dwell- 
ing upon. ‘The discussion on this subject at the present moment is in my opinion of 
very great importance. We hear on all sides that there are rumours of war abroad 
everywhere, and affairs in the world seem so unsettled and disturbed that there is 
no saying when some great calamity may befall, if not England, at least the rest of 
the world; and a great war once begun, it is impossible to say where it: may stop, 
and no matter how anxious England may be to keep aloof from it, it is almost 
impossible to predict what may be our own position this day twelve months as 
regards the other nations of the world. We know that some of the most powerful 
nations in Europe have what they call “manifest destinies”? to carry out. We are 
told of nations who have certain well-defined aims to accomplish; and there are 
others who will tell you that there are certain portions of the world which ought by 
right to belong to them, and of which they intend sometime or other to possess them- 
selves. Moreover, we have heard recently a great deal of talk of nations having 
been left a manifest destiny in a will, whereby in some undefined manner, they 
inherited countries which they say they ought to have. In talking of these matters 
we are so accustomed to carry out our own foreign policy, and to conduct our affairs 
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with other States upon what we believe to be the broad principles of justice, that 1 
we can scarcely imagine these great powerful nations acting upon any other principle ; 
but, I think, the experience gained by past history, and the experience of the world 
even of our own days, will show us that when these great despotic Powers think 
they have found a fitting opportunity for obtaining what they want, and which 
perhaps they believe they ought to have as a nation, they invariably avail themselves 
of those opportunities, quite regardless of the means to be employed, or whether 
they have or have not justice on their side. I do not know whether it is a subject 
for congratulation or not, but at any rate it is a positive fact that as regards England 
we have in reality no clearly defined national policy at all. We act from day to 
day, and our rulers do whatever seems best under the exigencies of the time; but 
although we may have no national destiny clearly understood by ourselves as what 
we ought to aim at, nor any fixed opinions as to the territory of others which it 
would be our interest to possess, and towards the occupation of which we should 
always aim at even in times of peace, still we have a very great and glorious empire 
to preserve, an empire extending all over the world, an empire built up by those who 
have gone before us, whose valour has won for us the great position we occupy at 
present, and I think there is a very small party in England, except those who may 
be carried away by some peculiar sentimental idea, who would not be prepared if 
the worst came to the worst, to fight for that empire ; more than that, I believe that 
most of us would prefer this country to be forced into a war, sooner than see the 
interests of that great empire in the slightest degree endangered. I therefore think 
that this subject has been discussed at a very opportune time. It is, as I have 
said before, a great naval subject, and therefore it ought to be especially interesting 
to every Englishman, because, if we are not a great naval Power, we are certainly 
nothing at all. Although I am a soldier, and am very fond of my profession, and 
am anxious to see that profession thrive, still Iam sufficiently an Englishman to 
prefer the interests of one’s country to the interests of one’s own individual line of Fy: 
life, and therefore Iam sure if it were put to me and to most thinking men in the 
Army, that having only a certain sum of money to spend annually upon the defence 
of the country, which would you prefer spending it upon, the Navy or the Army ? 
I feel convinced there would be a unanimous vote in favour of spending it upon the 
Navy. If this is a naval question, and if it is essential that we should be strong in 4 
a naval point of view, 1 think the points alluded to by Mr. Currie are of the greatest 
importance to us. In recent times the whole conditions of naval warfare, as we 
understand them, have been changed, and I think this is a subject—although I speak 
with great diflidence in the presence of so many Admirals—that any one who runs 
can read. One does not require to be a sailor to understand certain conditions in 
this question; it is one that every thinking man in England can easily perceive 
the importance of. If we have commerce, which we are told floats wherever a ship 
‘an float, in case of war it is absolutely necessary that we should have ships of 
war in their neighbourhood to defend them. Not only have the characteristics and 
conditions of naval war been changed by the introduction of these great armour- 
plated ships to which we have heard allusion made, and by the great power of guns 
whose weight has to be counted by tons, but the introduction of steam into the Navy 
has completely revolutionized the whole system of warfare not only tactically speak- 
ing, but in every way. Formerly a ship or fleet left England, and it was equipped 
and provisioned, and supplied for a year or two years, and, practically speaking, could 
keep the sea for months consecutively without dropping anchor. Formerly if it were 
necessary to blockade Brest or any port in the Mediterranean, a large fleet could 
cruise on and off for months, without ever coming into port for supplies. But to 
illustrate that this could not be done at the present time by a great fleet of steamers 
requiring coal, let us take a problem that has been doubtlessly worked out and con- 
sidered in high places of late. Suppose it were necessary for us to-morrow to blockade 
the Dardanelles. Suppose the Dardanelles and Bosphorus were in the hands of a 
hostile power, who were desirous of striking us at our most vital point, namely, the 
direct communications between England and India, how could we blockade the Dar- 
danelles? I believe I am quite justified in saying, and I am sure every Admiral will 
agree with me in saying, it would be absolutely impossible at the present moment for 
an English fleet of ironclads to cruise on and off the mouth of the Dardanelles, 
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having no coaling station in its immediate neighbourhood. The nearest coaling station 
to the Dardanelles, or the mouth of the Suez Canal is Malta, which, I believe, is over 
1,000 miles distant from them. Iam quite sure Il am correct in saying no fleet can 
cruise off a place or maintain a blockade where its coaling station is 1,000 miles from 
it. We have given up the Ionian Islands, which supplied us with a coaling station 
comparatively nearer than Malta, but at this present moment, if we wish to maintain 
our line of communications vid the Suez Canal, we have no coaling station near Port 
Said to enable us to cruise there and keep the sea. I merely point that out as an 
illustration of what may happen at some future time. It is not only necessary that 
we should have coaling stations in the neighbourhood of our fleets, but they must be 
strongly fortified. I do not mean to say you should keep large garrisons in them 
during peace, but they should be strengthened in such a manner and fortified, so that 
in the. event of war you could hold them with small garrisons: as Mr. Currie said, if 
you merely establish a coaling station unprotected by fortifications, you are simply 
supplying your enemy with a most important munition of war. There are two lines 
of communication with India, one by the east of Africa and the other by the west. 
The former has recently become be st known by the construction of the Suez Canal, 
although the largest of our ironclads cannot pass through it. Mr. Currie referred to 
the fact of the easy destruction of this canal. Iam sure there are many here who 
have seriously thought of this fact, indeed, it is quite evident to any one “who knows 
the canal at all that it would be a very simple matter. I believe it could be effected 
by means of a few old canal-boats laden with stones; or one good large torpedo ex- 
ploded in a certain position in the canal would completely destroy it for months, and 
perhaps for a year; or by merely using heavy merchant vessels and scuttling them, it 
might be done. Asa nation, therefore, it would be perfectly ridiculous for us to 
depend upon the Suez Canal as a line of communication with our eastern possessions 
in time of war. If we cannot depend upon communicating by means of ships, and 
if the canal can be easily destroyed, how much more easy it w ould be to destroy a line 
of telegraph. Although the line of telegraph védé the Red Sea is very useful to us in 
peace, still it would be quite suicidal were we to depend upon it, and it only, in the 
event of war. I, therefore, think, we must come round to what Mr. Currie has 
recommended, which is to pay our greatest attention to, and never lose sight of, the 
communication with India and Australia vid the West Coast. I can fully bear out 
— was said by my friend Mr. Robinson of the great difficulty I had when in 
Natal of communicating with home, and the same thing is felt at the Cape of Good 
Hope, commercially and politically, every day. It is a curious thing that a country 
not so far removed from us in distance should be almost the most ditlicult country to 
get at as regards intelligence. If at the Cape you get news fifteen days old you are 
very fortunate indeed. I, therefore, think we ought to avail ourselves of those pos- 
sessions, which have been, curiously enough, almost, as it would appear, with pro- 
phetic instinct secured to us as telegraphic stations by our forefathers, for lines of 
communication with the Cape aud the East Indies. There is Ascension, the West 
Coast of Africa and St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, and then India. 
Those points could be very easily connected by submarine telegraphs; there is no 
diiliculty whatever as long as we boldly launch out into deep water, and there sink 
our cables. And more than that, in sailing down the West Coast of Africa you pass 
over the calmest sea in the world. It is a sea devoid of storms, with very little wind, 
so that I presume a cable could be laid there with the greatest ease, and when laid, 
would be less liable to accident than any other cable in the world. Then with refer- 
ence to the coaling stations, presuming you take the thing in time and fortify them, 
one of the greatest elements we could possibly have for their successful defence, 
would be the fact of their being united by telegraph. It is most essential that the 
— at home should be enabled to know not only where our own ships are, but 
also what the ships of our enemy are doing, and where they are; and unless we are 
enabled to do that by telegraph, it is quite possible in the next war, notwithstanding 
our great strength at sea, some combination of ships may be secured so that they may 
be able to pounce down upon us in detail, owing to our fleet, from want of good 
telegraphic intelligence, being scattered more or less all over the world. 

It now only remains for me in your name, and also in my own, to thank Mr. 
Donald Currie for havi ing so kindly and ably brought this subject before us. 
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“THE MILITARY GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPEAN TURKEY.” 


By C. E. Howarp Vincent, Lieut.-Colonel Commanding Central 
London Rifle Rangers (late Royal Welsh Fusiliers). 


Barrister at Law. 


For the fifth time, General Stephenson and Gentlemen, have I the 
honour to stand before you. Even as I speak, the events in Kastern 
Europe, to warn you whereof has for the last six years been one of 
the main objects of my travel and study, are passing rapidly to their 
fulfilment. Isay not this for empty boast, but rather to call home 
to your minds the fact that I address you to-day under circumstances 
antagonistic to that balance of judgment which the subject demands 
and which every lecturer in this theatre should possses. You will 
consider this, and extend to me the same indulgence as on previous 
occasions. Indeed I feel it to be not a little presumptuous for me to be 
about to apply myself to a subject with which many of you, have 
an accurate practical. knowledge, and in the application of it have 
earned the country’s gratitude. I may have been able to give some 
description of one nation discarding an obsolete military system, 
of another adopting fresh schemes for attack and defence. This 
is an age of rapid change. But topography is a more stable science, 
requiring longer instruction at Sandhurst thanJ received, and practice 
in strategical operations. I shall not therefore be betraying any 
secret if I say that the title of this lecture has been a matter of some 
correspondence. I will endeavour to act up'to it, but cannot promise 
you much real information. Suffer me to pass this hour with you 
in an étude d’ensemble. Here is the map of European Turkey. 
Let us examine it from a military point of view. This day last 
week I returned to England, and was dismayed to find that a well 
known Officer had lectured at Aldershot the evening before on this 
very subject. Lest he or any of bis hearers are present, permit me, to 
avoid wearying him and them, to treat the matter in a somewhat 
different way. 

Military geography, concisely termed topography, is, I venture to 
think, a relative expression. The topographical considerations of 
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an invader are not absolutely identical with those of the defender 
of a district. I admit that the converse does not altogether 
apply, but for the purposes of the minute I will assume that the 
invaders and defenders of a country look with different eyes on its 
geography. Without aggression, it is obvious that there can be no 
defence. We will therefore put ourselves first in the position of the 
aggressor, and then apply ourselves to the defeat of our own strategy. 
It would to- day be an insult to the meanest capacity to suggest 
that the country here mapped before you is likely to be invaded by 
any power save one. I am not therefore jumping at conclusions, nor 
I trust saying aught at variance with the respect which I especially, 
for many personal reasons, feel towards the Russian nation, and which 
I doubt not is shared by nearly all the members of this Institution, 
when I ask you to consider yourselves for the nonce as the Council 
of War of a Russian Army, which we will imagine to be massed in 
Bessarabia for the invasion of European Turkey. Much that I shall 
put before you is already known, and you will therefore be the 
better able as I proceed to form your own conclusions on the matter 
in hand. 


Invaders’ Topographical Considerations. 


Let us suppose that we have an army consisting of 274,600 
infantry, 12,330 cavalry, and 245 guns. This is the actual strength 
of the army of Kisheneff. Although in a prolonged campaign, the 


deficiency of Officers in the Russian army, amounting to upwards of 
7,000, would be a serious matter, it may be taken for granted, despite 
all that has been said to the contrary, that of late years no finer army 
has been collected together, and what might in some cases be an im- 
portant element for consideration—the object of the mobilization—is 
here one of the principal elements of cohesion and strength. 

We must assume that Constantinople is the objective point. The 
approach thereto is mainly guarded, first by the Danube, and secondly, 
by the Balkan range, sixty miles to the south. Between the Russian 
head-quarters and the first barrier lies Roumania, a dependency of the 
Porte, but a State whose good-will towards the Tsar cannot for an 
instant be doubted. 

In times gone by, the passage of the Russian armies through Mol- 
davia and Wallachia has been a matter of considerable difficulty, 
Now the railway uniting Kisheneff with Odessa passes on to Jassy, 
crossing the Pruth at “Skuljane, and thence runs vid Galatz and 
Bucharest to Giurgevo on the Danube. The possession of this line of 
communication, which the friendly attitude of Roumania secured, 
cannot well be interfered with, even if powers other than. the 
Turkish are brought into defensive action, materially alters the 
condition of things whieh formerly hampered, delayed, impeded 
the plans of Imperial Commanders. It has been insufficiently 
considered by foreign critics. Along this line will be rapidly moved the 
invading army ; by it, Russian supplies may be drawn, losses repaired, 
and wounded sent back. The gauge, it is true, narrows at Jassy, 

‘but the rolling stock of the Roumanian railway is abundant and 
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good, specially prepared, moreover, for the emergency now in con- 
templation. Besides this, with some delay, the space between the 
wheels of the Russian carriages can, by simple arrangement, be con- 
tracted to suit the narrower gauge. On the other hand, if the for- 
tune of war prove adverse, the railway material used south of Jassy 
can be of no avail for pushing into Holy Russia. 

Jassy, Galatz, Bucharest, are all fine towns, possessing great 
resources and much accommodation. Galatz is especially well situated 
on the Danube, and all will be no less serviceable for the establish- 
ment of depdts than for the reception of those who are unable to 
proceed with the advancing armies. Added to this, few troops will 
have to be left to guard the line. The Roumanian army of 60,000 
men will perform that service, and it may well be said that opera- 
tions will begin only at the Danube. 

The outside world has wasted much time in discussing both the 
place and the means of crossing that river. Nearly every place has 
been passed in review from Kalafat on the west to Tultscha on the 
east. Some have thought that the same places will be selected as in 
J828, and they have been among the chief of those who have insuffi- 
ciently considered the new order of things established by the posses- 
sion of the railway. We must bear in mind the character of the 
country on the right bank of the river—Bulgaria; its bad roads and 
the consequent difficulty of preserving lateral communication—its 
impoverished state, and the impossibility of deriving local supplies. 
We must consider the capacity of the Turkish troops in disconnected 
warfare. We must weigh their inherent incapability of moving, 
organising, and controlling large bodies. The result of these reflec- 
tions will be to show that the Russians must move by land on one, or 
at most, two or three lines, and endeavour to reap all the benefit they 
can from superior numbers, organisation and training. 

The points then most favourable for crossing are Giurgevo, 
Olenitza, and Kalarash. On these three points will probably be 
directed the whole force, with the exception of two divisions which 
must prevent or check any Turkish movement on the flank, based on 
Tchernavoda, and facilitated by the railway connecting that place 
with Kustendji. 

Gturgevo is of these three places naturally the most important, and 
there must the gros of the army pass. It is the terminus of the rail- 
way and lies opposite Rustchuk, where the Turks are mainly con- 
centrated. The left bank of the Danube is, as you know, flat and 
marshy; whereas the Turkish bank forms almost throughout its 
course a natural parapet. If there be any exception to this rule it is 
at Giurgevo. A mile below Rustchuk lies the town. A mile from 
the bank, completely screened from the Turkish view by the houses 
and a gentle eminence, is the station. The line runs north-east, 
and it is very seldom that even a thin wave of smoke can be seen 
from any eminence likely to be manned by fez-wearing gunners. 
The Russian troops can therefore be taken to Giurgevo, and the 
artillery formed up without any great fear of molestation. 

Nor need there be any apprehension of the line being seized by the 
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Turks before the Imperial troops arrive. They possess no pontoon train 
nor any means of passage whatever. A division of Roumanian 
soldiery is already at Giurgevo, and it is possible that before the defini- 
tive commencement of hostilities, they may be supplemented by a train 
of heavy guns, a position for which art may establish though nature 
aid not. 

The bombardment of Rustchuk, distant, let us say, 2,000 paces, 
must be preliminary to any attempt at passage. The town built 
mainly of wood, lies in front of the fortress, of bastion type, in de- 
lapidated state, unprovided with guns of any calibre, unsupplied with 
ammunition, and aided only by a recently constructed earth work 
close behind it. My firm conviction is that Rustchuk would be 
evacuated in a few days. The river is about three-quarters of a mile 
broad and flows some two and a-half miles an hour and, the fortress being 
silenced, its passage might be effected by boats, of which at Giurgevo 
there are a large number, flying bridges and probably by pontoons. 

It may be well here to consider how far this passage or that at 
either Olenitza or Silistria, might be impeded by the Turkish flotilla 
onthe Danube. Itconsists of seven small gunboats, each carrying one 
heavy gun, and bearing thin armour. These seven vessels would have 
to guard a line one hundred miles in length. At no place on the right 
bank can they obtain the shelter of a creek from Russian guns. They 
cannot. therefore, remain concealed until the moment of crossing, 
and then come out to thwart it. They may consequently be de- 
stroyed or disabled and must be before a single Russian pontoon is 
pushed into the stream. Their thin armour would barely resist even 
field nine-pounders.! 

I will now pass to Olenitza, about forty miles from Rustchuck 
and twenty-five from Silistria, and situated at the mouth of the 
Dembowitza, which connects it with Bucharest. Here the river is 
800 yards wide, and both banks offer great facilities for the passage of 
an army. Opposite is Turtokai, which I have reason to believe is 
in so ruined a state as to offer but a merely nominal obstacle. The 
Dembowitza will enable Nepokoichitski to mass at Olenitza all neces- 
sary bridging materials as readily as will the railway at Giurgevo. 

Kalarash, opposite Silistria, is the last point of passage. It is, I 
am informed, in the same state in which the events of 1854 left it. 
The river adapts itself here no less than at Olenitza to the operation. 
From Slobodzie a good road leads to the Danube, and from Silistria 
runs the main artery of Bulgaria on to Shumla, which, at Balkan, 
must be the point of concentration. 

To resume, if the passage of the Danube, at these three points of 
Giurgevo, Olenitza and Kalarash, be well preceded by artillery fire 
and be simultaneousl made, it can hardly fail to prove successful. 
The Turks have no means of establishing or maintaining communica- 
tion between Rustchuck, Turtokai, and Silistria, no cavalry, no horses, 
not even a field telegraph. Nor can they cut in between, for means 
of passage they have none. 

1 The Rusgian Field Artillery is considerably heavier than that bearing the same 
designation in the British service. 
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I may here combat that idea that the freezing of the Danube would 
be favourable to the Russians. To begin with, the ice very rarely 
attains sufficient thickness for the passage of an army with its horses, 
guns, and material. But did such an event occur, it would enable 
the Turks, who have no bridging apparatus to cross into the princi- 
pality, to intercept the Russian communications and, it may be, to 
destroy the railway so dearly prized. 

Are the flanks sufficiently provided for? That is an offensive 
movement from either Tchernavoda or Widdin? The former has 
received attention, and the latter may well be left to the interested 
care of the Roumanians. 

I trust, therefore, I have shown you that the passage of the Danube 
presents no serious obstacles. Let us, therefore, consider it accom- 
plished. One thing alone must be always present to the Russian 
Officers—the maintenance of friendly relations with the Roumanian 
peasantry. We must not forget how much the Russians lost in 1828, 
when their Generals exacted at minimum prices, fixed by themselves, 
the provision from the miserable peasantry, of 250,000 measures of 
corn, 400,000 loads of hay, 50,000 barrels of brandy, and 23,000 oxen, 
for which they tendered bills, the payment of which history does not 
record. Sixteen thousand peasants were further requisitioned to 
make hay in the Danubian valley. It is not impossible that the 
memory of this error may yet do the Russians harm with their Bul- 
garian co-religionists. 

But we must push on. As I have already said, Shumla is the first 
point to be gained. 

On tke eastern slope of a chain of mountains, forming as it were 
an advanced post to the Balkan range and separated therefrom by 
the valley of the Kamstchik, Shumla stands at the junction of several 
roads some 700 feet above the Bulgarian plains. The position is 
superb, and skilfully treated, might be made almost impregnable. 
This it certainly is not. The reasons I will hereafter consider. It 
has about 40,000 inhabitants and is placed at the base of the 
heights, instead of having an elevated side within the strongest 
portion of its defences. It is environed to the north-west and 
south by a vast crescent of bold hills, and towards the east by a 
formidable marshy ravine. The town is approached from the north 
by the Silistria road, from the north-west by a road from Rust- 
chuk, from the west by another road from Rustchuk by Osman 
Bazar, and from the east by the road from Pravadi to Karnabat. 
Besides these approaches, by one or more of which it may be turned, 
there is the Rustchuk-Varna Railway. The metals will, of course, 
be destroyed, but the roadway must remain, and it is not, I believe, 
defensible in any part. It runs to within fourteen or fifteen miles 
of the town and forts of Shumla. A station bears its name, but 
the road therefrom is the Silistrian highway No work of any 
description guards this junction, nor is the ground, so far as I re- 
member, well disposed to protect it. You follow me. I propose that 
of the 120,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry, and 150 guns which we suppose 
have crossed at Giurgevo to Rustchuck, three-fourths shall march 
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in parallel columns along the ordinary road, and the railway track 
upon Shumla, keeping up their communications of course, and de- 
riving their supplies from Roumania, while the remainder take the 
circuitous road of Osman Bazar. The line ought to be repaired as 
they proceed, and if no regular carriages are obtainable, a sufficient 
number of trollies may be brought over from Wallachia. A pair of 
horses are, I believe, well able to draw a dozen loaded trollies, each 
holding nearly as much as a military waggon. 

At Turtokai, say 20,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 40 guns, will 
cross. They must make their way by cross country roads to Shumla, 
and this will be the most difficult operation, requiring great care and 
circumspection. 

At Silistria, 60,000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry, and 50 guns, should 
cross, and by the highway effect the junction with the Rustchuk 
columns. 

The force of cavalry ought to be of strength to preserve sufficient 
lateral communication for all practical purposes. 

Shumla is not strictly speaking the key to the Balkan passes, for it 
is twenty miles from them; but at the same time its investment is 
absolutely necessary before the passage of them can be attempted. 

Here we must pause, and look first of all to Varna, seeing what 
diversion may there be made, aud then to Servia, and what assistance 
may thence be expected. 

Varna, as Colonel Evelyn Wood said, has great but unused capa- 
bilities of defence, and the taking thereof, if the Russians held com- 
mand in the Black Sea, no very difficult operation. It must in any 
case be attempted. Successful, it opens, first of all, the through 
railway communication to Rustchuk ; then it enables another attack to 
be directed on Shumla vid Pravadi; and thirdly, renders available the 
coast road to Burgas and the south, through the easternmost slopes of 
the Balkan range. 

To the end of my lecture must I defer this naval question, for it 
concerns not the military geography we are practically considering. 

To Servia then. From the south-eastern frontier of that princi- 
pality, the cause of so much trouble, runs a fair road to Constantinople. 
vid Nish, Sophia, Tatar Bazardjik, Philippolis and Adrianople. The 
distance is between 600 and 700 miles. At Tatar Bazardjik the rail- 
way begins and though, as in the case of the Rustchuk-Varna line 
rolling stock may be removed, it affords another passable track. 


The Servian Army has now been reorganised in four divisions, ° 


numbering altogether 72,000 infantry, 4,800 cavalry, and 218 guns. 
They are sorry troops indeed, but it may be fairly assumed that they 
have been improved during the armistice. They are ready at hand 
on the frontier, and cannot by any possibility have opposed to them 
more than a few thousand Turks. It is therefore clear that they will 
endeavour to effect a diversion in favour of the Russians south of the 
Balkans. There is the fortress and garrison of Widdin to consider. 
Of how many men the latter consists, I cannot say, but it is to my 
mind clear that no considerable force could be spared therefrom, either 
for the invasion of Servia, or the prevention of a Servian advance 
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along the Sophia road—in view of the great importance of the place 
(it is the best Danubian stronghold from every point of view), and the 
possibility of a Roumanian or Russian attack from the opposite bank 
of the river. 

We will now return to Shumla. Fallen into the invader’s hands, 
or completely invested, the passage of the Balkans, the great barrier 
of Turkey, has to be effected. This formidable mountain range, sepa- 
rating Bulgaria from Roumelia, runs from west to east, gradually 
diminishing in height from 5,000 to 3,000 feet, until it abruptly 
terminates at C ape ‘Emineh, between the valleys of the Kamstchik and 
Nadir. Von Moltke’ says, that the difficulty attending the passage of 
the Balkans lies far more in the paucity and bad state of the roads 
than in their height or inaccessibility. The passes, with the single 
exception of the Schibka, (which the Sultan traversed in 1836 in a 
four-horse carriage) are impracticable, or nearly so, for wheels, and 
are little more than bridle paths. There are seven passes over the 
Balkan. 

(1.) Schumla to Karnabat, by Tjalikavak and Dobroll, called the 
Bogaz Pass, very difficult and narrow, easily defended, and combining 
fluvial with mountain impediments. 

(2.) Pravadi, by Koprikoi and Jenikoi to Aidos, called the Chenga 
Pass ; difficult but successfully used in 1829 by General Rudiger, with 


the 7th Russian corps in nine days. 
(3.) The coast road from Varna to Burgas, taken in 1829 by 


General Roth with the 6th corps. 

(4.) Tirnova to Kasanlik—commonly called the Schibka Pass— 
perhaps now the most practicable of all, a road having been made in 
1836, and in any case not very difficult or steep, and easy to be 
forced. 

(5.) Tirnova to Slivno or Islamji—called the Iron Gate (Demir 
Kapu) Pass—very steep, difficult, and almost unexplored. 
(6.) Tirnova, or Osman Bazar, to Kasan, and thence to Karnabat ; 


very difficult. 
(7.) The Lovatz Pass to Tatar Bazardjik, which is almost im- 


ossible. 
. We see, therefore, that three of these passes may be utilized by an 
invading force. What has been done before, may well be done again, 
and I would bring to your recollection how different is the Russian 
Army of to-day from that of 1829. It was then decimated by disease. 
Although the burning sun of noon and the damp cold of midnght will 
again work havoc, medical science is infinitely better able to eope 
with it. Then there were no mountain batteries. Now there will be 
many such, admirably served and mitrailleuses too. Then Moscow 
was, so to speak, the base of operation. Now it will be the pros- 
perous capital of Roumania. What the soldiers of Roth and Rudiger 
accomplished, in forage cap, linen vest, and trousers, great coat rolled 
on right shoulder, and a bag, with a shirt and pair of trousers, and 


1 The question was asked, after the lecture, whether this is the illustrious Field 
Marshal ora relation. The Field Marshal himself is the Officer referred to. He 


was in Turkey in 1829, and again from 1835 to 1841. 
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ten days’ rations on the left, the men of the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicholaievitch ought to accomplish, nearly fifty years later. 

“‘ Miserably fed on that which is not calculated to make men thrive, 
** on black bread, on a sprinkling of meat mixed up with rice, and an 
“herb which makes it sour, with ‘kvas,’ an acid non-intoxicating 
*‘ beverage to drink, the Russian soldier flourishes, and so flourishes 
“that he can endure almost anything. His spirits and good humour 
“ never flag. On the march he has no rival. With their trousers 
* tucked into their boots, the troops step out so fast that if once 100 
** yards ahead no walking effort w ill overtake them ; and thus they can 
go on day after day, existing on food which would leave our men 
“ to starve.” Thus I spoke five years ago, on the Russian Army, and 
this I to-day repeat and confirm. 

It is impossible to suppose that the passes will be neglected by their 
defenders in the same way as in 1829, but the attempt to support the 
Russian land forces by sea will be even more serious and formidable. 
Burgas, is as unprotected as ever, forms as ever an unequalled land- 
ing place. All will turn on the maritime supremacy. Before deciding 
this point in favour of the Ottoman, hear me, Gentlemen, I pray, to 
the end. 

We are dealing to-day but with suppositions. It could not be 
otherwise. Again, I must ask you to suppose the invading Com- 
mander to be crowned with a wreath of laurel. He has passed the 
Balkans. He, like Diebitsch, is Za Balkkanski. He has been joined 
by a reserve of 100,000 men, disembarked from the fleet. With the 
fleet, he must continue in communication, and push on towards the 
Queen of the South. Three roads are open to him, viz. :— 

(1.) From Karnabat by Bujuk Derbend, or The Grand Passage, to 
Adrianople, and thence to Tchatal Burgas. 

(2.) Aidos to Kirk Kilissia, and thence also to Tchatal Burgas. 

(3.) The coast road. 


(74 


Between these, are ample means of communication. The coast. 


is undefended and such supplies as the country does not afford should 
be obtained from the fleet. 

The only serious obstacle is the defile of Bujuk Derbend, the 
passage of which is dangerous and difficult to a degree, unless, as in 
1829, it be wholly neglected. In this road must the main advance be 
made, and if successful, Adrianople is not likely to offer any resist- 
ance. Thence there is the railway to Tchatal Burgas, where the 
junction should be effected with the Aidos corps, and that, I assume, 
will be the same as is disembarked at Varna and moves on Pravadi. 
The Burgas corps should by this time have reached Midiah and have 
established itself firmly across the wooded hills of the Lesser Balkan, 

Now the hope of centuries, the day-dream of all Muscovy, is well 
nigh in sight. Now it will either fall or be safe for years. Islam 
will fight for very existence, aided it may be by other nations. What 
the result will be none can say. It is not my business to inquire. But 
this I re-echo :— 

“ Ah! woe to us, and woe to all who think and feel, 
If once upon the Bosphorus the haughty Russian plants his frozen heel.” 
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Topographical Considerations of Defenders. 


I now come to that part of my task which I will not affect to con- 
ceal is the most agreeable to me, the defence of the status quo in 
European Turkey. No one is more than myself alive to the great 
necessity, to this empire, that the channel of the Bosphorous re- 
main in the hands of a, so to say, neutral power. No one looks 
with greater dread or more misgiving upon the danger that now 
threatens it. Last February, I ventured to tell you how great, in my 
opinion, was the facility with which Constantinople might be taken by 
a coup de main. Few know how near being so acquired was the 
coveted city a few weeks later. A naval demonstration saved it. 
Once in those hostile hands no means would have availed to re-obtain 
possession. But now we have naught to do with this. 

I have endeavoured to show, if an invasion of Turkey shouid take 
place, the probable course of action. I must naturally follow out 
the hypothesis laid down, but here I must inevitably look more closely 
into what is, instead of into what may be. 

The armistice between the Russo-Serbs and the Turks has been 
devoted by the latter to the movement of the bulk of their armies 
from the Servian frontier to the Danubian line. As to the numerical 
nature of this movement, neither I nor anybody in the world can 
inform you. The Seraskier has no idea of the number of men on 
which he, at any given time or place, can count, what their weapons 
may be, or any particulars about them. The Commander-in-Chief can 
form a more proximate, but at best, only a rough idea. The same 
state of blissful ignorance and indifference reigns in the minds of the 
great majority of the officers. The battalions and almost the com- 
panies are indiscriminately formed. The Turk is a glorious soldier in 
the hour of danger. His courage is heroic, his discipline perfect, but 
no Turk has the faintest notion of organisation. I had some cause in 
1875 to think that the utmost resources of the Sublime Porte con- 
sisted of 300,000 men. Not less than 25,000 must have been either 
killed or lost to service by exposure and the incredible hardships to 
which they have been exposed. Fifty thousand must be scattered 
in the various garrisons of the empire. Twenty thousand must be 
about the Montenegrin and Servian frontiers. Fifty thousand have 
probably not responded to the call to arms, or have been detained at 
home by sickness. Thirty thousand or more are, I believe, in Asia 
Minor. Altogether, deducting the extraordinary demands upon the 
military resources of the Sultan, nothing leads to the belief that there 
are more than 100,000 Turkish troops on the whole Danubian line, in- 
cluding Shumla and Varna, or, at the most liberal estimate, about half 
the number that the Russians will be able to bring to bear. Of these 
some 60,000 are probably at Rustchuk, 20,000 at Shumla, and the 
remainder at Varna, Silistria, Hirsova, and Tchernavoda. 

Now, had I but a theoretical acquaintance with the country, it is 
possible that I might persuade myself to believe that Rustchuk, 
Silistria, Varna and Shumla formed a Turkish quadrilateral. I might 
imagine that Kustchuk had long since been prepared to meet the now 
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threatening danger, that Silistria was in a perfect state of defence, 
Varna ready to ward off attack and Shumla to stand a siege. That 
guns of heavy calibre were ready on the ramparts, that every engine 
of destruction and resistance had been collected, and that, in short, 
although inferior in numbers, the Turks were so prepared to take 
advantage of the topographical blessings showered on them by heaven, 
as to make a Russian invasion almost an impossibility. I would that 
I could thus delude myself. 

From the Danube to Constantinople, from Nish to Burgas, nothing 
is ready. Money has failed. The fortresses are falling daily into 
greater ruin. They are unprovided with any modern improvement, 
they are well nigh bare of heavy ordnance, and where there is ord- 
nance there is neither shot nor shell. One regiment is armed with 
this rifle, another with that. Both are unserviceable. For neither are 
there cartridges. Provisions are wanting, clothing is lacking, transport 
there is none. Add to this, the terrible state which the troops are 
in. Egyptians, Ethiopians, natives of Bagdad, fig-pressers of Smyrna 
have, throughout av unusually severe winter, felt the frost and seen 
the snow, to them before unknown, unprovided too with that clothing 
and nourishment which alone could protect them from the wintry 
blast and leave them fit for the coming struggle. The Stafford 
House Committee was not formed an hour too soon, nay, too late 
I fear, unless liberally supported, to stem the ravages of exposure and 
disease. Consider these things, and recognise how ill-founded is the 
prevalent idea of the ‘‘man in the street,” ‘“‘Oh! the Turks will give 
““a very good account of themselves.” ‘They will easily drive back 
“the Russians.” Such opinions are based upon no data, are incorrect, 
extremely pernicious in their tendency—delusive to the Turks, delusive 
to England. Again, how utterly wanting the Turks are in officers is 
undeniable. But some will tell you “ As soon as the war begins 300 
** or 400 Englishmen will be on the scene of action in Turkish uni- 
‘“‘ form.” How they are to get there, to learn the language, to be ap- 
pointed to regiments, to instruct their men, to establish some sort of 
organisation in time to render the smallest service, is to me a pro- 
found mystery. Before they have packed up their portmanteaus, the 
Danube will have been crossed, and “if there be any Power desirous of 
“‘ defending Constantinople, the troops thereof will have to take the 
“ field very soon after that event.” 

Now, the Turkish inferiority and mal-preparation on the Danube 
being admitted, what course should be adopted by Abdul Kerim Pasha 
and Suleiman Pasha? The former will probably be true to his 
reputation and be very slow to adopt any course at all. But great 
things may be expected of the latter who has superseded Mehmet 
Kyoub. Yet, the best man for the situation is certainly the junior 
brigadier in the Turkish service, whose ability is universally recog- 
nised, and who has the good wishes of every British soldier. He, 
with Mehmet Ali and Bluhm Pasha—Germans in the service of the 
Porte—might speedily inaugurate a better state of things. It being, 
as I have said, probable that Rustchuk-Giurgevo will be the main 





‘ point of attack, there a most vigorous resistance ought to be made, by, 
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say 20,000 out of the 100,000 available men. The line of retreat on 
Shumla by the railway will be open to the very last minute. At 
Silistria the passage must likewise be disputed—the retreat being 
secure—but at Turtokai a large defending force would run great risk. 
Varna should be garrisoned by not less than 10,000 men. Until the 
Danube is crossed, there can be little use in keeping more than two or 
three brigades at Shumla, for the garrison will be brought up to 
twenty-five or thirty thousand men when the Rustchuk and Silistrian 
corps are driven back. A larger force would probably be an encum- 
brance. 

If we adopt the above figures as a rough basis of calculation, we have 
fully 50,000 men unemployed. To risk these on the Danube with no 
means of retreat would be madness. No time should be lost in shipping 
them from Varna to Burgas. There, all round the bay, earthworks 
should be thrown up. The Bay, or rather Gulf, of Burgas is abont 
twenty miles in extent, looking north-east. It has a general depth of 
about twelve fathoms. Good anchorage abounds; and there is an 
excellent harbour at Sizeboli, a little to the south, inclosed by a head- 
land, completely sheltering it. The gulf itself is very capable of 
defence, and throws out two peninsulas, which might be made very 
strong. At Aidos—the most central position for repulsing the hostile 
columns as they debouch from the passes of the Balkans—an en- 
trenched camp should be formed, albeit Aidos lends itself little for 
defence, but there is no other place equally advantageous in point 
of situation. Karnabat should nevertheless not be neglected, but of 
its capabilities I know nothing. If the Russians succeed in forcing 
their way through the Balkan, whether with or without the co-opera- 
tion of the sea-forces, a stand ought to be made at Bujuk Derbend. 
That forced, nothing very serious intervenes until within twenty miles 
of Constantinople. Yet the coast road is woody, mountainous and 
difficult, affording many defensive positions. 

I am aware that an opinion prevails in many quarters that the 
Turks will do best to concentrate their whole army south of the 
Balkans, and leave the passage of the Danube to take care of itself. 
With great deference, I cannot hold this view. Brilliant opportunity 
of inflicting loss on the enemy would be let slip. If unopposed, his 
enthusiasm would increase as the Turkish confidence declined. Bulgari., 
moreover, thus got possession of, would not be easily recoverable by 
the most skilful diplomatists. Again the southern and south-eastern 
slopes of the Balkans are far steeper and more difficult than the 
northern, thus rendering their defence, if acquired by the Russians, 
an easy matter. Besides, if Bulgaria was abandoned, the passage of 
the passes would be greatly facilitated. The Turks defeated south of 
the Balkans, the uncommenced lines of Constantinople would be 
their only hope. I submit therefore that while securing the safety of 
half their forces in Roumelia, the Turks must oppose the Russians 
inch by inch, partly to gain time for the artificial defence of the 
passes and defiles of the capital, partly to enable allies to appear on 
the scene, partly to exhaust the Russian treasury, and partly to ex- 
pose the hostile army to the dangers of the variable climate. 
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One word as to the defence of Constantinople. Three plans have 
been prepared: one by a Royal Engineer of unequalled ability, an- 
other by an Englishman, and the third by a German in the service 
of the Sultan. These three plans all amount to much the same thing 
—the defence of the line—twenty-five miles in length, extending from 
Derkos and Buyuk Chekmidji. As Sir John Burgoyne said, months 
of labour might render this position impregnable by land. As yet, 
though, not a shovelful of earth has been turned. If made, it will be 
vigorously supported by sea, but with what chance of success nobody 
can say. 

A few words more, Gentlemen, and I have done. I have taken no 
account of the influence that may be exercised by Austria on possible 
operations. That influence is very considerable. I had almost said 
paramount. Opposed to Russian views, she would take the invading 
army directly in flank, and the best troops would have to be detached 
to meet the attack. So serious would this be that it is very doubtful if 
in the face of it the Danube even could be crossed. This is General 
K'adeyeff’s opinion, and Russia bas no abler man. If Austria decide 
to oppose by force of arms any encroachment upon Ottoman territory, 
and firmly show that she means to act up to her decision, there will be 
no war. But will she so decide, will she so declare herself? Self- 
interest would urge her to it. Yet the probability is she will let 


things take their course, trust to others, equally menaced, to fight her 


battles, and if the worst come to the worst, operate with almost 
certain effect upon the rear and flanks ofthe army, exhausted by a 
long campaign, supported by an almost empty exchequer. For these 
reasons I have not taken so wide a survey as I might have. 

Give me, however, one minute for naval considerations. The twenty 
ironclads of Hobart Pasha are in the order in which so valued an officer 
might be expected to have them. What have the Russians to bring 
against them ? I know not. Thus ignorant it appears impossible to fore- 
tell which will have the supremacy in the Black Sea. It is certain that 
some of the fleet must remain to guard the Bosphorus, some to pro- 
tect the Dardanelles, until another nation intervenes. Thus not more 
than ten vessels will be available for free operation. Against these, I 
believe, the Russians will have three or four circular ironclads, and a 
large fleet of gunboats, heavily armed, and drawing very little water. 
The Russian aspiration is that while their cannon is superior to the 
Turkish, they will by hugging the coast be able to keep out of reach 
of the heavy vessels of the Sublime Porte, and having little to fear 
from land defences, will be able to support their armies. 

But all this belongs entirely to the region of speculation, and [ 
sincerely apologise for venturing to put it before you. I fear I have 
trespassed too long on your attention. Accept, Gentlemen, the expres- 
sion of my gratitude, and suffer me to conclude with the hope that 
whatever happens, British interests may remain* uninjured and 
intact. 
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Vice-ApmiraL Sir FREDERICK W. E. NICOLSON, Bart, C.B., 
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COLLAPSING BOATS. 
By the Rev. E. L. Brertnoy, M.A.! 


Great, if not the greatest, amongst the wonders and signs of the times 
in which we live is the enormous expansion of international com- 
munication. Itis probable that for every one person that travelled 
by sea or land fifty years ago, a thousand travel now. Queens, 
Emperors, and Princes obey the new law that steam has enacted, and 
by its mighty aid pass over continents and seas with far less hesitation 
than of yore they visited a town or province a score of leagues distant 
from their capitals. 

At once the cause and the effect of this craving of the civilized 
world for running to and fro, has been a rapid development of ocean- 
going ships, till at this day floating palaces of huge dimensions, defying 
winds and waves, varry their human freights across every ocean and 
sea with a speed and regularity our fathers would have deemed in- 
credible. 

Still the march of improvement and developement goes on, and as 
the science of navigation receives fresh accessories, it is reasonable to 
hope and believe that individual risk of life in travelling by sea is less 
than it used to be. Yet from the very nature of the case, and the 
multitude of human beings collected in one ship, the calamity of the 
wreck or collision is incomparably more awful than it ever was be- 
fore; for there is a want which till now has never been supplied, the 
want of a sure and ever ready means of refuge when the great fabric 
of the floating palace burns or sinks. 

The object of this paper is to lay before the members of the Royal 
United Service Institution, and the nation, with humility allied with 
confidence, a really practical way of meeting the deficiency above 
mentioned. 

It is not denied that boats and lifeboats now carried by ships have 
made considerable progress in numbers, size, and efficiency, especially 
in ths magnificent Indian troop-ships, and the passenger-steamers in 


1 The publication of this paper has been unavoidably postponed.—Eb. 
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the great ocean steam companies; nevertheless, it is sadly true that no 
such skip when carrying her full number of troops or passengers, can 
also carry a supply of seaworthy boats to save one half of them in case 
of necessity. 

For instance, let us take Her Majesty’s Indian troop-ships. It is 
not uncommon for one of these magnificent vessels to convey at one 
time 1,700 men, women and children; every available spot in which a 
boat can be stowed is utilized, so that each of these ships carries 
fourteen boats, four of them being the largest troop-boats hitherto 
known; yet were a fatal accident to happen to such a ship, which 


God forbid, and by some unheard-of discipline, or self-denial, all those. 


boats were safely launched and completely filled with people, only 
600 at the utmost could be saved, and 1,100 must inevitably perish. 

In emigrant ships the deficiency reaches its most appalling limit. 
The legislature cannot enjoin impossibilities. The regulations of the 
Board of Trade with respect to boats have little or no regard to the 
number of crew and passengers, but only to the tonnage of the ship, 
and thus it came to pass that in two typical cases of frightful loss of 
life by collision and fire—the ‘ Northfleet’’ and the ‘‘ Cospatrick”— 
the official report of the Board cf Trade enquiry, after stating the num- 
bers and capacities of the boats, and thus shewing that they would not 
have held one-third of the human beings, makes this startling anounce- 
ment almost in the same words in each case, that ‘‘ the ship was well 
supplied in boats, which were in excess of what is required by law.” 
That such a state of things should be tolerated is a reproach to the 
intelligence and humanity of the age. Two years ago, the Board of 
Trade sent two nautical surveyors to Romsey, to inspect and report 
upon some of my large collapsing lifeboats building there. That the 
report was highly satisfactory I have reason to know, but no action 
was taken upon it. It is true that Sir Charles Adderley’s Merchant 
Shipping Bill of last session, in its first draft, contained a clause 
which practically amounted to “lifeboat accommodation for all 
hands;” but, in its second edition, the life-saving clause was sadly 
curtailed. It never became law; and, I believe, in the Bill now in 
Committee, ‘‘sauvetage”’ is entirely passed over. Thus, though it is 
perfectly well known at the Board of Trade that it is no longer im- 
possible to supply any amount of lifeboats to every ship, passengers, 
emigrants, and crews, are still sent to sea without any refuge from the 
dreadful calamities of fire, wreck, or collision. Forsooth it is the law 
of the first maritime nation in the world.’ 

But it is not only the deficiency of boat accommodation that 
occasions a frightful loss of human life. There is another fatal evil, 
which is very frequent even in those cases in which the numbers of 
persons are small, and that is the practice rendered necessary in bad 
weather of carrying the boats inboard on the booms, or chocks, or 
skids, so that though the boats might be sufficient, they cannot be 
got out in time. Such was the case with the ill-fated “ Strathmore,” 
and probably the “ Strathclyde ”’ too. 

Since this paper was read the “ Merchant Shipping Bill ” has passed, without 
any clause relating to increase or improvements of the means of saving life at sea! 
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It would be ungracious of me to ignore the efforts made by others to 
remedy this state of things by various kinds of life-saving apparatus, 
such as deck-houses disporting themselves as floating arks, as a dis- 
tinguished member of my profession recommends, or several varieties 
of bridge ‘‘life-rafts,” as they are called; or again, the many puffed 
up bags of india-rubber. In my humble opinion all these, laudable 
and ingenious as they are, prove the existence of a great want rather 
than supply it. 

The two great desiderata of the boat system of every ship are, first, 
their supply should be abundant, and second, that they should be so 
stowed as to be available at any moment without the labour of hoisting 
out. Both these advantages are secured by the system of collapsing 
boats, which I have the honour to bring forward now; for not only 
can boats of this kind be carried in numbers and capacities far exceed- 
ing those now in use, but owing to their great compressibility they 
can be carried outboard without the slightest risk of imjury, in fact 
they collapse into about one-sixth of their breadth when open. 

It may be interesting to some present on this occasion, if I relate 
briefly the history of the collapsible boat. It is closely connected with 
the narrative of the ‘ Orion,” which ran on a rock on a clear and still 
summer night in June, 1849, near Portpatrick, when nearly 150 of the 
crew and passengers (chiefly first-class) were drowned. Whilst 
drawing for an engraving the final plunge of this favourite but luck- 
less steamer, I suddenly conceived the idea of building a boat with 
longitudinal timbers jointed at each end, and substituting a flexible 
material for the ordinary planking. That the first impression of a 
ranvas boat is doubtful, if not decidedly adverse, can scarcely be a 
matter of surprise, though [ think a stronger and far more reasonable 
prejudice against that treacherous gum called caoutchouc or india- 
rubber has retarded for a quarter of a century the adoption of this 
invention. Had there indeed existed, a desire, either in the Royal or 
Mercantile Marine, for such an augmentation of ships’ boats as this 
system rendered possible, this only objection would soon have been 
removed, and a far better and cheaper material substituted for it, sue 
as [nowemploy. But there was no such desire, and though I spent 
£6,000 in those days in proving the admirable qualities of these boats, 
the world was not ready for them, and the world would not have 
them. To this day, where they are most wanted, they are not to be 
found, for the owners of emigrant ships will do nothing beyond what 
the law enforces. In making this statement I bring no charge of 
indifference against this large and influential class, for their conduct 
may well be explained without such an imputation. I have reason to 

. know that what they fear in adopting such a comprehensive system as 
this, is not expense, but responsibility. At present they are not held 
liable for the lives of their passengers and crews, simply because 
adequate refuges are counted impossible. Thus they act strictly up 
to the law and the regulations of the Board of Trade, and are jealous 
of anything that tends to fasten upon them a responsibility from 
which they are now free, for once prove that it is possible and easy to 

earry lifeboats for all hands, the strong voice of publie opinion will 
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Fig. L.—L. Boat collapsed against bulwarks. 2. Same boat expanded automatically 
on letting go the gripes, @ a. 
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N.B.—The shaded spaces are 8 air-cells between 
the skins, all separate and watertight. 

The timbers are all longitudinal, and the skins are 
composed of the strongest woven hemp, waterproofed, 
that can be made. 
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hold them responsible for human lives. I have alluded to the primd 
facie distrust of canvas boats, but I think I can truly say that perfect 
confidence is restored in the minds of those who examine the peculier 
construction of my lifeboats. You will perceive that the timbers 
which are jointed together at the ends are broad and fiat, and that the 
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Fig. 3.—Side elevation of the above. 











Fig. 2.~-Gunwale plan of the same boat, drawn to a smaller scale. 














canvas is secured in two separate skins, one to their outer, the other to 
their inner edges, thus the bottom and sides of the boat are divided 
into as many distinct and separate compartments as there are spaces 
between the timbers, so that in case of injury the water enters no 
further than the damaged compartment, and the efficiency of the boat 
is not perceptibly impaired. 
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I shall call your attention to many details of construction in these 
boats which will be far better understood by examining the specimers 
than by any oral or written description. I will only add that these 
details have required an enormous amount of careful consideration, 
and that now they are thoroughly practical and efficient. 

I rejoice to say, with deep thankfulness, that through the most 
humane and highly intelligent recognition of the value of these boats 
by the Director of Transports, I have the full support of the Admiralty 
and the Indian Council, and I am now engaged in executing orders 
by which all Her Majesty’s troop ships will be abundantly supplied. 

The plan and manner of stowing these boats in the above ships is 
the following :— 

Each ship carries four large troop boats, 38 feet long; the davits of 
these boats will be increased in strength and spread, so that they will 
hang about 2 feet 6 inches clear of the top rail, and in this space, 
i.e., between the ordinary troop boat and the netting the collapsers 
will be placed, their weight supported by their spans or slings upon 
the straight parts of the davits. When the boats have to be put out 
the ordinary boat is lowered first, the tackles are then overhauled and 
hooked to the slings of the collapser, which, when its gripes or frap- 
ping lines are cast off, swings out and opens itself by its own weight, 
it is then lowered like other boats. In hoisting, the collapser is raised 
first, collapsed by its own weight and boused in, the tackles are then 
fleeted, and the other boat is hoisted. But this is not the only method 
of carrying collapsers. In Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Assistance” they 
are stowed abreast of the foremast, or a little more forward, upon 
straight wooden davits, which are topped up into a vertical posi- 
tion when the boats are hoisted and collapsed like the model before 
you. 


Boats for Horses and Artillery. 


I have just delivered at Portsmouth a pair of very remarkable 
collapsers, which, I have reason to hope, will be found extremely 
useful. They are probably much larger than any boats ever seen in 
the Royal Navy, being 40 feet long and 13 feet 4 inches wide, and, 
carrying their beam with a rather flat floor, well fore and aft, they 
have very great displacement, at least 30 tons, in fact, they will draw 
only about two feet with a weight of 20 tons. The bottoms of these 
boats are divided into cellular compartments 20 inches deep, above 
which their platforms or decks, nearly 12 feet wide, are raised above 
the load water line, so that with their gunwales let down to the same 
level, they will still carry all their freights. 

A long rectangular space amidships bounded by haunch rails 
28 feet x 6 feet is devoted to horses, of which each will carry twelve 
with parting bars between, or fifteen without. This space is divided 
into three 9 feet 4 inches x 6 feet, and when a gun is to be carried, 
the horses are put in the two end spaces and the gun with one or two 
more horses in the middle one, thus each boat will land a 16-pounder 
‘ field gun with nine horses when the parting-bars are used, and eleven 
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or twelve herses without them, and there still remains room on the 
ends and wings for 60 or 70 men. 

When required to land on a beach or a flat shore, one gunwale is 
let down, and by means of a brow or broad gang-board, the gun is 
wheeled out and the horses follow. Below the haunch-rails are 
longitudinal bars 20 inches above the deck, and when the boats are 
used to land troops, or for the still more important purpose of saving 
life in case of accident, the parting bars are made use of as thwarts. 
The compartments thus arranged, one forward and the other aft, may 
be surrounded and covered over with canvas, giving shelter to 50 
persons seated on the thwarts, and leaving the ends and the midships 
space for working long oars. 

The stems and stern-posts of these boats terminate in very sub- 
stantial bollards, which are very convenient when towed, or anchored 
at both ends broadside to a beach. 


Their use for Purposes of Offence. 


Experiments made with boats smaller and far inferior in strength 
to those just described, proved that they can be used with heavy guns 
which would be fatal to solid boats, for their great elasticity and the 
absence of solid planking enables them to withstand any amount of 
concussion and recoil without injury. With a 95-cwt. 68-pounder, 
or its equivalent of more modern type, and the boat’s crew it would 
draw only 12 or 14 inches of water; and I am quite prepared to put 
either of these horse collapsers to this test if it be so desired, firing it 
either forward or aft. I humbly suggest that there are many circum- 
stances of attack in shallow waters where such a light draught flotation 
for a long range gun might be found extremely useful. But having, 
as in duty bound, briefly alluded to this kind of service, I leave it to 
other heads and hands to make this warlike application. My province 
and aim is saving life and not destroying—to produce not a deathbout, 
but such a lifeboat as can be carried by any ship in any required 
numbers, and in such a way as to be instantaneously available in 
case of need. 


Arctic Sledge-Boats. 


Dinghies of the smallest dimensions are built on this principle, and 
are in very great demand in all parts of the world for purposes of 
exploration and pleasure. Captain Nares has three of them which 
promise to be very useful to the sledge parties now, as we hope, on 
their triumphant progress to the North Pole. Others are now in use 
by two different parties exploring Central Africa. The smallest of 
these boats weighs 40 lbs., and collapses into about four inches. The 
most convenient and safest way to use them for crossing and navigat- 
ing rivers and lakes is to combine two such boats together, more 
‘‘ Castalia,’”? when the twins will carry from eight to ten men. 
Collapsed, and slung between two men, the pair of boats with seats, 
mast, sail, and sculls forms a package eight feet long and eight inches 
wide, weighing less than 1 ewt. 
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Pontoon Bridges. 


Very excellent bridges of all sizes and to carry all weights, from 
men in single file to the passage of the heaviest siege train or ele- 
phants, can be made on this plan of much less weight, and requiring 
less than half the number of wagons necessary in the most approved 
bridge-trains now in use. 

I submit that very light bridges of this kind would be useful for 
infantry. I constructed a bridge in this manner and threw it across 
the river Test a few weeks ago, over which I sent our Volunteer corps, 
and then made them stand upon it as close as possible. The result 
was highly satisfactory, and proved that one horse or mule can easily 

varry two such boats with twenty feet of road-way complete, with 
anchors, ropes, and sculls. 

With respect to large and heavy bridges, the following will give 
some idea of what may be done on this plan. 

The ordinary pontoon boat is twenty-two feet long and about 
four wide, weighing 900 lbs. Only one of these can be carried on a 
wagor. Iam prepared to put on one wagon, in the same length and 
breadth, three or even four boats of far greater buoyancy and of equal 
strength, the total aggregate weight of “which shall not exceed half a 
ton. The peculiar “construction of these boats admits of a better 
mechanical arrangement of baulks and chesses, so as to produce a 
greater degree of strength with a less weight of material than in the 
bridges now in existence. 


Boats for Yachts, Sc. 


These are made of all sizes, and are found to be superior in speed, 
stability, and safety to wooden gigs. A nine feet dinghy four feet 
wide weighs about 70 lbs., and shuts into less than six jingles. 

A very handsome gig 26 X 52 with mahogany thwarts and all 
complete, weighs about 44 cwts., and shuts into less than a foot. 


A New Method of Lowering the above, and all kinds of Ship’s Boats. 


Two deeply grooved rope-wheels attached to whelp wheels, are con- 
nected together by an endless chain; one of these is placed by each 
davit, and the chain lies under the rail. The usual falls are used, but 
instead of belaying the ropes at once to the cleats or belaying-pins, 
they are first passed round the grooved wheels, and thus ‘ married,” 
so that neither of them can run out without the other. The stoppage 
of one stops the other; thus it is impossible for the boat to be lowered 
except on an even keel. One man at either end, whether in the boat 
or on board the ship, can lower the boat evenly and safely, for the 
control of one fall is, by means of the chain “ messenger,’’ communi- 
cated equally to the other. 


Mr. Strrriine Lacon: I should be glad, Sir Frederick Nicolson, in the presence 
of Sir William Mends, to offer an observation or two, not with regard to these 
appliances—but how they are to be released from the ship. At the Admiralty 
tome years ago, I was almost laughed at for imagining that any person could 
‘utiempt to lower a boat at full speed, but the case of the “Amazon,” a West 
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Indian mail steamer, twenty-five years ago, may be recollected, where they were not 
able to stop the engines, the vessel tore along through the water at full speed, and 
the boats, hanging in the position of the one before us, were all dragged under water 
and swamped ; therefore I wish to speak of the necessity of having some efficient plan 
by which you can get the boat detached from the vessel. What has occurred in 
the Admiralty Court to-day and on Saturday? The mate of the “ Franconia”’ 
told us that after the accident to the “Strathclyde,” the “ Franconia ”’ lowered her 
boats (I think five or six), within four feet of the water; and his evidence is that 
it is dangerous to lower a boat going at half speed. ‘ You cannot lower a boat,” 
says the mate of the “ Franconia,” “ unless the vessel is stopped.” Now I am not 
going to advocate any particular principle of detaching the boats from the ship, 
but I wish to say, in face of the evidence of this German officer to-day, that [ 
myself was lowered, twenty-five years ago, in the presence of several thousand 
people at Folkestone, six times over (four men each time being in the boat with 
me), and the vessel steaming at full speed, or 13 knots. Ifthe thing could be done 
off Folkestone, I say the thing can be done on any occasion. Admirable as I 
believe this boat to be, and perhaps no person is more competent to judge of the 
merits of the boat itself than Sir William Mends, I denounce these tackles by 
which the boat is held, and if there is any speed upon that vessel you cannot get 
the boat detached from the ship. It is a principle in mechanics that in raising 
a weight you require a power. That power is the tackles by which the boat is 
raised, but as soon as the boat is at the requisite elevation, the power which is 
now only in the way, ought to be removed, and the boat will go down of her 
own weight if the descent is only regulated by some requisite appliance. That is 
the principle upon which I acted twenty-five years ago. I say the thing is to be 
done, and that I myself was in a boat with four men, and we were lowered going 
13 knots an hour; and yet the mate of the “ Franconia” yesterday said in court 
it was not safe to lower a boat except the ship was stopped. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Witt1AM Menps, K.C.B.: The lowering apparatus is a thing 
quite apart from the boat itself. Every one of the boats in our troop ships is 
really hung by the disengaging hook, so that each one of them lowered from those 
ships would be detached and disengaged, and clear herself uniformly. I can 
scarcely understand any seaman of the present day saying a boat cannot be lowered 
equably and detached, with such appliances as we now have. Very many plans for 
disengaging boats of course come before the Admiralty, and it would be very 
invidious if I were to name one more than another, but to the present time every 
one of the boats of the Indian troop ships is hung by Kynaston’s hook. There 
is no reason whatever why a disengaging hook should not be applied in lowering 
these collapsing boats, but the point we are discussing now is the boat and not the 
hook. 

Mr. Strruine Lacon: I merely mention what came before the Admiralty Court 
to-day, and I wish to call attention to the fact that there is a great fleet of Ger- 
man vessels almost daily coming to this country, and that according to the evid- 
ence of their officers they cannot lower a boat unless the ship is stopped. 

Sir Witi1aAm Mewps: I should like to say a word with reference to the subject- 
matter of the lectwre to which we have listened. It has been on my mind for 
years that the vast number of people we carry on troop ships is quite beyond 
the boat service supplied for conveying them in case of disaster, but I have 
consoled myself always with the idea that in. past times our three-deckers never 
carried boats for all their crew; and I believe no ironclad of the present day 
carries boats for her complement; and I have further consoled myself in the 
fact that the structure and arrangements of the Indian troop ships, and all other 
troop ships under the Admiralty, are as perfect as human foresight could 
suggest, and that the ships are in themselves as safe as it is possible to make 
them, whilst ordinary boats are supplied in number as many as we can put into 
them, and they are of the very best description. Nevertheless, with the boats and 
with the large raft in the Indian troop ships, which holds about 330 people when 
put together, and is very useful for many purposes, we do not carry more than 
about 800 people. Mr. Berthon referred to the pontoon raft. Iam of opinion, 
with reference to the raft, which does not merit the name of an invention, that in 
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case of any serious calamity, such as the ship on fire, or on shore, with little or 
no prospect of getting off, it might be available, not as a whole, but by using two 
of the pontoons at a time, connected by rough spars with a platform of hatchway 
gratings. I have, however, been so struck by this invention of the collapsing boat 
that when, a few months ago, it was for the first time brought to my notice by Mr. 
Berthon himself, I requested some of the members of the Board of Admiralty to come 
to my room to see the model, and we were so impressed with the principle, that I 
obtained permission to go to where they were built to examine the structure and 
method of building for myself. Officers were also sent by order of the Board 
from the Comptroller's department to examine it, and their report was most 
favourable. I made a report at great length, recommending its adoption, at 
any rate to give it a serious trial, and happily, as Mr. Berthon observed, Mr. 
Plimsoll has, as he has also said wisely in much, unwisely in some, called public 
attention to the subject of safety of life at sea, and I think what has occurred will 
really bring about in time a supply of these boats to almost all ships carrying large 
numbers of people. When I drew up my report to the Board, I did not know that 
in June, 1854, a very favourable report had been made by experienced practical 
officers of Portsmouth Dockyard on the mechanical construction and probable 
durability of such boats, and that it was laid before the House of Commons by order, 
but from that time to this it has hung fire. I had heard of the boat, and my much 
lamented friend, the late Admiral Halsted, introduced it in some ship models of his 
own; but I thought that my friend was one who put too many eggs into one 
basket, and in ignorance of the principle, as well as of its value, I did not look 
into it as I ought. But when I came to examine it for myself, I felt I had been 
wrong; and I can assure you all, I shall sleep more soundly in my bed when I feel 
that all troop ships are carrying boats capable of accommodating the whole of the 
people they convey. These Indian ships carry 1,650 to 1,700 souls, while their 
boats and rafts will only take 800. If any calamity were to befall one of these 
ships, and it could be shown that advantage had not been fully taken of such an 
invention as this, it would be such a reflection on those entrusted with the respon- 
sibility, as would not unjustly rouse public indignation to a high pitch. The 
Board of Admiralty and the Secretary of State for India in Council viewed it, as is 
their duty, and ordered these boats to be built and supplied to all troop ships. 

As it has heretofore been considered impracticable, without the most serious 
inconvenience to other important matters connected with the working of the ship, 
to supply room for ordinary boats or rafts in suflicient number, so does it now 
appear to me, become criminal to neglect taking advantage of this great invention 
otf Mr. Berthon’s genius, a collapsible boat, which is at the same time a perfect life- 
boat. It: is but just to him to say that his plan of stocking each boat with a supply 
of provisions and water so that she shall be always ready in her collapsed condition 
for the people she can save, is as ingenious as the principle of the structure is clever, 
and affords to my mind no excuse to those who neglect to adopt it in ships crowded 
with human beings ; for it must be borne in mind that this description of boat, 
though piled to the gunwales with human beings, cannot be swamped, as would be 
the case with ordinary boats. 

Tho adaptation of this description of boat to military purposes, such as the 
landing and embarking of field artillery or cavalry on a beach, is exemplified in the 
models before you; for pontoon purposes, it equally merits the attention and con- 
sideration of both services, but as it is not improbable that on this subject a discus- 
sion may take place on a future day, I do not think it necessary to enlarge upon 
it beyond saying that two boats, 40 feet by 18, similar to the models on the 
table, have been built and are about to be tried at Portsmonth in landing and em- 
barking field artillery on a beach. 

Lord ALFRED CuuRcHILL: Sir Frederick Nicolson and Gentlemen, some few 
years ago I crossed to New York in one of the largest ships of the Inman line. 
She was 450 feet in length and carried ten boats of the ordinary construction, but 
these were either fitted upon chocks or upon booms, and fitted over the deck, so 
that you positively could not walk up and down it. The boats were all inboard, 
and were so fitted that in the event of sudden emergency, it would be ten to one if 

« they could be used at all. There were 1,350 souls on the ship, 1,000 ordinary 
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emigrants and 350 first-class passengers and crew, and I must say every day I felt 
some amount of trepidation and fear of any accident happening to the ship, because 
I felt convinced that the first-class passengers would have no chance whatever. There 
would have been no discipline ; the whole of the bone and sinew comprised in the 
lower orders would have mastered us, swamped the boats, and probably a very large 
number of lives would have been lost. I must say when I saw those boats at your 
factory at Romsey, Mr. Berthon, in the autumn, I was very much struck with them 
indeed, as everybody must be. The exceeding simplicity of their construction, and 
the admirable arrangements you have shown us for lowering them, at once commend 
them to the judgment of any person of any thought or consideration. One great 
advantage, besides the collapsing principle, is the facility with which the boat can 
be carried outside the ship, so that all that heavy labour, the necessity to hoist an 
ordinary boat, is obviated. The only point which at that time I raised to you, which 
I think you satisfactorily settled in my mind, was the possibility of the cloth crack- 
ing when laid by for any time. I think as long as a boat is exposed and open, there 
is no fear whatever, because the action of the air and water upon it would keep it 
moist ; but whether when laid by, as it probably would be for a long period of time 
in ships in harbour, and not being looked after, there would be any liability of the 
canvas cracking, was the point I mentioned. I think you explained to me the reason 
why there was no fear, but still it would be satisfactory if you could satisfy others in 
the same direction. I do sincerely hope that in tlie approaching Exhibition in Brussels, 
which is to be opened in June by the King of the Belgians, these boats will form a 
very prominent part. I am certain it is one of the questions which will be discussed 
at the Congress on that occasion, and I hope it will lead to their introduction on 
buard every passenger ship. 

The Rev. Mr. BertHon: With respect to the mode of detaching, I did not put this 
forth as the way in which the boat was to be hung. I was exhibiting the boat, not 
the lowering gear. All sorts of contrivances may be adopted, and I do not for one 
moment suppose that this is the only way of detaching the boats. 

With respect to Sir William Mend’s observations, I am exceedingly obliged to him 
for the kind way in which he has spoken, and not only that, but for the far more than 
kind way, in which, with so much intelligence and humanity, he has seen what may 
be made of this invention. I am sure that without his help I should have been still 
in that quandary in which I had been labouring for many a long year. 

With respect to the pontoon raft, Iam by no means wishing to disparage that, 
because I think it is a capital thing: but all I want to say is, in a sea-way out in 
the middle of the Atlantic it could not be used as a boat might be used ; you could 
not drop it into the water with Hill and Clark’s disengaging gear and leave it behind, 
or anything of that kind. I know it has been used on many occasions for landing 
troops, horses, and guns, with very great success. ; 

As to the question that Lord Alfred Churchill was kind enough to put to me both 
at Romsey, and also again this evening, that I may relieve your minds of any doubt 
about it, I will just simply tell you that the canvas cracking is a very unlikely thing 
indeed, and the reason why the canvas does not crack is, because a very large quan- 
tity of soap enters into the composition of the peculiar paint that we use. Probably 
you would fancy if a great deal of soap were put into the paint, it would not dry, 
and I should certainly have believed it, but it does dry and dries very rapidly, 
though the soap prevents it from getting hard. 

Lord Alfred Churchiil was kind enough to ask about Brussels. I shall be ex- 
tremely glad to go to Brussels, though I may tell you I have had such a sickener of 
exhibitions that I am tired of them. I was asked three years ago to exhibit this 
boat at the “ Northfleet ” Exhibition. Well, there was a gallant Admiral at the head 
of the jurors, and they all went round, and I said, ‘“ Will you look at it?” “Oh, 


no, no!” They never even mentioned it. In Paris, at the Maritime Exhibition last 


year, I had, at great expense, a good large boat and a small one placed there, and I 
had a man all day and every day showing them, and people were very much struck 
with them, but when the jurors, consisting of two French admirals, some captains, 
and a great many others, came round, all very wise men, they looked at my exhibit, 
and said, “ Oh, no; it is not worthy of our consideration ;” and they gave the first 
prize to baking powder, and the second to pale ale, and very little to saving life at 
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sea! So that Ido not like exhibitions. However, my Lord, I think I shall take 
your advice, and go to Brussels. 

Admiral Sir Henry Coprineton: How are the horses secured from kicking 
against the side ? 

Mr. Bertnon: They may kick against the side rail, but they cannot get at 
the sides of the boat. We have tried with all the power we could bring upon the 
haunch-rails to move them, but cannot do it ; they are strutted in such a way that 
horses cannot get loose. 

General Sir Lintorn Srumons: What sort of deck do they stand on? 

Mr. Bertuon: A solid deck that will bear ten times as much weight as will 
be wanted to put upon it. You would form a much better idea of it, if you saw 
the large boats. The only question in my mind is whether I have not made them 
too strong. I think when they are tried, the verdict will be that some weight might 
have been spared.! 

The CHarrMAN: I think we have very little more to do but to return our best 
thanks to Mr. Berthon for having brought this subject before us. It is quite evident 
that he has given much time and labour to a very interesting and, I am sure, very 
useful invention. He has made an allusion to the “ Northfleet ” Exhibition. I do 
not think Mr. Berthon is aware I am one of the culprits who made a report on that 
occasion.? We had a very crowded exhibition, and very little time to examine every- 
thing thoroughly, and the best we could say about most of the models was that cer- 
tainly some of them deserved to be further tried. However, Iam very glad to hear that 
Mr. Berthon has now got into much better hands, and that Sir William Mends is 
really going to put to the test this very ingenious invention. Iam sure every one 
who has ever commanded a ship at sea must have often felt what a dreadful calamity 
there would be, if he had to put his ship’s company into the boats. We all know 
that the boats of a man-of-war cannot carry anything like the number of men on 
board. If in the Indian troop-ships, so admirably fitted and arranged, it is provided 
for the future that on any emergency, all the people on board of them can be put 
into boats, the whole country will be indebted to Sir William Mends for introducing 
this system, and of course especially to Mr. Berthon for his invention, which will 
enable this arrangement to be carried out. In the name of the meeting I have to 
convey our best thanks to Mr. Berthon. 





1 Since this paper was read many trials have been made with the collapsing 
horseboats, both with living and dead weights On the first occasion of placing on 
board at Southsea beach, eight artillery horses and the 16-pounder field-gun and 
limber, and with the gunners and the boat’s crew, it was found that, owing partly to 
the beat’s being improperly anchored, she was dragged on shore by the effort of 
hauling the gun on board, when it became impossible to raise the gunwale that had 
been lowered, and water overflowed the deck of the boat up to the fetlocks of the 
horses, the water in which the boat was floating not being deeper than a man’s 
knees, but in the subsequent trials, not only was this error avoided, but the gunwales 
themselves had received additional support, and the result was in every respect 
perfectly successful. The boat was found fully capable of carrying a much heavier 
load than was intended for her; and the time occupied in embarking or disembark- 
ing the gun and limber, with eight horses and all the men, was thirteen minutes in 
one case and only seven in the other.—E. L. B. 

? The model of the collapsing boat exhibited by Mr. Berthon at the “ Northfleet ” 
Exhibition, in 1873, had its skin, the equivalent to the planking of an ordinary boat, 
constructed of a material prepared with india-rubber. The three referees, of whom 
I was one, considered this material unsuitable for the purpose, especially in hot 
climates. For this reason no special mention was made of the boat in the referees’ 
report. The canvas now used by Mr. Berthon is prepared in a different manner, and 
is therefore not open to the same objections.—F. W. E. N. 
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EXTRACTS FROM AN INFANTRY CAPTAIN’S JOURNAL. 





TRIAL OF A METHOD FOR EFFECTIVELY TRAINING A COMPANY 
IN SKIRMISHING AND OUTPOST DUTY, IN A LIMITED TIME, 
AND UNDER UNFAVOURABLE CIRCUMSTANCES. 


By R. von Arnim, Major, Commanding a Battalion of the Hohenzollern 
Fusilier Regiment No. 40. 


Translated by Major C. J. East (41st Regiment), D.A.Q.M.G. 





INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


Masor Von Arnrm has been so good as to authorise the appearance in the Journal 
of the Royal United Service Institution of a translation of his work, “ Aus dem 
Tagebuche eines Companie Chefs,’’ and his liberality in doing so will doubtless be 
appreciated by the Members of the Institution. 

With the short service now obtaining in the British Army, and the consequent 
scarcity of old and well-trained non-commissioned officers which must soon make 
itself felt, it will probably be found that company officers must ere long take a 
greater share in the instruction of their men, and of their non-commissioned officers 
than, under the system in force in our service, has been hitherto the case. Under 
such circumstances a study of Major von Arnim’s work will be of use to them. 
Its attentive perusal will also well repay the large class of officers who are interested 
in the satisfactory solution of the problem, as to the system of attack which would 
be most suitable for our own army. 

The system of instruction, of which this work gives a detailed account, is that 
necessary for the training of éompany and non-commissioned officers and men in all 
details of the minor operations of active service. The examples it contains will be a 
help towards understanding the instruction, which is somewhat frequently given, of 
acting according to circumstances and according to the nature of the ground. It will 
be especially useful in forming the military instincts of officers and men. In the field 
there is seldom time to think out the proper thing to do; as a rule, action must be 
taken at once and, as it were, instinctively. To cultivate the instincts of a sub- 
ordinate leader, he must be accustomed, within certain limits, to act on his own 
responsibility and judgment, and to this end it is necessary that he should be allowed 
to carry out the duties intrusted to him, without undue interference on the part of 
his superiors. Even the most trifling operations run a risk of failure if the officer 
in command attempts to direct and superintend every detail himself, but unless he 
has trained subordinate leaders in whom he can trust, he very naturally is led to 
enter too much into such matters. 

Major von Arnim endeavours to train his company so that on active service he 
may, when attacking, keep his men well in hand as long as possible, and, if he is 
satisfied in being able to do so up to within about 300 yards of the enemy, we must 
accept as the result of his experience of actual warfare under the conditions of the 
present day, that it is not possible to reckon with certainty on an effective control 
being any further maintained. But, the more attention is paid to the training of 
subaltern and non-commissioned officers, the longer is the captain’s control likely 
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to be preserved, for subordinate leaders will then understand that to ensure success 
all must work together under one command to a common end, and they will 
therefore endeavour as their first duty to prevent the men under their imme- 
diate supervision from separating from their company. Ina similar manner cap- 
tains of companies whilst trained to act on their own discretion and judgment 
within a certain latitude would continue to work together under the orders of the 
commander of their half battalion or of their battalion. 

A few words regarding the organization of a Prussian company. On a war foot- 
ing it consists of five officers and 250 non-commissioned officers and men. The 
number of non-commissioned officers and men of his company that Major von 
Arnim had available for drill on a peace footing will be found, as stated by him, to 
be under 100. For parade purposes the company is formed in three ranks, and 
divided into two divisions (Ziige), but for manceuvring, and on active service, it 
consists of three divisions, ranged in double rank, of which one is the skirmishing 
division. If the divisions are sixteen files strong or more, they are divided into 
sub-divisions (Halbziige). Divisions of less than sixteen files and sub-divisions are 


divided into sections (groups), which should never consist of less than four nor of 


more than six files. 

In an advanced guard the most advanced files of all are called the “ Spitze ;” this 
has been translated by head. Full particulars regarding advanced guards and out- 
post duties in the Prussian service will be found in “ Regulations for the training of 
“troops, for service in the field, and for the conduct cf peace manceuvres,”’ translated 
in the Intelligence branch of the Quartermaster-General’s department, and published 
in 1871. 

THE TRANSLATOR. 





PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


THE favourable reception of the first and second editions of this little work has 
imposed upon the author the duty of another thorough revision. 

The third edition therefore appears again, altered in details although only to a 
slight extent, for instance, by the insertion of the former supplemental remarks in 
the text ; on the other hand, it is increased by a new exercise (defile combat of two 
companies one against the other) and further, by the addition of various remarks, 
as also of a table of contents. 

With the latter the author believes he gives a welcome assistance to those 
officers who are accustomed to treat instruction in field duty always according to a 
practical method, which is acknowledged to be the only effectual method of in- 
struction. 

The table of contents should facilitate the finding out of the various scattered 
instances and examples, which have to be taken into consideration either for indi- 
vidual cases, or from a general point of view. 

It also allows a systematic survey of the different practical details which have to 
be practised. 

The author cannot refrain on this occasion from expressing the special pleasure he 
feels, that the principal idea which formed the foundation of his work, and which was 
to show, how tlie detail training of the private soldier must always go hand in hand 
with the detail training of commanders in the exact leading of their detachments, 
(or as one of his reviewers very correctly brings to notice, how in training, the 
mechanical must be bound up with the mental) finds in the army not only an 
increasing number of theoretical representatives, but also superior officers who 
practically carry it out. 

I am, in fact, most anxious to ccntribute my share, in spreading the conviction 
amongst my companions, that if we wish to make the combat of great masses of 
skirmishers in all its stages capable of being controlled and keeping it so, we must 
lay the greatest importance, in exercises of detail by small detachments, on everything 
which is to be carried out by them at the same time (the manner of firing and 
aiming, movements of detachments by rushes, the occupation of a position, the 
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designation of the group of direction, and so on) being always ordered by their 
leaders, that is to say, that everything must be carried out according to formal drill 
words of command exactly as on the parade ground. 

When leaders and men have already been accustomed to this under minor con- 
ditions, and the former are formally habituated in imparting such orders, and in the 
precise execution of what is ordered by superior commanders, then and then only 
will it be possible to direct on a large scale masses of skirmishers according to the 
command of their higher leaders. 

The manner in which training has hitherto for the most part been carried out 
(such as recommended in the Waldersee method) has certainly not conduced to a 
thorough discipline being maintained during a combat of skirmishers, nor in making 
the leader responsible for his whole command. 

I can only agree with the views expressed in an essay, “A contribution to the 
individual order” (Jahrbiicher fiir Armee und Marine, August number of 1873), 
that the combat of skirmishes must be conducted in the sense of “individual 
order,” and is not to be considered as only “loose order,” or speaking exactly, 
the loosening of all order. 

In fact, there is more to be undertaken in the employment of skirmishers than 
merely bringing up to the enemy the greatest possible number with the smallest 
possible loss. 

For the most varied tactical objects must be attained almost exclusively with 
skirmishers. 

So long as the combat of skirmishers played indeed an effective although secondary 
roll in a great decisive combat, so long might it have appeared advisable to allow 
the greatest possible latitude to the independent judgment of skirmishers. 

But from the moment, when in fact, the ultimate decision can only be fought out 
by masses of skirmishers—from that moment discretion and individual reflection (as 
for instance in the choice of ground) should no longer be allowed, but each man 
inust go forward as a skirmisher only where he is directed by word of comman« 
and by prescribed regulation, and must only there take position where he is ordered 
so to do, and must then avail himself of the cover at hand so as to make use of his 
weapon, and must not look around for ¢he est, just as the most intelligent (accord- 
ing to the Waldersee method) think they ought to do. The principles which to 
day, according to my view, are of value in a profitable instruction in field service, are 
(us already enumerated in the preface to the second edition) the following : 

1. Time must no longer be wasted in teaching each man on broken ground how 
he is to think and to act independently, but he must learn what he has to do as 
member of a group or of a division on-a given order. 

2. Only detached men require an independence in reflection and action ; if at each 
exercise only selected men are employed in this a dozen of them will soon be 
sufficiently trained to act as leaders. 

3. Combat discip!ine must go hand in hand with a certain latitude of action. 

The first can only be carried out by exact compliance with combat formations, 
which must be insisted on the same as when at drill. But the facility of every 
leader in imparting precise and opportune orders is the groundwork of all combat 
discipline. 

Therefore the training of the leaders in this is more important than the training 
of the men; indeed, the latter is ¢mpossible without the first. 

The form of the order gives latitude in the execution—consequently, this form is 
also important and must be practised. 

4. If it be wished to economize time, then it is necessary before all things that the 
preparatory exercise in detail should have a typical character, that is to say, the 
oceurrences and forms which are continually repeated in outpost duty and combats, 
must at first be brought under view in various ways and (as regards command and 
execution) must be practised with exactness. 

5. In the later combat exercises the principal condition for maintaining combat 
discipline is: correct communication of orders by leaders of divisions to the whole 
division, as well as to leaders of groups or of patrols. The more able the leaders are 
in this, the quicker wiil it be possible to train intelligent men; but if, on the other 
hand, the commander of the company — only able leader, he may give him- 
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self the greatest trouble in making his men dexterous, yet under other leading they 
will only do ¢hat well which they had learnt mechanically. 

The principal objection which experienced officers might perhaps urge against 
these principles: that the leader should never be trained at the same time as the 
private soldier, but that he must be left to develop these matters for himself, will 
not on a closer examination of this work be found to exist. 

Nowhere in it, is a method of instruction of the leaders recommended which could 
degrade them (as any repeated instruction or setting to rights might do), but only 
such as will tend to raise them. 

Practice, repeated practice, and clearly defined requirements when this is, carried 
out: this regulates and at the same time strengthens the influence of the leader, and 
incites him to further exertion—as many company commanders will bear me witness 
from their experience. 

That it is not so difficult, te accustom non-commissioned officers and young 
officers to give precise commands to their skirmishers, has already been shown by 
exercises lately carried out on the parade-ground, in all those places where, in the 
sense of the latest additions to the regulations, definite orders have been given by 
regiments for training groups and divisions of skirmishers, on level as well as on 
broken ground. 

The difficulty which shows itself in the first year in this practice, becomes in the 
next one considerably less. 

Anything in reason that must be required from the non-commissioned officer he 
will be able to perform. His intelligent good-will develops itself more, by a clearly 
expressed demand than by the very best intentioned instruction. The same is 
acceptable to every soldier-like nature ; without a corresponding disciplinary demand 
all instruction has but little effect ; in conjunction with it the general understand- 
ing of the men in their duty as skirmishers is at once raised under an intelligent 
and methodical leader. 

May this work therefore once again recommend itself to the good-will of superior 
officers and to my comrades; and may Landwehr and reserve officers not grudge 
the trouble of gaining from it a view of the requirements which will some day be 
demanded from them in the next war as company or division leaders. 

Cologne, 1st June, 1874. 

THE AUTHOR. 
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FIRST PART. 
MEAsvRES OF SAFETY ON THE MARCH AND SKIRMISHING. 


Introduction. 


26th April, 18—. To the end of June, when the inspection of the regiment takes 
place, there are nine complete weeks for skirmishing and outpost drill! 

How many days for drill ? 

Every ninth day the battalion is on guard, consequently out of nine days, seven 
only remain available for other duties; therefore, in nine weeks, ther> are forty- 
nine days. Then, if in addition seven or eight Sundays are struck off, there remain 
in nine weeks, forty-one days for a certainty ; these forty-one days may be divided 
as follows :— 

For rifle practice, two mornings a week. 

Eighteen mornings subtracted from forty-one, there remain twenty-three. 

Nine mornings for battalion drill, taken from twenty-three, there remain fourteen. 

Four or five days more must be taken off for fatigue and other duties, and allow- 
ance must also be made for bad weather, féte days, and exceptional occurrences. 

In short, I shall do well to base my plan upon the fact, that I cannot reckon upon 
having the entire company available for minor maneuyres for more than eight 
mornings during the nine weeks. . 

Of these eight mornings, four at least must be kept for outpost drill, with two 
detachments one opposed to the other; there remain, then, but four mornings for 
the details of the attack formation over broken ground, and for advance and rear 
guards, &c., on the march. ’ 

If I succeed in economizing yet another morning in May (by carrying out rifle 
practice, once in the morning and three times in the evening, instead of firing twice 
in the morning and twice in the evening) I could add it to those devoted to pre- 
liminary drills ; if it be in June I shall add it to the minor maneuvres. ; 

If I calculate how often, besides doing outpost duty and advanced guards, &c., it 
will be possible to practise the attack formation over broken ground, it becomes 
evident that I must take advantage of every minute, and that I must execute, a3 
much as possible, several things at the same time ; also that the theory ef the evening 
on the drill which has taken place in the day must be carried out in such a practical 
manner as to be almost of as much benefit as a repetition of the same drill by other 
men. 

I know what is required at the inspection : 

Ist. Skilful and prudent conduct of detached men and patrols : 

(a). In examining a certain extent of ground. 

(4). In seeking for and observing an adversary. 

(c). In retiring before an enemy. 

(d). In transmitting intelligence. 

2nd. The proper instruction of sentries in their duties, and that they should know 
how to act and how to transmit intelligence, according to the different events which 
may happen ; 

3rd. An intelligent occupation of a position by one or more groups, either for de- 

JSence or attack ; manner of reinforcing the position, as well by prolonging the line 
- as by strengthening it ; defences or works to be executed on the position with spades, 
or by any other means, in order to be able to deliver an effective fire as much as 
possible from under cover; the different ways of firing, the manner of directing 
them and their use at different distances (judging distance) ; reports to be sent 
from the line of fire; 
4th. The attack, properly so called, comprising the coming inte action of the 
supports in close order for firmg volleys; case of an attack repulsed ; voluntary re- 
tirement (both when it is a question of retiring without being seen, and when it is 
necessary to retire successively and yield before a last decisive shock) ; 
A forced retirement after a decisive action, retreat through a defile until arrival 
at a suitable position ; 
A front attack (the same in open ground) and a flank attack; movement to the 
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front by rushes and the manner of firing at the enemy ; the assuult ; the concentric 
attack ; the steps to be taken in the position that has been carried and the pursuit 
of the enemy. 

I certainly cannot ask less ; for it is evident that all this is necessary, even in- 
dispensable, for the instruction of the men. 

But can I answer for really instructing the greater part of the company in all 
these things ? 

As chiefs of patrols, I can only think of training selected men, who are particularly 
intelligent, two men a year in each squad; as regards any more, it would be labour 
lost. 

As regards other duties, it is on the contrary necessary that each man individually 
should practise them ; every man should at least be drilled in the attack formation 
on broken ground, and have learnt the details of outpost duty. 

I must manage some afternoons for preliminary drills in the neighbourhood of the 
barracks ! 

Fortunately, I have already often drilled the recruits to place themselves under 
cover: when the company has been out marching, I have had them taught by the 
older soldiers to pay attention to the rules for advanced guards and flankers, &c., 
how to occupy a position, to approach it for attack, and I have caused them specially 
to be shown how to set about placing outposts and sentries. ‘These preparatory 
drills, and also the theoretical instruction wae imparted by the officers during 
the winter, now stand me in good account ; I should not have believed that the time 
for practical drill would be so closely limited for me!t 





' T have already learnt oxe thing. tvrmerly it appeared to me impossible even 
to be nearly ready, for my ideal was, to endue each man with the necessary skilful- 
ness so that he might know how to act on every sort of broken ground and under 
every circumstance of a fight. 

Only after having taken a comprehensive and clear view of the requirements 
of active service could I hope to become master of the whole subject, and to carry out 
what is most necessary, and to lead up to what is most desirable. 

Everything now points out to me this task: to make the various occurrences of 
active service so clear to each non-commissioned officer, and to each man, that he 
may learn therefrom how to act correctly under similar circumstances. 

And as on active service the individual cannot act according to his discretion, but 
has either a special task, or as part of a great whole must act according to orders, 
it therefore follows, that in the simple tasks which can fall to the lot of a com- 
pany, it is only necessary to point out to the man how he should intelligently and 
thoughtfully carry out the orders communicated to him, and ‘0 the non-commissioned 
officer what orders he should impart. 

This latter appears most ditlicult, although it is simplified by the fact. that the 
orders which have to be imparted by non-commissioned officers are not of many kinds, 
as they generally only refer to a definite position, movement, and manner of firing of 
the detachment ; and it does not appear unallowable in these simple circumstances 
to accustom non-commissioned officers and men to definite words, or, at all events, 
to practise the non-commissioned officers in giving easily understood short orders ; by 
this means I gain the great advantage, that after the individual has learnt to move 
with his group, to take cover, and tu avail himself of cover when firing, I need only 
occupy myself with the conduct of the whole detachment, and still the individual 
man will be exercised at the same time. 

The old drat principle, by which so much is effected, comes in good stead here, 
namely, that all detail forms the groundwork, but that this must be taught and 
controlled by non-commissioned oflicers ; whereas the special object of the exercise 
tn detail, the correct execution of the orders given in a large detachment, must be 
superintended by the chief of the company, in order that he may correctly appreciate 
wuether the training of his men has made the necessary progress as regards dis- 
cipline, skill, steadiness, and endurance. 

1 must, therefore, before all things, make the non-commissioned officers learn the 
detail of skirmishing and outpost duty correctly, and to be able to lead; and for 
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First Exercise. 


5th May, 18— (see fig. 1).—The company was under arms at half-past six, the men 
in drill order, and one packet of cartridges per squad—7O men on parade. Besides 
men permanently detached, there were absent—workmen, artisans, orderlies, the 
company clerk, and the cooks; the sergeant took part in the drill as commanding a 
section, and his reports, &c., had to be made out by the clerk. 

The six squads formed three divisions of two sections. From the commencement 
two men per squad in their second year and two in their first year were selected for 
training in the duties of chief men of patrols. Amongst the small number of men 
in their third year of service, not one was fit for these duties. It was decided that 
the soldiers so selected should be exercised as much as possible in all the practical 
details of field service. 

The commanders of divisions placed in front the men of the second or of the first 
class in firing ; the commanders of squads (or of sections) did the same as regards 
the best shots in the third class. 


General Idea. 


The company is to advance by Meerheim as far as the neighbouring height, and is 
to take up a position there against an enemy ccming from Fihlingen (the second 
village). Hostile patrols have shown themselves during the night near Meerheim. 

Disposition —One division as an advanced guard on the high road ; the village of 
Meerheim to be carefully examined ; lateral patrols to be sent to the farms lying to 
the side. The two other divisions to follow the advanced guard closely in order to 
share in the instructions which may be given to detached men and groups; the divi- 
sion commanders to keep them informed on this subject, and in the same way to 
explain to them all that passes under their eyes. 


Object of the Exercise. 


1st. The instruction and the conduct of detached men and of the advanced guard 
when marching to the front, in the neighbourhood of an enemy, over a country 
which does not permit of seeing to any distance ; 

2nd. Conduct to be followed when the appearance of the enemy is announced at 
a great distance (supposed) ; 

8rd. Conduct to be followed if the enemy (supposed) again retires. 

Execution —The division commander named for the head of the advanced guard : 
a non-commissioned officer in command, with two files and one man as a link between 
the head and the advanced guard. 

One file besides was detached to the right, and another to the left as flankers. 

Two commanders were named beforehand for the lateral patrols, which might be- 
come necessary on the right and the left. All these men stepped out to the tlanks ; 
the remainder were united in one section, forming an advanced guard, under the 
command of the senior non-commissione? officer. 

Instructions for the detached Men.—¥rom the head of the advanced guard two 
men advance on the right along the high road, two men on the left, and passing 
quickly through the village, go as far as the outskirts. 

If, when there, they can discover nothing of the enemy, they must go on to the 
heights, whence they will be able to observe the whole of the environs. 





this purpose I would specially make use of the period after the manceuvres, during 
which the educational personnel must always be especially trained. Besides, I have 
already remarked that it is by no means difficult for a non-commissioned officer to 
learn how to lead if, as a rule, only such situations are made to occur as are in ac- 
cordance with active service, and when he can assist the intention of his leader by 
means of his own understanding. 

Artificial situations he can never understand, and therefore would not, as a rule, 
comprehend the special views of his leader in such a case,—equally difficult will it be 
for him to carry out commands which have no object, because he does not understand 
them. Care should therefore be taken to avoid doth, if an exact general working to- 
gether be aimed at. 
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The flankers advance on the right and left along the outskirts of the village 
keeping up a communication with the head as much as possible. 

It is useless to require a minute examination of the farms, since at the most only 
a hostile patrol could be hidden there.!- But on all the lateral roads the detached 
men, before going further, must thoroughly observe if there is anything suspicious 
along them. 

Commencement of the Advance.—“ Detached men, quick march!” The four men 
of the head moved quickly forward, the non-commissioned officer near them and on 
that side where he could best see the surrounding country. 

The tlankers remained at first behind, as they could not be started until later, on 
account of cultivated fields. But they were shown the points on which they would 
have moved, if they had really been on active service. 

The man entrusted with keeping up the communications followed only, when the 
leading men had advanced from 80 to 100 yards ; the division commander moved 
on at the same time on one side of the road. 

After another hundred yards, the advanced guard marched off in file from the 
right ; the commander kept slightly in front, so as never to lose sight of the division 
commander, in order to be able rapidly to understand his signs or orders, and to 
conform to them as quickly as possible. 

In the village, a road led to the right towards an isolated farm. 

As soon as he perceived it, the division commander cried out to the rear, “ A 
“patrol to the right to visit the farm.” 

The commander of the advanced guard caused the commander of the patrol, who 
had been selected beforehand, to advance rapidly with two men up to the division 
commander. The latter said to him, “ Visit the farm, then return to the advanced 
guard! Fire off'a rifle and send intelligence quickly, should you learn anything of 
the enemy!” 2 

News from the Left Flankers.—Before the head had reached the further boundary 
of the village, I caused the following report to be sent to the commander of the 
advanced guard by the left flankers :—“ From the left flankers: A detachment of 
“the enemy, of the strength of about a division, 1,00U paces distant, is marching on 

the village !” 

Conduct of the Detached Men and of the Advanced Guard on this Report.—Order 
Jor the head. “ Push forward quickly to the entrance of the village.” 

Order for the advanced guard.—* Double, to the last farm near the entrance, 
“and get under cover.” It follows, as a matter of course, that the main body fol- 
lowed at the double, without special orders to this effect being necessary. 

‘The commander of the first division, on the principle that he should always be at 
the most important point, in order to make there the necessary arrangements, has 
moved rapidly to the entrance of the village with the head. 

On the right there was a hedge, on the left a farm with walls, and an open line 
of fire to the front. 

‘The advance guard to get under cover behind the wall.” Two leading men of 
the head were on the left near the wall, and two near the hedge. 

As soon as the flankers saw that the advanced men occupied the boundary, they 
also moved there rapidly and took position under cover. The lateral patrol was still 
at the farm to the right. 

The march of the advanced guard up to the wall had not been carefully carried 
out ; they would have been perceived at a distance, whereas if the men had run in a 


1 It is only necessary to minutely examine farms in three cases :— 

Ist. 1f the detachment, which is advancing, is very weak, so much so that it 
would be inconvenienced even by a small hostile ambuscade. 

2nd. When an attack on a village only succeeds after a long fight through farm 
buildings. 

3rd. If the presence of hostile partisans or franc-tireurs in an enemy’s country 
demands special precautions. 

2 In this case, as at the most an enemy’s patrol would be on the flank, the ad 
vanced men can continue quietly to advance, without waiting for the result of the 
visit to the farm. 
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stooping position for the last 20 yards up to the wall, they might have arrived in 
the new position without having been seen in the very least. 

As | attach great importance to the observance of these precautionary measures, 
I caused the movement to be recommenced in presence of the remainder of the 
company.! 

From the last farm but one up to the wall, which was about 3 feet high, a very 
limited open space had to be traversed. By using the ditch of the road the ad- 
vanced guard, by stooping down, and by following in file one after the other, could 
advance up to the wall, and thence, equally stooping, could have run to take cover 
behind the wall. 

At the same time, with another detachment, I showed how, by advancing s:1cces- 
sively file by file over the open space up to the wall, the enemy is left quite unde- 
cided as to the strength of the occupation, supposing even he had seen that the wall 
was occupied. 

I then informed the company that I admitted the enemy was retiring and dis- 
appearing behind the height. 

Further advance and relief of the division on advanced guard.—* The 2nd division 
* as advanced guard to follow the enemy—the Ist division to assemble!” ? 

Owing to the cultivated fields, it was only possible to advance along the high 
road, consequently the commander of the 2nd division found it necessary to give the 
order—‘ ‘The 1st section in skirmishing order,in file, on the right side of the road !— 
“ the file on the left, in the left ditch! The 2nd section to form the advanced 
“ suard, and to march right in front in file, well closed up!” The new advanced 
guard allowed the Ist section to move to a sufficient distance in front. During this 
time the commander of the 1st division sent rapidly to his detached men the order 
to rejoin the company on the high road. 

Then the first division joined on in rear of the third, without waiting for its de- 
tached men, and on these joining, took up its proper order of march. ‘he leading 
section having arrived at a little elevation on the road, where it was possible to see 
around for a good distance, I caused it to send out a head so as to instruct the men 
in this duty. 

The section commander selected immediately two files, which were detached to 
the right and left of the road,* and one man charged with keeping up the commu- 
nications. ‘The others remained halted until lhe advanced guard joined them ; and 
then, whilst continuing his advance, the commander of the advanced guard made 
them take their places in the ranks. 

In the proximity of the height mentioned in the disposition, the ground became 
practicable on the right-hand side ; a small copse was in front on the right of the 
high ground ; a farm about 500 yards to the side. 

The commander of the advanced guard caused the right file of the head to ascend 
the height rapidly until a view over it could be obtained ; and whilst the advanced 
guard took cover at the foot of the height, he sent back the following report :— 

* From the advanced guard. We have arrived at the height indicated in the 
“ order ; nothing can be seen of the enemy.” 





1 It is necessary from the beginning to check the tendency of the men to expose 
themselves uselessly when taking up a position. It is only quite exceptionally, in 
order to make the enemy believe in greater force than one really has available, that 
it is advantageous to show to the enemy as many men as possible at different points 
when taking up a position ; but then special orders must be given for this particular 
object. 

2 The manner in which an advanced guard should behave in the neighbourhood 
of an enemy was also practised, that is to say, instead of a head a skirmishing de- 
tachment was sent out. 

3 A head of four men at least has the advantage of not being obliged to stop be- 
fore every patrol which might show itself. ‘Therefore with large bodies of troops, 
even in peace time, a head of three men only should be avoided. In war a head of 
three men only would hardly ever be employed, except when cavalry is in advance 
of the infantry. 
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Instruction of the Non-commissioned Officers and of the Company in the steps to be 
taken by the Detached Men for the Safety of the Company during a Halt. 


The company having approached the advanced guard, I caused the division and 
section commanders to advance to the crest of the rising ground, and I explained 
that I approved of the positions taken by the head of the advanced guard, but re- 
marked that the same would not be sufficient for the safety of the company, if it 
were intended to halt longer at this place. 

In such a case, the commander of the advanced guard should immediately, without 
waiting for orders, make his arrangements. The interference of any senior officer 
would not then be justified, except in the case of false or insufficient precautions 
bemg taken. I therefore asked what further steps in the matter would be necessary. 

* An outpost must be established,” was the reply I received. 

J remarked that the advanced guard could be considered as an outpost, but that 
it was not necessary to post sentries according to the regulations. The two men of the 
head were sufficient for the moment on the edge of the height ; other measures of 
safety should be entrusted to patrols sent to the points which could not be seen froin 
the position we were in,—-one patrol to examine the copse as far as the side furthest 
off, and to remain there ; another towards the farm on the right and to return after 
visiting it. As regards the detached men, who were to remain in position, a relief 
must be told off from the advanced guard ; arms were then piled. 

I then made all the company come near, and I explained to the men what mea- 
sures of safety it would be necessary to take, in the event of having to remain for 
some hours at the same place, in the neighbourhood of the enemy. 

I also showed how the patrol in the little copse, with the two leading men, should 
have gone in such a manner, that the man on the right and the other on the left 
would be able to see beyond the edge of it, whilst the man whose duty it was to 
keep up the communication remaining behind and between would have endeavoured 
not to lose sight of the two in advance. As soon as the wood had been traversed, 
they would place themselves at the further edge, so as to obtain a view in every 
direction. 

The patrol sent to the farm should have sent two men to visit it, whilst the third 
remained in observation outside. Even a small hostile patrol may prove annoying 
to a detachment which is resting, by causing a false alarm ; it is therefore advisable, 
in order to rest quietly, to make quite sure of the immediate neighbourhood. 

After visiting the farm, the patrol could have returned, as the ground in front is 
sufficiently under the observation of the patrol at the copse. 

1 did not, however, cause to be carried out what I had just explained ; but I ad- 
vanced over the height with the company, and after having brought in the detached 
men, I caused it to front in the opposite direction (that is to say facing the village 
of Meerheim) in rear of this height, and I then piled arms in order to commence a 
new drill. 

Continuation of the Exercise. 

It was half-past eight. 

General Idea.—The following idea was communicated to the company as forming 
the base of the continuation of the exercise :— 

The company is sent forward on the main road as far as the height (in a contrary 
sense to the original direction), in order to occupy this height and defend it against 
an attack supposed to come from village M. 

Object of the Exercise.—I1st. Details regarding the occupation of a height. 

2nd. Preparations for defence. 

3rd. Execution of the defence, as regards the manner in which each man of the 
group should conduct himself, measures regarding detached men, and the employ- 
ment of supports. 

4th. Mauner of advancing from the position and following an enemy that has 
been repulsed. 

One man has been placed on the main road at 200 paces, and another at 300 
paces from the highest point, with the order to remain alternately standing and 
kneeling, or lying down, and to fire in the direction of the rising ground. 

Disposition for Occupation of the Position. —* The first division occupies with one 
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‘« group the slope of the height to the right so as to bring a fire on the road; with 
“a second group it occupies the left of the crest, the file of the left-wing being de- 
“ tached to the copse to watch the flank on that side. The support is placed behind 
“ the crest, to the left of the road.” 

Practice of Details in Occupation.—First of all the two groups have been prac- 
ticed in taking up their positions, the others assist at this operation as spectators. 

Right Group.—The Commander has had to choose promptly the most favourable 
direction for moving his group up to the position under cover, and he has given the 
order, “ In file, from the left,” (because on the right, the ground offered less shelter), 
he then moved to the head of his group, rapidly but stooping and led it in this manner 
as far as the position to be occupied. 

Then, at the command: “ Halt!—front form,” every one forms line, stooping 
down and then lies down. All those who find they have not a clear line of fire in 
front of them, are directed to advance on their hands and knees as far as necessary 
to give them.a clear view in front, and to place themselves so that they can fire well, 
either lying down or kneeling. 

To make a rest for the rifle, the sword bayonet should not be used, but a rest 
should be rapidly made with a spade, if that be practicable. 

The Commander of the group has superintended the positions taken. Some files 
have had to be moved back on their hands and knees, sufficiently far to be able 
under cover to fire kneeling. Some knelt on both knees; but this was only allowed 
when for both knee and foot there was an even and firm support on the ground. 
When, on the contrary, the ground sloped, the men knelt on the right knee and rested 
the elbow on the left. 

When it had been ascertained that the road was brought well under fire from the 
the right side, the right file was sent on the other side of this road.! 

The men were then practised in aiming at the soldier who had remained placed at 
200 paces in front of them, and an inspection was then made to see whether by their 
aiming, their shots would have been good against this man either standing, kneeling, 
or lying down. 

The commander of the group had now to practise his men in this position :— 
in individual firing (the best shots only firing at the man standing at 300 yards) ; 
slow firing (at 200 paces, an occasional shot as the man placed at that distancee, showed 
himself more to one or other of those firing) ; volley firing (at 300 paces, supposing 
a strong line to be shewing itself at that distance) ; and rapid firing (at 200 paces, 
in the same hypothesis). 

For firing of the first three descriptions, attention should be given to see that 
the man firing keeps under cover whilst loading, but he should not do so when 
firing rapidly, so as to be able to load more quickly ; however, even in rapid firing. 
no shot should be fired precipitately. 

Left Group.—The same operation was afterwards executed by the group of the 
left wing, which as in advancing it was completely covered by the height in front, 
was moved forward by the command “ Advance in skirmishing order and occupy 
the height.” 

Here also every man was supervised in his manner of kneeling, and was in- 
structed to stoop as much as possible in loading ; the different sorts of firing were 
also practised. 

Instructions for the File on the Left Wing.—The file on the left wing was in- 
structed before moving off to the copse, to place itself under cover at a point which 
would allow of a good observation of the neighbourhood (to the left and in front) ; 
and it received the order to notify by voice to the commander of the group, every- 
thing noteworthy which it might observe, until the firing commenced, and to notify 
by sending a man as soon as the group opened fire. 





1 Every commander of a group should, when the necessity arises, himself establish 
his detachment according to these instructions ; to divide his group into two parts, 
on the right and left of the road would be a fault, since by so doing he would not 
maintain the control of his group. If it were necessary to occupy more strongly the 
opposite side ot theroad, a special group ought to be placed there. 
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It should never lose communication with its group ; consequently it would have to 
retire with it, should a retirement take place. 

Relief of the 1st by the 2nd Division.—The second division was then ordered to 
relieve the advanced groups, and to execute the movement as the first division had 
done. This latter remained lying down until the approach of the second division, 
and then the commander of the section on the right gave the caution; “No. 1 Sec- 
tion” (the men then looked towards him) “ Retire, keeping under cover.” The 
commander himself retired stooping down, but quickly ; the men crept to the rear, 
the rifle in the right hand—the left hand ready to support themselves with, until 
stooping down or standing up they were safe from fire; the order was then 
given : “Close on the right ”—‘ Half right turn,” and the same again when the 
support had been cleared and then “ Halt, front.” 

In the same manner the left group has been brought in, closing on that flank 
nearest the support. 

2. Preparatory details for the defence: small volleys by the 3rd and 1st di- 
visions.—The support was then practised in marching to the front, to fire volleys, it 
being first of all explained to the commanders, that they should give the orders, 
“Halt, fire a volley, at — yards, ready” at the moment when the support, 
although still partially under cover, or as much so. as possible, should have in front 
a clear field for its fire. Order to the men firing, “ Rapid firing.” 

Then the following order was given: “The third division onto the road to fire 
“volleys.” The commander then ordered : “ Double, march,—half right turn,—front 
“ turn—halt—kneel down.” The commander of the division after this last order 
given in front, assured himself before passing to the rear to give the next order that 
the front of fire was clear ;—once bebind the centre of the divisions he added: “ At 
“ 300 yards! ready! present.” 

The men having failed to make ready, present and bring down their arms with 
calmness and precision the division was again led to the rear and again moved to the 
front, when the firing was repeated. The following caution was then given: ‘The 
“ first division to the left, near the crest to fire volleys !y’ 

This was carried out in the same way ; but after having ordered “ Halt,” the chief 
of the division perceived that all the men could not fire over the crest. Therefore 
instead of ordering: “ Kneel down,” whilst passing to the rear, he gave the order: 
“Left wing two paces to the front, march!” and after this movement had been 
executed, “ At 300 yards—ready—present.” After some volleys had been fired, I 
ordered : “Supports, cease firing! retire.”! “ Skirmishers, slow firing.” 

The division leaders gave the following orders: “Slope arms, right about turn, 
“ quick march.” In this movement, the commanders of divisions remained stand- 

ingbehind their divisions so that the centre file had to make room for them to pass 
to the front of their division. 

They then continued with the commands, “ Half right (left) turn,—rear turn,— 
halt,—front,—stand-at-ease !” 

One of the supports had to traverse a ground broken with holes; it was allowed 
to pass round this but on condition of closing on to the file of direction, immediately 
after passing the obstacle ; no one was allowed to remain behind. 

At this time, a section of old soldiers was sent out to mark the enemy,—each file 
represented a section. This section was sent to the rear on the road (towards Meer- 
heim) with the order to take position quite beyond the range of fire. 

Instructions for the Skeleton Enemy.—At the signal “‘ Advance,” the section of the 
enemy is to advance to the attack, file by file (each file representing a section) along 








1 On service such an order given by a company commander would be difficult to 
understand. So long as there is no convenient signal for ordering the cease fire, 
each division commander must himself cause it to cease, as soon as he is sure that 
another volley would be of no use; otherwise, it would be necessary to give up the 
advantage of acting against two points with the supports. Sometimes, also, one sees 
supports marched close up the line of fire to fire volleys. This is a mistake. After 
the action has commenced an advance by small supports only, is allowable ; large 
ones must have been moved up beforehand. 
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the high road; at the signal “ Halt,” the most advanced file should immediately 
take position under cover, commence firing, and be successively reinforced by the 
others in rear. Other signals were also determined upon for the subsequent move- 
ments. At the signal, ‘‘ Advance slowly,” they were to advance file by file; at the 
signal, “ Advance quickly,” all were to move to the front by successive rushes ; at 
the signal, “ Half right,” or “ Half left !”’ some files were to be thrown to the right 
or the left, behind cover. 

I secretly advised the chief to detach, before the signal to advance against the 
position a file towards the farm, which has been referred to; this file was to move 
thence towards the copse, the left wing of the position for the opposing side. 

It was then ordered: “ 2nd division assemble behind the position, leaving behind 
a post of observation ! ” 

The commander of the division at once selected a man to remain lying down on 
the height, as much under cover as possible, at the place where he could best see in 
all directions, and ordered “Groups 20 paces to the rear!—Assemble on the 
centre.” 

It was explained that it would be a fault to deploy regularly as skirmishers, as 
long as the enemy was not yet in sight ; only everything ought to be prepared in 
such a way, that at the first sign, the position could be at once taken up without 
noise and without the enemy’s knowledge. 

Supposing the ground on the side of the adversary too difficult to be observed, a 
patrol should be sent to the front to give notice by firing, of the approach of the 
enemy, after which the patrol should retire behind one of the flanks of the 
position. 

Then the 2nd division was united to the support and the 3rd division advanced 
to its place. It relieved the look-out sentry under cover, and received the order to 
take position on the approach of the enemy, as has been already explained. 

3. Defence against an attack by a skeleton enemy.—I now gave the signal “ Ad- 
“ vance,” and as soon as the look-out sentinel shouted to his officer: ‘‘ A detach- 
ment of the enemy on the road !—at 300 paces,” the latter ordered, “1st section to 
the right, 2nd to the left, in position!” 

The non-commissioned officers and men of the 8rd division had carefully paid 
attention to what had previously taken place; the position was at once properly 
taken up, a few men only were corrected by the non-commissioned officers quickly 
and in a low tone. As the enemy gained ground to the front, file by file, as had 
been ordered, the chief of the division gave the order when the leading file arrived at 
from 400 to 500 paces: “ Individual firing at 400 yards!” I immediately ordered the 
firing to cease, and I reminded the chief of the division, that fire should not be 
opened beyond 300 yards except on an object of considerable dimensions. During 
this time, the enemy had arrived with 2 files (representing 2 sections) at 300 
paces; then the commander of the division ordered: “ Rapid firing.” I, in the 
same manner prevented this description of fire veing employed, as rapid firing must 
not be abused; it was replaced by independent firing (firing by ranks). At the 
signal “ Halt” (for the enemy) the files of the enemy quickly took position, shel- 
tering themselves as much as possible. 

The chief of the division was thus led at once to order: “Cease firing,” because 
the enemy no longer’ presented a favourable mark. He then gave the order: 
“Fire slowly,” and they then only fired on the men who shewed themselves either 
in the line of skirmishers or behind it. 

The soldicrs appearing excited by the noise of firing, some no longer getting under 
cover to reload, others hurrying too much, so as to be ready to fire immediately 
their rifle was loaded, I reminded them “they ought to load completely under 
cover and then await, whilst keeping a sharp look out, a favourable moment for 
firing.” 





1 Tt would have been better to have done only with this division what had been 
done before, and to have put off the real defence against a skeleton enemy to 
another day, in order not to do too much at a time, and to risk causing some con- 
fusion. But so little time is available for these exercises, that it is necessary to do 
as many as possible on the same day. 
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At the signal “ Half left,” (for the enemy), some files threw themselves on to the 
left side of the high road. 

The skirmishers kept a sharp look out—about half of them were able to fire before 
the enemy got under cover in his new position—those who had not been able to fire, 
brought their rifles down, as the command to fire slowly was still in force. 

All of a sudden, the file detached to the left sent the following report: “A section 
of the enemy (represented by one file) is approaching the farm on the left.” 

Order, “ A section of the 2nd division to occupy the wood on the side of the 
farm!” 

The chief of the division at once ordered a section to move rapidly and under cover 
as far as the margin of the wood, so as to occupy it. 

The commander of the named section, gave the command ; “ Left turn, quick 
march!” Arrived at a place which could not be traversed without being seen, he 
ordered: ‘ Double march!” (If there had been time, it would have been more 
advisable to traverse this space at the double, file by file, as in this manner, the 
enemy would not have been able to ascertain the strength of the section.) 

Once at the edge of the little wood, the chief of the section gave the following 
order: “ Halt, get into position!” The men then took up proper intervals and 
placed themselves so as to have a free range of fire in front, without being quite at 
the edge. 

The commander of the 3rd division at the same time ordered the file of the left 
wing, to fire to the left on the section of the enemy, as soon as it attacked the little 
wood. 

Signal (for the enemy) : “ Advance quickly.” The enemy’s skirmishers ran for- 
ward for 200 or 300 paces, and then threw themselves again on the ground. 

The chiefs of groups (without waiting for the order of the commander of the 
division) gave the command : “ Rapid firing,” and as soon as the enemy had got 
under cover, “Cease firing! Fire slowly.” 

At the same time I gave the following caution : “ A support of the enemy advane- 
ing rapidly on the high road is visible at 500 paces;” and I ordered :—* The first 
division on to the high road to fire volleys! The commander of the division im- 
mediately ordered, “ Double, march,—half right turn—halt—front—at 400 yards 
ready—present !” 

Care was taken that the men loaded and aimed strictly according to order. 

In the meantime the chiefs of groups had called out to the files nearest to them, 
“ Fire on the support !—at 400 yards!” 

I then gave the order :—*“ The rear section of the 2nd division get under cover 
behind the centre and fire a volley as skirmishers!” The chief of the division 
prom tly ordered :—‘‘ Double mareh—half left turn—halt—front-—lie down.” The 
men laid down behind the height and then crept forward sufficiently to be able to 
fire over it. 

I then again gave the signal to the enemy “ Advance quickly.” 

The chiefs of groups commanded “ Rapid firing.” 

The chief of the 1st division, *‘ Steady aim,—present,—load.” 

Lhe chief of the 2nd, “ Fire a volley! at — yards—re ady—present —load.” 

I moved rapidly to the Ist division. “The 1st division will charge.’ 

The chief of the division, passing through the centre, moved to ‘the front, raised 
his sword and gave the order, “ Fix bayonets, charge.” The neighbouring files of 
skirmishers who would not have been able to fire, joined on to the attack. 

After firing a few shots, the skeleton enemy rapidly retired before this attack. 
The chief of the division wanted to pursue. I caused the halt to be sounded and 
I pointed out that every advance from a position should only be pushed to a short 
distance, and that it was necessary to be satisfied with firing on the retreating enemy, 
until an order to continue the pursuit be received. 





1 Short advances from a defensive position are only allowable, when the enemy 
has no longer any intact supports ready at hand, with which at once to oppose e such 
an advance. The practice of an advance from a defensive position was Only here 
made in order to allow of a thorough understanding of the subject, as troops ‘ought 
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But in order to show, in finishing, how the pursuit should be undertaken after an 
attack had been repulsed, the first division received the order to follow the enemy, 
as soon as he was out of range. The commander wished to push a few men in ad- 
vance ; I did not allow him to do so. 

One section, deployed on the road, was directed to pursue the enemy quickly, and 
to take position for opening fire, as soon as the enemy’s rear guard showed signs of 
coming to a halt. 

A patrol was detached towards the farm on the left, where the file of the enemy 
had committed the fault of not commencing its retreat soon enough ; the remainder 
of the division followed, the leading section in file, at about 150 paces distance. 
The rest of the company received the order to follow this advanced guard at the 
usual distance. 

The chiefs of divisions promptly brought their divisions near the road, in 
column of sections by the left, and commenced immediately their march in proper 
order. During the march the detached men soon joined their divisions. When 
they were all in proper order of march I ordered the halt to be sounded. 

The enemy had stopped and taken position ; the pursuing section halted in front 
of him, and the chief of the division sent at once the advanced guard to reinforce 
it. The company halted and took cover. I approved the independent decision of 
the commander of the first division, for he had conceived the very just idea of at 
once compelling the enemy, with sufficient forces, to further retreat. 

I then gave the signal for assembling and formed the company near the section 
representing the enemy, in the same order as when starting ; rifles were unloaded 
and arms piled. 

As regards all the latter part of the exercise, which indeed was nothing else than 
an exercise on broken ground against a skeleton enemy, I must acknowledge that 
three times as much time would have been necessary for me to execute all as I 
wished, if I had not already, during the time the company was at drill on the large 
parade ground, taken advantage of the inequalities of ground to accustom the divisions 
to enter separately into line, rapidly and skilfully during the confusion of an offen- 
sive and defensive action. 

T had also the preceding day prepared the non-commissioned officers as to the 
instruction I intended to carry out and had told them what orders they would 
have to give and to what points they would have to pay attention. 

I had also accustomed myself to command in a precise manner, and I had trained 
the subordinate commanders to understand my intentions and to execute them 
rapidly. 

It was eleven o’clock. To practice judging distance whilst going home, I sent in 
advance one division on the road; this division was to count its paces, to leave a 
man at every 100 paces, and to face the detachment at 300 paces with the remainder 
of one of its sections, and at 600 paces with the remainder of the other. Attention 
was directed to special marks visible at the different distances; then the division 
sent to the front gradually reformed itself; and afterwards, the distances to 
different objects were judged and the paces counted along the road.! 





to be exercised in it when acting on the defensive. It is imperative, however, to 
point out forcibly that not only great losses may be occasioned by the untimely and 
injudicious advance of small detachments from a good defensive position, but also 
that the position itself may be lost. Such an advance must either have a definite 
object (as for instance, the re-occupation of some point in front, or as was invariably 
the case with the French; in order to hide the retreat, a short vigorous advance 
was made by the rear guard, which drove back the foremost line of the skirmishers 
and caused the assailant to act on the defensive, and thus obtained breathing 
time for those about to retreat :—see the 4th exercise: measures for retiring under 
the enemy’s fire)—or the advance must be caused by some decided opportunity 
for attack given by the assailant, or by some weakness shown by him, for instance 
in the present case when the support of the assailant was brought forward into the 
very heaviest fire, and consequently the defender was able to attack him under 
decided advantage. 

The distances of 300 paces (240 metres) and 600 paces (480 metres) should be 
frequently measured by eye, and should be paced over different ground and under 
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SEcOND EXERCISE. 





The May, 18 , (see fig. 2). Working Day —Of the company there only 
remained the non-commissioned officers, the lance corporals, and in each squad the 
4 men who were to be trained as chiefs of patrols. 

Departure at half-past six; 3 sections of 8 men each were formed ; each section 
received a packet of cartridges, and the detachment moved towards a suburb, 
whence several roads ied into the country. 

At the end of the suburb were several isolated houses, and at somewhat regular 
distances, farms surrounded with gardens, hedges, and walls. Near the roads was 
some building ground, with foundations dug, heaps of tiles, &c. ‘The roads led to 
a neighbouring village N, behind which there is a windmill. 

The object of the exercise was to teach detached men, the conduct to be followed 
in patrolling one against the other, more especially in simple cases, such as tlie 
following :— 

Ist. March to the front one against the other until meeting, especially to accustom 
detached men to keep up a communication with one another, in a country where it 
was not possible to see to any distance. 

2nd. Conduct to be followed, in case of a shot being fired as a signal at any point, 
to show that an advancing enemy had been met. 

3rd. Manner of announcing what has been seen, whilst continuing afterwards to 
keep a look out. 

4th. Retreat executed by detached men in such a manner, that they gradually 
and entirely disappear. 

5th. Pursuit of the enemy’s detached men as tar as a limit determined on. 

Gth. Cessation of the pursuit, as much as possible without the enemy perceiving 
it and return to the original position. 

Disposition. Detachment A.—At the point X,a non-commissioned officer A was 
left with 16 men and some young non-commissioned oflicers and lance corporals ; he 
was given the following instructions :— 

‘* At seven o'clock precisely, the detachment will advance in the direction of the 
* villaze N, through the suburb, take position on the further outskirt of it, and thus 
“ cover the placing of outposts (supposed) at the points of exit of the suburb. 

“Tf the detachment be prevented from advancing by any force of the enemy, it 
‘ will occupy the exit of the suburb.” 

Detachment B.—With the other non-commissioned officers, lance corporals, and 8 
men, I advanced on the road which leads directly to N, as far as the farm Y; and 
atter having halted the detachment and made it face towards the suburb, I gave to 
the non-commissioned officer B, the following instructions :— 

“T will suppose that you are a reconnoitring patrol, sent beyond the village N, in 
“ the direction of the suburb. Arrived at the farm Y, you learn that patrols of 
“ the enemy have already shown themselves in the suburb. It is necessary for you 
“to obtain more detailed and precise information regarding the force and intentions 
“ of the enemy.” 

Non-commissioned officer B little accustomed as yet to fulfil special missions, looked 
at me somewhat perplexed. Inexperienced non-commissioned officers are readily 
inclined to believe that a trap is being set for them, and the more difficult it appears 
to them to deduce rapidly from the instructions received and from the given condi- 
tions of the ground, the measures necessary to be taken, the more they think it 
necessary ¢o guess what their superior wishes. 

Instructions for Non-commissioned Officer B.—I came to his assistance. I showed 
him rapidly the only three roads by which the enemy could arrive. He ought there- 


various lights, so that non-commissioned officers and men may be practised to a thorough 
knowledge of these distances, for they are the extreme limits of fire against individual 
skirmishers (240 metres) and against small bodies in close order (480 metres). The 
man who has a well practised eye for both these distances, will only err slightly at 
intermediate distances—it facilitates, therefore, judging distance practice. It is, 
nevertheless, necessary with recruits to begin judging distance at short distances 
(SO metres). 
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fore to promptly send patrols each composed of a corporal and of two men towards 
y, y?, and y*; and these patrols under cover behind posts of observation, ought 
to watch the three roads. 

The first which might discover a detachment of the enemy was to fire a shot as a 
signal, and to send notice of it. 

He himself ought to take position a little in advance with the two men remaining 
to him, in order to rally the patrols, in case of their being forced to retire. 

Non-commissioned officer B told off quickly the patrols, indicated to them the 
points where they were to keep a look-out, and ordered them not to fire on the 
enemy’s patrols unless they approached too near, but to fire off a shot as e signal, 
as soon as they perceived a detachment. 

When I saw that I was well understood, I rode back immediately to the detach- 
ment A, which I found already on the march. 

March of Detachment A to the front.—Non-commissioned officer A had only sent 
forward an advanced party of three men and he was himself following about fifty 
paces behind, with the remainder of his detachment formed in column of sections. 

I stopped him at once. I understood that in so acting, he had the intention of 
not scattering his men; but on ground which did not admit of seeing to a distance, 
it is not possible to escape from this inconvenience. It is quite true, that a patrol 
of the enemy appearing suddenly on the flank of small detachments, may well prove 
a danger, or at all events, an inconvenience. But on the other hand, men detached 
to the right and the left, provided they remain in communication with the detach- 
ment or patrol to which they belong, can always discover a great deal more of the 
enemy and the ground than the advanced men can do. 

I therefore detached two men, who were to run out to the right and the left, and 
I myself, on account of the short time we had at our disposal, gave them the follow- 
ing instructions :— 

“Get on to the lateral road on the right (or the left) by moving quickly along the 
“ main road as far as the end of the suburb; and if you do not meet the enemy 
“ continue your march towards the entrance of the village N, which is in front of 
“ you, and keeping up your communication with the men of the head, proceed as 
“ far as the opposite side of it.” 

“Tf you meet the enemy before arriving there, watch him and send notice at 
“ once; do not fire as a signal, unless you remark the approach of a detachment of 
“ the enemy.”! 

The detached men had to go back to the nearest turning, so as to be able to turn t« 
the right and the left, towards the roads indicated. 

During this time, [ caused the support to form in file under one of the rows of 
houses; I ordered a man from the head to go to the right and another to the left, 
also under the houses; the same as regards the man told off to keep up the com- 
munications, with whom the non-commissioned officer A was marching. The non- 





1 As much as it is necessary, in war, when one does not know to what extent men 
have been instructed in this duty, to give to those detached, special and clear in- 
structions on the manner in which they are to conduct themselves, to the same 
extent is it desirable that it should suffice to give them simply the following order: 
“To the front, as look-out men to the right or the left, (or as a patrol) as far as a 
“certain point of country (specified beforehand).” For this, it is necessary to 
teach them the conduct to follow in particular cases, both by exercising them prac- 
tically and by laying weight, during the time devoted to theoretical instrucion on 
the following principles :— 

Ist. As long as nothing has yet been discovered regarding the enemy :—“‘ Look 
“ out carefully in all directions and keep in communication with the advanced men 
“ during the march to the front.” 

2nd. If the enemy be seen taking a position in the distance or making a move- 
ment :— Make your observations under cover and then send a report.” 

3rd. If the enemy advances :—“ Fire a shot as a signal.” 

4th. If a patrol of the enemy be perceived in front :—-“ Wait under cover, to see 
“if it commences to retreat when noticing the other groups advancing against it— 
and then follow it—or else: attack suddenly, with boldness.” 
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commissioned officer next senior to him remained at the head of the support. After 
a pause, I caused the head again to advance, the support was only to follow after 
an interval of 100 paces. 

Conduct of the Head and of the Advanced Guard on the appearance of a Man 
of the Enemy’s.—Soon the head halted—at y? a man of the enemy had been 
observed ; the man keeping up the communication showed him to the non-com- 
missioned officer. I asked him what he thought ought to be done. 

Non-commissioned officer A answered that he should extend his men. 

I explained to him, that by extending his men on the road, he would suffer 
greater loss than if he reinforced the head by two files, which should run forward 
to the isolated house at x!, from whence they could open fire. 

He now cried out to the rear— ‘Two files advance, double ;”’ and when they 
came near him—“ Join the head at the isolated house on the right ; double.” 

Whilst they were running forward, the enemy fired a shot—two men wished to 
halt to open fire, but this was strictly forbidden them, and they were threatened 
with punishment if in future an order precisely given were not strictly carried out. 

When the house at x! was occupied, the enemy quickly retired to y*, and was no 
longer to be seen from x!'. I saw that it was only the caution which had been 
given before, which prevented the men following on their own account. The non- 
commissioned officer, however, soon reached them and gave the order :—“ The head 
advance to the farm on the left, other men await the support ;” the support had 
continued its march, the commander at the head, and was observed close at hand. 

Non-commissioned officer A moved to the head, in order to have a look out to 
the front from y?. 

I rode forwards at the same time to see how matters were going on, and caused 
the halt to be sounded, in order to examine what had been done (the first part of 
the exercise.) 

I caused all the men to assemble, with the exception of those which were detached 
near y‘. 

Instruction regarding what had taken place.—I first of all referred to the duty 
entrusted to non-commissioned officer B ; I drew attention to the three roads which 
led into the suburb, and pointed out how the three patrols had been placed so as to 
observe the streets of the suburbs, and at the same time to keep one another in 
view. I further explained how the signal shot, very appropriately given, had warned 
both the patrols at y! and y%, that a detachment of the enemy was advancing, so 
that they should then take care not to be cut off. At y* the patrol should not have 
remained halted any longer, when it had seen that the patrol on its flank had with- 
drawn to y*. It should have retired about 200 paces and laid down. 

I then remarked on the mission entrusted to non-commissioned officer A, which 
consisted in advancing with precaution but resolutely, and in not allowing himself to 
be stopped by small patrols; especially as his object was to gain the outskirt of the 
suburb, so as to have a good view of the ground beyond. 

The detached men on the right and the left, who could not yet be seen, ought 
also to have hurried, in order to reach the end of the suburb, so as to establish a com- 
munication between themselves and the detachment they belonged to. 

Conduct of the Detached Men at the Signal Shot.—I gave at the same time the 
necessary instructions, as to the conduct of detached men, should one or more shots 
be heard at any point of the line. 

Detached men ought to see and to see correctly, in order to be able to send correct 
reports. If they get excited they will see incorrectly or will hurry too much in 
sending a report. 

From a false anxiety about the danger of being cut off, the fault is often seen in 
peace time, of the men of a patrol being so crowded together, that three men cannot 
see any more than one man could see. They thus expose themselves to the danger 
of being surprised on one side, especially if they are not able to overlook the ground 
in the neighbourhood. 

The most important thing which detached men have to learn, is therefore :— 

When advancing over ground from which it is not possible to see on all sides :— 
that one or two men should move forward quickly from one point of observation to 
another, whilst the third covers them in rear against surprise. 

s 
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And when halting, especially when the neighbourhood of the enemy is made 
known by a shot being fired, one man at least should seek to gain a point on in 
front or on one side whence he can well see around, in preference on that side where 
the shot has been fired. 

It had therefore been a fault on the part of the lateral patrols of non-commissioned 
officer A, of which nothing could yet be seen, that as soon as the shot was heard 
they did not at once seek to gain the edge of the suburb, in order to observe the 
environs and to place themselves in communication with their head. 

Even the signal “ Halt,” should not have prevented them from advancing the few 
paces, which separated them from the point whence they could see, for * patrol 
should never halt at a point where it cannot see around. 

I accordingly ordered a non-commissioned officer to go to the main road, to 
properly place the lateral patrol at x*, and to tell them to send a report of what 
they might see from that point. I myself would place the detached men of the 
right flank. The remainder of the men were to take up their position, and on 
the signal “To advance,’ would continue the further movements. 

Before I rode off I told non-commissioned officer B, that he should make his 
preparations for a further retreat, but should first’ of all warn his detached men, 
that they were to send him notice of what they saw, and that they would receive 
further orders by the men who brought the messages. 

I now rode to the patrol at y* and pointed out the mistake it had made and then 
led it back behind some slight cover at y*, then I moved towards the detached men 
on the right, who, at the signal ‘ Halt,” had simply remained standing, without 
taking cover or even looking about them. 

I directed them to advance sufficiently far to obtain a view. They found them- 
selves a good position at x*, But, as from this point they could see nothing of 
their head, although they could well observe the enemy’s patrols at y® and y*, I 
asked them in what manner they would establish communication with the head and 
how they would send it _— 

They did not know what else to propose than by a long circuit to the rear. 

I thereupon showed them how, perhaps, by sending forward a man to the left 
corner of the farm y*, they might be able to find out the position of the head and 
how the shortest road in war, by which to dispatch messsages, is through gardens 
and farms, which in peace time must be simulated by causing the messenger to walk 
along the boundaries of the same. I ordered them to send a messenger aud ask for 
further orders. 

Then I rode back to y*, where the two men of the head (or advanced party) of 
non-commissioned officer A had placed themselves very judiciously, at the two 
corners of that part of the palisade facing the enemy; non-commissioned oflicer A 
was standing at the corner of the house; his support at x!, with its leader some- 
what in front, so that he might see around as much as possible. 

Non-commissioned officer B had placed himself with two men under cover at Y, 
his patrols were at y', y‘, y°. 

Manner of Transmitting News.—I now gave the caution that all were to send in 
news and gave the signal “'To advance.” 

The man of the head on the right of the road came immediately with ported 
arms along the road towards non-commissioned officer A ;-—a shot was fired at y*. 

I at once caused “ Halt” to be sounded, and called out loudly enough for all the 
detached men to hear :— 

“ Reports must either be shouted back from the spot occupied, or must be sent 
** under cover and unseen by the enemy.””?! 





! Well considered reports are so important, that men must be practised by every 
means in sending them. 

But if in peace a report is allowed to be made when in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the enemy, without taking advantage of cover, and only a regulation move- 
ment of the man sent with the message be looked for, then in this w ay the men are 
not trained to take a me&sage intelligently, and even at manceuvres reports will cease 
to come in, not only because the men take it eastly, but also because*¢ach man re- 
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Then “ Advance.” 

‘he man of the head then remained standing and shouted back “ Non-commissioned 
-ollicer !"— a W ell?” 

‘An enemy’s patrol is in front of us, behind is a detachment, the strength of 

« which cannot be seea, there : are other patrols on the right and left.” 

“Well, continue to look out.” 

The non-commissioned officer then made a sign to his men to advance. I then 
asked if he meant to attack. 

“ Certainly, to take the nearest farm.” 

“Ts there not another surer way to success ?” 

The non-commissioned officer looked at me, and perceived at once that the road 
leading to the left towards x?, would offer him an advantage. He made his men at 
y* turn rapidly into the road to x? and called out to the head :—“ If the enemy 
“retire, the head and detached men on the right are to follow him to the village N. 
“ Tam advancing along the high road.” Onthe road the messenger from x? met him, 
and gave the following message from the detached men on the left :—‘ A patrol is in 
“front of us near the high road. A second patrol near a farm on the right, and 
AS be hind them a non-commissioned officer with apparently two men.’ 

“ Well, Iam coming to drive back the patrols on the high road.” 

If the non-commissioned officer had been warned sooner that there was only such 
a weak detachment in front of him, he would certainly have avoided the detour, 
and might have made a direct attack. 

The messenger from x%, who in the meantime had arrived in the neighbourhood 
of y*, wished to run after the non-commissioned officer, but the men of the head 

aught sight of him in time and cried cut to him. 

‘The non-commissioned officer is going to attack on the high road; we are to 
“follow the enemy as far as N if he retires before us.” 

Reports and Orders for the Detachment of Non-commissioned Officer B.—In the 
meantime [ had seen that messengers had also reached non-commissioned officer B. 
They could not proceed under cover, but they found themselves beyond the effective 
fire of the enemy. 

I rode thither rapidly. The man sent as a messenger from y* had already gone 
back with the order for the patrol to retire on the non-commissioned officer (the 
ground on that side being open). 

The patrol at y* (the three hostile patrols, and a section behind the centre one 
on the road towards N had sent reports) had been told that the non-commissioned 
otlicer was about to retire on N, and that it would have to form the rear guard. 

The messenger from y!, who as far as x, had only seen a patrol on the high 
road, was informed that a small hostile detachment was advancing on the direct 
road towards N; the patrol was therefore likewise to move towards the non-com- 
missioned ollicer who was about to retire on N. 

‘This messenger as he was about to return to his patrol remarked as he looked 
round him attentively, the movement of the detachment from y? to x*. He im- 
mediately cried out to non-commissioned officer B— 

‘‘Non-commissioned officer, the hostile detachmentis marching towards the high road.” 

The non-commissioned officer looked round and observed the same thing himself ; 
at the same time a report of it reached him from y‘. 

He gave at once the following order—“The right patrol to retire along the high 
“ yoad towards the outskirts of N, and to cover my right flank.” 

The messenger hurried back to y!, where a man had remained standing on the 
high road behind the farm, whilst the chief remained under cover further forward, 
in order to be better able to see about him. 

Retreat of the Patrol of Non-commissioned Officer B.—Non-commissioned officer B 








init that he exposes himself to the fire of the enemy in leaving cover, in alia’ to 
carry the message. 

But he who trains his men to the systematic sending of reports, will easily make 
them understand how necessary it is, that the news furnished by patrols should be 
sent off at the moment the enemy is met, and how it is only by this means that fresh 
orders can reach them at the proper time. 
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now at once commenced his retreat with his two men without waiting for the patrol 
on his left, so as to arrive in sufficient time at the exit from N. The patrol followed 
him at the double from y* and soon joined him. 

As soon as he had gained a certain distance the patrol y* followed him as rear guard. 

At y' the messenger who was returning whistled and made a sign to the chief, 
and then communicated to him the order noted above; the patrol then retired 
along both sides of the high road. 

The detached men of non-commissioned officer A, as soon as they perceived the 
retreat, advanced quickly into the abandoned positions and wished to follow further. 
Non-commissioned officer A made his detachment double in order to gain upon the 
retiring detachment of non-commissioned officer B. I caused “halt’ to be 
sounded. The detached men halted together where they were standing; a few 
men, however, thought of taking cover behind a house or a tree. 

Inow, first of all, rectified the position of therear guard of non-commissioned officer B. 

Conduct of the Rear Guard of Non-commissioned Officer B during the Retreat.—I 
pointed out that in continuing his retreat without halting, he allowed the pursuing 
enemy, by hurrying, to reach the farm at Y soon enough to fire thence etlectively 
on his detachment. 

To prevent this a man should from the first. have remained at y*, and have fired 
as soon as the enemy attemped to follow. The other two men should quickly have 
taken position under cover, in order to fire in like manner had the enemy pursued 
quickly. Afterwards, the first man should have doubled back behind the farm, and 
have remained there until the two others had again placed themselves at 200 metres 
behind this farm, or behind some rising ground. 

Had the retreat been conducted in this manner the enemy would not have dared 
to pursue so closely. 

I now caused all the patrols on this side to take up their former positions again, 
and shouted out that all were to look and to observe, how a patrol should retire 
before the enemy. 

It was easy to perceive that if a man remained standing at y*, he would prevent 
the patrol at y? from advancing at once. On the other hand, the men detached on 
the right flank were able to arrive at y° without being hindered, and they endea- 
voured to run even further to the front in order to cut off the rear guard. <A shot 
from Y caused them to halt, and the man from y?‘ having run to y®, and having 
also fired a shot at them from that point, it was clearly evident that the three men 
of the rear guard placed in good positions, were fully sufficient to hold in check the 
the five men of the enemy, although naturally the farm y* would have at once 
been occcupied from y’. 

1 now caused the “ advance’’ to be sounded for everyone, as I saw that the rear 
guard considered itself so thoroughly safe, that it wished to remain still longer in 
position. 1 was obliged to remind them, that asa rear guard they ought not to be 
separated too far from their detachment. 

They now continued their retreat as I had ordered, and non-commissioned officer B 
was able to reach village N without inconvenience, and to take position at the exit 
thereof so as to rally his rear guard. 

Conduct in the Pursuit.—In the meantime non-commissioned officer A had, with 
his detachment, tried the mancuvre so frequently carried out at exercises in peace 
time, which consisted in endeavouring by running for a long distance to reach 
village N, at the same time as the detached men who were retiring thither. 

But the patrol of non-commissioned officer B had skilfully placed itself near the 
high road some 250 paces from the farms previously occupied (near y’), and thus 
the detachment received several shots at effective range during its advance, and I 
caused it to halt and take up position under cover near the houses. I remarked to 
the non-commissioned officer how disadvantageous it had been for him, to follow in 
close order this weak patrol, whereas a few files sent to the outskirts of the farm, 
would by their fire have soon forced the three men to continue rapidly their retreat. 

It was carried out in this manner. The patrol hastened to reach the exit of N, 
always, however, leaving one man standing still in the manner I had before pointed 
out, whilst the others ran to the rear, and he followed when these latter again 
halted. 
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Non-commissioned officer B now followed, but only by rushes with three files 
extended, whilst the remainder of the support kept at a considerable distance. 

The outskirts of the village N offered such favourable positions to the detachment 
of non-commissioned officer B (as an advance could only be made by following the 
roads) that all here came to a halt, and I gave non-commissioned officer A the 
order, as he could not know what was in the village—“ Find out by a prudent and 
“ gradual strengthening of the skirmishers whether the patrol has received a rein- 
“forcement. Only when it is ascertained that such has not happened should the 
“ attack be undertaken.” 

Then I rode to detachment B, and ordered the non-commissioned officer to 
endeavour to disappear entirely without being perceived. 

Disappearance of a Retreating Detachment.—He looked rapidly around, and gave 
the following order :—“ Everyone to retire, stooping down, behind the nearest 
corner!” Naturally, the whole movement could be seen. I therefore told him to 
send two men again, at once, as a rear guard, to the place formerly occupied, in 
order to make the enemy believe that the others had only been moved behind 
the corner as a support. This measure completely sufficed to deceive the enemy. 

Non-commissioned officer B was already on his way towards the mill, the rear 
guard behind the first corner—one man behind the other—whilst the detached 
men of the enemy were still on the look out to see whether he would not again 
suddenly appear, and they would not advance, as they thought a trap was being 
laid for them. 

It was only when non-commissioned officer A, by a sudden attack with his detach- 
ment had driven back the patrol opposed to him, that the detached men advanced 
against the village, and became aware that the enemy had already abandoned it. 

The former head at first advanced only as far as the angle of the roads; the men 
detached on the right flank to the other exit. 

I new pointed out that non-commissioned officer B had committed a mistake in 
not having warned his rear-guard patrol of his retreat. It would have been 
nearly taken prisoner, if it had not quickly struck into a side road in order to retire 
on the mill. 

Information was at the same time given to non-commissioned officer A, that the 
village was already evacuated, and he sent an order to the detached men, by 
those who had brought the news, that they should take up a position of observation 
on the outskirt at the further side. With the support, he took up a position 
under cover, at the point where the main roads crossed. 

I remarked to him further, that in such a case in war, he would at once have to 
direct some men to thoroughly examine the village for wounded or stragglers. 

The detachment A to again Retire without being seen.—I thereupon gave him the 
order to retire, as much as possible unseen, as soon as he received news regarding 
the position of the enemy. 

With this object, I recommended him to call in, first of all, the detached men sent 
out to the flank and to cause the three men of the centre to follow later, as a rear 
zuard. 

. I then rode towards the mill, in order to see what could be observed from thence. 

The retreat of the detached men on the right and left was naturally at once re- 
marked and reported. As, however, two men were still observed at the centre 
exit, non-commissioned officer B could not know for a certainty that the detach- 
ment A had retreated. 

It was only when the last two men unskilfully retreated, both together, that no 
doubt could longer remain. 

In such a case, if it were desirable to continue the ruse, then either one man can 
at first run to the rear, as if he wished to make a report, and somewhat later, the 
second can follow; or else, if the ground permits of a retreat, quite under cover, 
then both the men should, before disappearing, hide themselves once or twice and 
reappear, so that the enemy, when they have really retired, would remain some 
time in doubt as to whether they would not again show themselves. 

I now caused the “ Assembly” to be sounded, in order to examine once again how 
these latter movements had been performed, and with this I finished the exercise. 

I could not help observing that, already in this simple exercise, it had been shown 
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how little non-commissioned officers and men are acquainted with the conduct they 
should follow when they have to act on their own responsibility. It is, indeed, a 
most difficult thing, and only intelligent men can be trained to it. 

It is especially important, lst ; to practice the non-commissioned officers to give, 
quickly, correct and clear instructions to the detached men, and to remain always 
in communication with them, by means of reports, by shouting out to them, and 
by orders given at the proper time. 2nd; to teach the detached men themselves to 
recognize quickly the right places in which to take up position, and to remain in 
communication one with the other, either by the voice or by sight, and with the 
detachment, by sending reports and by asking for orders. 

In sight of the enemy, when there is seldom time for long instructions and reports, 
it is often necessary to abandon men to their own intelligence. The preceding 
example has already shown how a patrol that was forgotten, was obliged by itself, to 
find a way to retreat. If, by such opportunities, patrols have only gained the 
experience how they can help themselves, and that, through a skilful use of the 
ground, they can generally withdraw from contact with the enemy, such experience 
is the best of lessons. 

In order to bring about more frequently such occasions, I find it only necessary to 
place, on ground suitable for the purpose, some separate patrols, partly under cover, 
and to cause small detachments to advance against them. In this manner, leaders 
of patrols have the opportunity of seeing how they can create embarrassment to 
an adversary, by sometimes quickly withdrawing altogether, sometimes by mutually 
supporting one another, and sometimes by gradually disappearing. In this manner, 
those of an intelligent nature learn quickly the correct conduct to follow ; those who 
are less intelligent never learn it. 

But were I to neglect to practice this kind of exercise, the most intelligent men 
would not know how to help themselves if they suddenly came into the position 
of having to act on their own responsibility. Only one thing then would ve seen, — 
the three men of a patrol remaining as close as possible to one another, and allowing 
themselves to be observed, even from a distance. 


THIRD EXERCISE (AFTERNOON). 


The — May, Afternoon.—A piece of waste building ground, with some en- 
closure walls, some earth that had been turned up, and some waste garden land with 
bushes, offered an opportunity for carrying out skirmishing drill for one or two 
hours, near the barracks. Houses with gardens were in the neighbourhood. 

Detail Exercises, having for object the Movement of isolated groups from one 
Positionto another.—1. By moving in File.—It appeared to me specially izaportant to 
practice always the leaders of groups afresh in leading their groups, correctly and 
swiftly, by distinct orders, from one position under cover to another. 

When [ cried out to the chief of a group, “The group to advance as far as the 
“ farm,” I intended that he should give the order, if the ground appeared to him 
favourable,—“ Advance in file, right (left) turn, double march!” and that he should 
lead forward his group, making as much use as possible of cover, as far as the point 
ordered, and then give the order “ Halt ; take position,” or, according to circum- 
stances, “Take position; left (or right).” 

As for tue men, it was important to teach them on this order, always to place 
themselves quickly in the manner most advantageous for action, or to form them- 
selves quickly in line to open fire, but still to wait for the order to commence firing. 

2. By advancing in Line.—I also caused to be practised the advance in line of 
groups, from their position under cover, on the command “Stand up—double 
“march,” but only where the ground offered no cover for an advance in file, or 
when it was supposed that they were already within effective range of the enemy ; 
because, in this case, an advance in file would only cause delay, and, consequently loss. 

But I then caused the non-commissioned officer to be warned beforehand to what 
part of the ground he should advance, or I myself gave the warning, “The groups 
“are to advance quickly 100 metres (or 50 metres, or as faras the house, &c.).” I also 
caused to be practised the advance by single files, as far as a certain point, on the 
warning, “ Advance by files from the right (left) wing as far as the house ;” but I 
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pointed out at the same time that this could only be undertaken with success 
against a weak adversary, or at distances exceeding 160—200 metres, because at 
nearer distances the enemy could aim more easily at single files than at a group 
moving together. 

I look upon it as a special fault, if the last attack, that is to say, the actual 
piercing of the enemy’s position, be undertaken with scattered forces, instead of 
with all disposable men at the sume moment. 

On the other hand, it must be inculcated in the non-commissioned officers and 
men that it is cowardice and folly, when the last attack is being made, to remain 
standing or lying down in order to be able to fire. 

How Judging Distance should at the same time be Practised.—In order at tlie 
same time to practise non-commissioned oflicers and men, in correctly judging the 
distances at which they should fire in each position, I every time notified where 
I understood the enemy to be. 

The non-commissioned officer after taking up a position was then obliged by turns, 
to order the distance and manner of firing at once, or to ask the men how they 
estimated the distances, and how they would have aimed. 

When it was possible to count the paces, that was done, and the man who had 
gone forward to count them was aimed at, in order to accustom the eye to change 
the manner of aiming, according to the distance. 

The man who was measuring the paces had to take cover where the opportunity 
offered, in order to teach the men how to aim on a partially covered enemy; and 
after he had been aimed at, he had to cry back how many paces he had taken to 
that spot. 

Detail Exercises for retiring from one Position to another in several Ways.— 
In like manner, I caused the different groups to be exercised in retiring from one 
position under cover to another, and in four different ways :— 

1. File by file, if the ground permits it; the files retiring singly quite unseen. 
In this case, I especially paid attention that the non-commissioned officer caused the 
retreat to be made by one wing, and told off the other one us a rear-guard, and 
that the men fired a shot before moving to the rear; they were then to cover them- 
selves completely, and move to the rear also quite under cover, as far as the new 
position previously pointed out by their leader. 

2. Retreat of the group, leaving a rear-guard ; in which case the non-commissioned 
officer had only to designate those men who were to form the rear-guard,! and then 
to give the order “ Retreat quickly as far as the house (or to the ditch}-—double 
march.” The rear-guard should keep up its fire during the movement, and on the 
group taking position should run to the rear by itself, and take up position on one 
flank of the group. 

3. Rapid retreat of the entire group, under the supposition of a flank attack, on 
the command “ Rear turn; dowble march.” At the same time the men were 
enjoined not to close together when running to the rear, but when they found 
cover, to break into quick time, and on the order “ Assemble,” to join on file by file 
where the leader of the group was standing, or to fall in by files or fours to a 
flank if the movement was taking place on a road. But it was impressed upon 
the men that all rapid retreats must be especially ordered, and that special atten- 
tion must be made to the new command, “Break into quick time,” or “ Front 
turn.” 

4, The execution of the order “ Retire slowly.” 

One of the ranks to remain standing or lying down and firing, whilst the other 
ran back quickly to the next cover, and got ready to open fire. 

Every man of the first rank, as soon as he has fired, should, whilst loading under 
cover, look backwards, and should run quickly behind the second rank, and take 





‘It is very important for every leader to accustom himself, before giving the 
order for retreat, to designate the rear-guard, or the detachment which is to remain 
halting, and this in such a way that all the men can hear him. A detachment 
which hears only the order for retreat, and which must then remain halted in order 
to cover the retreat, becomes restless, and is easily led to join in the retreat. 
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cover in like manner. The latter would then fire, look round to the rear for fresh 
cover for itself, and then run to it; and so on, until the command “halt ” or “ take 
position” be given. 

This manner of retiring is advantageous when opposed to a superior enemy, who 
is gaining ground gradually to the front, especially in woods, in villages, or on 
ground otherwise broken ; but it is likewise so on a plain, where the ranks should 
run back at most 50 metres, and then kneel down again.! 

Exercises of Detail for reinforcing the Line of Fire—1. By moving up the Re- 
inforcing Groups in File——After this had been practised alternately by different 
groups, I caused the advance of separate groups and of entire divisions for strength- 
ening the line of fire to be carried out in a similar way, and which, according to cir- 
cumstances, either prolonged the line or formed offensive or defensive flanks. In 
doing this, the groups advanced as a rule in file, the leader at the head. 

In reinforcing by whole divisions, practice was carried on in this manner: the 
leader of the division gave the caution (immediately after my order “The first 
division to prolong the line to the right (left) ”), ‘ The group on the left (right) 
wing to direct,” whereupon the leader of the division placed himself at the head of 
the directing group, the leaders of groups in front of the centre of their respective 
groups looking towards the division leader, who motioned to them with his sword 
any necessary change of direction. ‘The leaders of groups were permitted to make 
use of cover on the way, offering protection for their advance which might be 
available (for instance, by leading a group in file round a small height or house). In 
the same way, also, the whole division, when it had to leave cover to form in skir- 
mishing order, could advance from the cover in file, from one or from both flanks 
(in half divisions), but must then, on the order “Front form,” or “ Halt, take 
*“ position,” quickly form up again. On the order “Take position,” the division and 
group leaders go at once behind their groups. The leaders must also place them- 
selves under cover, but in such a way that they may see every man of their detach- 
ment, as well as have a good view over the ground in front ; ‘the leader of the divi- 
sions must remain standing as much as possible in the same spot (the best point of 
view in the position), and where he can be seen by the leaders of the groups. He 
ought to have a whistle with him, one blow of which would call the attention of the 
whole detachment, and thereupon all the group leaders should turn their eyes 
towards him. 

On this occasion also I caused judging distance to be practised in a similar way as 
formerly, so that it was either necessary for the group leader to command the dis- 
tance and dese ription of fire, or to ask the men at what distance they would aim. 
Naturally pacing the distance was not here nec essary, but the leader who had 
already opened fire had to indicate at what distance he was firing. 

I drew attention to the necessity of a group-leader in future acting in the same 
way, so that the detachment which was already engaged, could assist the others as 
to the correct distance. 

Reinforcement of theiLine of Fire, by the Advance of Detachments deployed, in 
order to double the Line.—I then caused reinforcing also to be practised by an 
advance of detachments deployed, which necessitated their doubling into the 
advanced line: and this, indeed, must everywhere happen when no favourable posi- 
tion allows the prolongation of the line, or when it becomes necessary to form a 
thicker line of fire to the front. When groups were already in position with an inter rval 
between them, I caused the doubling in to take place in that interval if it were 
large enough, ‘and the files which were nearest closed a little under cover towards 
the wings. When this could not be done, the files of the reinforcement placed them- 
selves where they found room. 








1 Whoever considers the manner of practising “ Retire slowly” too complicated, 
can omit it. Yet it is nothing more than a systematic application of that same pro- 
ceeding which is always found to take place of itself, when a body of good troops is 
retiring before the enemy, namely, that a portion of the men firing remains halted, 
when the retreat takes place, in order to fire yet another shot. By this means the 
enemy is kept back from a too ardent pursuit. 
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The distance at which the fire was to be opened was indicated as previously. 

The senior leader had at once to take command over the whole line of fire. 

It is to be understood, that during the movement in advance of the reinforcing 
troops, I always insisted that those who were already in the line of fire, should receive 
from their leaders the order “ Rapid firing.” 

Finally, I caused the supports to execute various exercises, and I placed myself 
immediately behind the centre of the line of fire, and directed the support by the 
whistle, the voice, or by sign, in order to practise myself as well as the leader of the 
support in a mutual understanding.! 

During this time I caused the skirmishers to look round and pay attention to what 

vas taking place. 

1. Advance of the supports for firing volleys :— 

On my part, a blow of the whistle to call the attention of the division. Order, 
“ For firing volleys,”’ and a sign in the direction in which a volley should be given (this 
can also be ordered by the voice.) It then rested with the leader of the support to 
advance towards the point designated, either at the double or in quick time. 

On the command “ Halt for firing,” position with a proper front of fire must 
always be taken, and the leader should, by rapid survey whilst passing to the rear of 
his division, assure himself that the front is well placed, with an open field of fire, 
or if necessary he must correct any faults in this respect. 

Naturally, exact aiming and firing, according to the orders given, were insisted 
upon. 

2. “'The support to retire, and take up a rallying position,” under the supposition 
that, although indeed the enemy’s attack had been at first repulsed, it was neverthe- 
less necessary to retreat. 

In this case I accustomed the division-leader and the division to carry out orders 
quickly and with precision. 

Orders.—“ Slope arms, rear turn, double march.” Then, according to circum- 
stances, retire either in line or in file from the right or left. 

Arrived at the position the support turned to the front, or formed up to the front, 
and the order was then given “Open out to skirmishing distance from the right 
(left) wing” (or, according to circumstances, from the centre), whereupon the 
men quickly took their position at their proper intervals as skirmishers. 

Hereupon I ordered “ The groups in advance retire on the flanks of the rallying 





1 The leading of a detachment may be compromised, if the leader does not under- 
stand how to direct the subdivisions of his detachment from a place pre-determined 
on. He must never change his place without a well-considered intention ; the 
efficiency of a company is shown when the subordinate leaders quickly understand 
and carry out the intentions of the commander of the company. Intelligent sub- 
ordinate leaders who do not lose sight of the enemy guess at half a word what ought 
to take place. Therefore it is a good plan for the leader of the supports, when pos- 
sible, so to place himself that he may at the same time see the progress of the fight, 
and the chief of his company. In this view he can place himself from 20 to 30 
paces from his support. It is also advisable to practise in peace-time the following 
means of communicating orders when under fire of the enemy :— 

1. When the interval between the skirmishers and support becomes too great for 
the voice of the company commander to be heard, the leader of the support must 
send forward a couple of men (one bugler and one non-commissioned officer or lance- 
corporal) about 100 paces, there to lie down and to repeat to the commander of 
the support the orders shouted back by the commander of the company. 

2. If the line of skirmishers is too extended to be able to hear orders or to pay 
attention to the whistle, then passing of orders should be practised, (for example, 
“Prepare for the attack”) when each man at once acts as he sees the directing 
group act. 

It is well not to despise such small means of assistance, to which a body of soldiers: 
can be so easily accustomed, because the skirmishers by these means only, when the 
leaders are on foot—and orders are no longer able to be understood or carried—can 
still remain capable of being led. 
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position,” in order to practise the leaders of groups, to lead at once their extended 
groups, in such a mauner that the front of the skirmishers posted to rally them 
should remain free, the groups during the movement closing either half-lett (half- 
right) or forming in file when the ground offered proper cover, in order to take up 
their new position by wheeling the head round, or by halting and fronting. 

3. After the position was taken up, I supposed that it was necessary to continue 
the retreat, and I gave the order “ The first division to remain as rear-guard, the rest 
to retire and form support,” whereupon the leaders of the retreating groups caused 
their sections to retire in extended order, until the leader of the division gave the 
command “ Form column of sections in retreat.’’ After the detachment had concen- 
trated on the section, with which was the leader of the division, I caused them to 
front form, and therewith ended the exercise. 

Fourtu Exercise. (Sce Fig. 3.) 

Afneighbouring village, Lindenthal, was traversed by numerous roads; on the further 
side of it the ground rose somewhat, and on the height were several large and small 
farms, some grouped together and some isolated, comprised under the names of Lind 
and Deckstein; there were rather rapid slopes: towards the village and towards the 
south, on which side flowed a brook, with a bridge (Gleueler Brook.) 

This situation presented an opportunity to-day, for once again training detach- 
ments when advancing, to keep up a communication, and also for the defence of the 
boundary of a village, and the conduct of a rear-guard during the fight and in the 
retreat. 

It was my intention immediately after the advance to occupy a position; then, as 
soon as the fight were engaged, to commence the retreat, in order at the same time 
to accustom the different detachments, to correctly work together with their detached 
men and skirmishers over tolerably open ground ; therefore it was necessary to cou- 
sider beforehand the special instructions which should be given to the detached men. 
I reserved to myself the decision regarding the proper moment for retreat, partly 
because I wished to practise myself in giving the requisite precise orders for such 
a moment, and partly to accustom the subordinate leaders to the precise execution of 
such orders. 

All this ought to be learnt, both for a voluntary and still more for an enforced 
retreat before a superior enemy. ‘The detached men must also learn how they 
themselves have to retire, whilst keeping up their communication with the retreat- 
ing detachment without, as would most often be the case, special orders reaching 
them. A well-ordered retreat is the proof test of the training of leaders and men. 
In this respect I consider special training in combats of retreat as particularly 
profitable. 

The company fell in at half-past six, 78 men strong, besides the non-commissioned 
officers. ‘The divisions were not formed this time in sections by squads, but each 
in three sections of four files, a non-commissioned officer or lance corporal with 
each section. Besides, to each section were attached at least one patrol leader 
and one man trained to this duty. 

Disposition —The enemy is already in considerable strength in the neighbour- 
hood. The company has the order to advance to the chain of heights, and to occupy 
the further boundary of Lind. The division of skirmishers go straight forward on 
the high road as advanced guard: Sergeant A with two sections of the 2nd divi- 
sion as flankers covering the left, has to move on the height of Deckstein on the left 
wing of the position, resting on the bridge at the brook. The detached men have 
to keep up proper communication between themselves ; in case of retreat, the same 
road is to be followed. The remainder of the company follows the advanced guard. 

Advance to the Front against Lind and Deckstein.—The division of skirmishers 
took from the first section five men for the head (the minimum, as already explained, 
when in the immediate neighbourhood of the enemy, in order that the head may 
not be stopped by any patrol ; oue file then goes to the right, and one file to the left 
of the road, the fifth man keeps up the communication). ‘Three men were detached 
to the left on to a small lateral road, in order to keep up communication at the same 
time with the left flankers. The leader of the head went this time on the left, the 
leader of the division near the connecting man, the next senior non-commissioned 
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officer led the advanced guard, and was bound always to keep the division leader 
in sight. He received beforehand from the latter instructions to pass the village 
of Lind with all necessary precaution, but as quickly as possible, and to take up a 
position under cover on the further boundary of it. 

In order to prove if the detached men kept up a communication I gave the order 
to the leader of the division, after we had gone about 1,000 paces, to cause the head 
to be halted, whilst the advanced guard and the main body continued their march, 
in order that they might see what the detached men would do. ‘The leader of the 
division blew on his signal whistle, the leader of the head looked round, w sign was 
made to him to halt, whereupon, as there was a farm close to hirn, he called out to 
his men, “ Quick, as far as the farm,” then “ Halt ;” he then placed himself per- 
sonally at the left corner of the farm, where he could see forwards and to the left, 
in order from thence to make a sign to the detached men on the left to halt in like 
manner. The other men of the head remained on both sides of the road, so that 
they could see both to the front and to the right. 

The advanced guard wished to halt when the head did, but the division leader, who 
had remained close to the man keeping up communication, shouted out simply to 
the leader of the advanced guard, “ Continue marching until you join the head,” 
and as his command was understood, he himself went to the head, in order to see if 
everything was going on properly. 

The main body continued its march at the same time that the advanced guard 
again moved to the front, and when it came nearer, the same order was called out to 
its leader, so that, through proper comraunication, my order had been executed by 
all the detachments, although I had only given it to the leader of the advanced 
guard. I was able, therefore, to ride at once to the head, so as to see how the 
detached men were conducting themselves. 

Critical Remarks on the Conduct of the Detached Men.—The lateral patrol on the 
left, which had remained somewhat behind, only now made its appearance ; it had 
missed the moment for halting correctly, and was quietly continuing its march to the 
front, when it suddenly heard the second whistle of the leader of the advanced 
guard, and, on looking round, understood the sign made for halting. It halted just 
where it was, but, after a pause, the leader of the patrol, who was somewhat un- 
skilful, having reflected, the patrol was seen to place itself rapidly under cover by 
his direction. ,The continued advance of this patrol had caused the left flankers 
also to advance further than was necessary ; but as they had sent two men out to 
their right tou keep up communication, these quickly acted on the signal to halt, and 
passed iton. All were now halted, but the head of the left/flankers was only at 100 
paces from the line of heights, which was still at least 600 paces distant from the 
right wing. 

Under these circumstances, it was a mistake on the part of the head of the left 
flank detachment, in not having at once endeavoured to reach the line of heights, in 
order to be able to see further around. I called the attention of the men to the 
mistake committed, and I directed that, in future, every detached man who might 
be called upon by a sign to halt, was at once to place himself rapidly under cover, in 
order to show that the sign had been understood, but that he must then look round 
for the best point of view in his neighbourhood, and must on his own account take 
position there; one man at least from each patrol must thus place himself’ in 
position. 

I then ordered the officer to undertake the leading of the company on this side, 
whilst I rode to the detachment on the left. The march to the front was only to 
be re-commenced on a sign from me, after the advance guard and detached men had 
been relieved from the first division. The officer himself was to order the necessary 
measures, for the occupation of the farms on the chain of heights. 

When I reached the lateral detachment on the left, the detached men of the 
division of skirmishers had already in the meantime been relieved, so that I was 
able, after having called attention to the above-noticed fault, as the result of which 
the two men of the head were moved quickly on to the line of heights, to give the 
signal for the general continuation of the forward march. 

They all put themselves in movement; I rode at the head of the left lateral 
detachment. * 

s 
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Conduct of the Head when it arrives at a Height.—As this head was about to 
ascend the height in the ordinary manner, I pointed out that it was necessary to 
gain such a distant point of observation with caution, but, at the same time, with 
rapidity. The leader ought toadvance sufficiently far, to be able to see well around 
him from under cover; the other men should follow more slowly, ready to fire, 
should the enemy show at all to the side or on the front. It was so carried out. 
This rapid advance of the leader at the same time caused a similar rapid advance of 
the other detached men, who were observing him. 

As soon as the leader had reached the height and the farm at the cross ways, he 
was able, from a position under cover, to overlook the open ground in front, as far as 
the next village, B (4 a mile distant). 

Report of the approach of the Enemy, and conduct then to be followed.—I said 
to him ;—I supposed that he saw astrong detachment of the enemy debouch from B 
on to the high road, whilst at the same time, another hostile detachment advanced 
alongside the brook. He wished at once to carry himself this news. I ordered him 
to shout it out to the rear. 

He shouted back :—‘* Two hostile detachments, each of about the strength of a 
company, are on the march near the village B.” This report was passed on to 
sergeant A, who at once ordered, ‘Double,’ and only broke into quick time to 
ascend the height. He placed one section near the edge of the height, close to the 
road, as a support, whilst to the remainder, which had continued its march, he gave 
the order, ‘“ Occupy the farm; double.” He himself went to the leader of the 
head, who showed him the points where I had supposed that the enemy could be 
seen. He at once, very properly, ordered the leader to cry out quickly to the 
detached men on the right that a company of the enemy was on the march from B, 
along the high road. he leader ran suiliciently far along the cross road for his 
eall to be heard and passed on, and then returned quickly. 

In the meantime, sergeant A had examined the neighbourhood and had found out 
that, from the farm, the ground in front could not be sufficiently brought under fire, 
on account of a hedge which descended from the other side of the cross road down 
the slope to the left, as far as the bridge. He therefore placed one section near the 
hedge, detached his left file nearly as far as the bridge, whilst he called in the 
lateral detachments on his right nearer to him; he moved the support forward to 
the farm. I notified my approval of these arrangements, and ordered him to cause 
the distances in front, up to certain defined points, to be judged, and to kold the 
position until he saw that the company on the high road evacuated the village. 

I then rode back to the company, which, in the meantime, in consequence of the 
report shouted to it, had also advanced quickly and had occupied, with its advanced 
cuard, the outermost farms near the high road. The support was placed behind 
the nearest large farm. 

Critical Remarks cn the position at the Boundary of the Village—In examining 
the position taken up, I found— 

1. That the leaders had not yet called the attention of the men to the distances 
in front. 

2. That the attention of the men had not been sufficiently called, to the manner 
in whic h they should place themselves, if in war they had to oc cupy farms. 

That the officer had.not so placed himself that he could, at the same time, see 
ro ground in front and the groups which were extended, as well as himself be 
seen by the leader of the support. 

That the lateral patrol on the left had certainly advanced, on a side road, as far 
as the boundary, but had not so placed itself that a man on the left could overlook 
the ground as far as the detachment of sergeant A, whilst the other man on the 
right kept the company #4 view. 

I called the leaders of groups to the front, and drew there attention to these 


points. Ay 
I pointed out how, on the ground in front, there were some well-marked points, 
at effective rifle range, at 250—300 paces, as also at 500—600 paces. The men 


therefore ought to be told, de at fire against the enemy’s skirmishers should only be 
opened when they had arrived at the first points ; w hain: on closed bodies of the 
enemy, fire should be opened when they arrived at the /atter points. By such matters 
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being pointed out in time to the men, their steady aiming is much facilitated, and 
the fnrther direction of their fire made easy. 

As regarded the occupation of the farms, I considered it advisable that a farm 
should be entrusted to each group, in order to avoid confusion. 

Each group-leader must order the occupation of the windows turned towards the 
enemy, as also what necessary openings should be quickly made in the walls, and 
should also take care that, in case of necessity, a convenient passage for retreat 
existed in the rear.! 

The officer should place himself near the road, covered to the front, and should 
look round to the rear for the farm which would offer the most advantageous 
rallying position in case of retreat. 

At about 150 paces to the rear, at the point of crossing of the high road with that 
road which led to the detachment of sergeant A, there was such a farm, and I 
caused the support at first to take position there, under cover; I directed the leader 
of the support to attend to, and to quickly carry out, every sign and call of the 
officer. 

Defence of the Boundary against a supposed Attack.—I now supposed, the 
enemy had extended strong bodies of skirmishers on the high road, and against our 
left wing with a support in rear beyond rifle shot. I then gave the caution :— 

“The hostile skirmishers are running forward to within 300 paces of us. The 
support continues to advance.” 

Command given by the Officer.—< Fire by ranks. The best shots aim at the 
support at 800 paces.” 

T recommended, at the same time, the third division to approach nearer to the 
support, and keep ready. 

The possibility of such an advance, without being directly intended, for the 
purpose of firing volleys, or as a reinforcement, had not been foreseen by the officer, 
and, also, I myself had not determined on any general signal for such a case. 

[f one reflects that an order shouted to the rear, after the firing had been alr -ady 
commenced, might be misunderstood, and that the sending of an order would take 
too long, there only remains then, once for ail, to agree upon a signal for the advance 
of the support, and to fix upon the manner in which this movement should be 
carried out. A bugle call would be the simplest, but it might cause misunderstanding 
amongst the neighbouring troops ; there remains, then, nothing else than the signal 
whistle and a pre-determined sign of the officer with his sword. It is a question 
whether such a sign made with a sword will always at once be understood, when 
the fight has already begun. Would it not therefore be better, as already remarked 
at page 27, once for all, to make the leader of the support responsible, that he should 
arrange for the rapid transmission of orders, by shouting or otherwise, by means of 
posts of men previously sent out ? 

Whilst these thoughts were passing through my head, the officer had in the mean- 
time, simply signalled with his sword to the leader of the support to advance. The 
latter, in conformity with what had been done at the last manceuvre, gave the order 
—“ Right turn; left wheel—double march,” as he had been standing behind the 
farm with the support, and could thence advance well under cover, skirting the farm 
on one side of the road, whereas a deployed advance along the road would have 
brought the support just in the enemy’s line of fire, which, on actual service, would 
have led to unnecessary losses, and probably to confusion. With a stronger support, 
it would indeed have been impracticable to have led all forward in file one behind the 
other ; it would then have been necessary, either to have placed the men of each 
division in file by half divisions, so as to have run forward on both sides of the road, 
or else the support could not have shirked the losses necessary to be incurred, in 
order to remain in the hand of the leader. Such losses are then not to be avoided. 

It had indeed, been my intention to advance only the third division, and, on the 
other hand, to leave behind the one section of the second division in a good rallying 
position to meet eventualities ; but I did not, however, make any change, because 
I therefrom learnt the lesson to avoid in future anything complicated, even if it 





! These latter orders naturally can only be given, if the enemy allows sufficient time. 
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appeared of advantage in a technical point of view. Even in peace time a move- 
ment of this description is not easily carried out; but in war, in the noise, and in 
the excitement of the fight, everything which is complicated—be it ever so well 
carried out—only leads to confusion. One must, therefore, gtiard against doing 
in every special case anything exceptional to which non-commissioned officers and 
men are not accustomed. 

There was, indeed, no disadvantage in this section having advanced at the 
same time. On the contrary, it was then possible to specially instruct the leader of 
the section so to occupy with his ‘section the farm pointed out, that in case of a 
retreat the detachments might assemble in order behind it. That the section had 
in consequence to make its 150 paces twice over did not matter much, because 
apparently there remained ample time to the chief to make his arrangements. 

The support was at once placed on the boundary under cover behind the farm. 
The section in question was instructed by me in presence of the officer, and then 
sent to the rear. I then took over the command again. The defence of the 
boundary of the village against a supposed enemy was now carried out by me. 

Caution.—* Hostile skirmishers are advancing, at 250 paces distance, the supports 
“at 520 metres.” 

The leaders of groups gave the necessary orders for opening fire. 

Caution —* ‘The skirmishers are advancing by rushes 50 paces at atime. The 
support follows at a double, at 300 paces distance.” 

The leaders of groups gave the commend “ Rapid firing.” 

I added, “ On the support. The best shots against the enemy’s skirmishers.” 
Then I ordered, “The support advance to fire volleys.” 

The Chief of the Support.—‘ Double march ;—for firing, halt.” 

This movement ought to be executed with rapidity and precision, and as this is 
not quite easy, it was repeated. Then, “ At 300 paces ready,—present,—load, at 
“250 paces, and so on.” 

Caution.—* The enemy’s support has laid down.” The division leader who had 
just given the order “ At paces, ready,” quietly commanded “ Order arms, 
“kneel down.” If there had been a small earthwork, the support would have done 
better to have placed itself beforehand there under cover, and to have fired 
skirmishers’ volleys. 

Caution.—* The enemy’s skirmishers and support are advancing to the attack.” 

The command given in all the groups, as well as in the support, “ Rapid firing.” 

Caution.—*‘ The enemy’s attack is repulsed.” 


‘ 


” 





After the Repulsed Attack the greater pert of the Company is thrown as a reinforce- 
ment towards the Left Wing at Deckstein. 


Command.—* The support to the rear at the double, to reinforce the left wing at 
Deckstein.” 

The leader of the support, “Slope arms—rear turn—double march—right turn.” 

Command.— The first division leaving behind a rear guard to gradually follow the 
support.” 

The Leader of the First Division —“The third section forms rear guard, the 
“ first and second sections to retire file by file and assemble behind the rallying 
* position.” 

Every file, as had always been practised before retreating, fired a shot and then 
ran back along the side of the road as far as the rear of the farm, occupied by the 
section of the second division, and here the two sections assembled. Thre leader of 
the division remained behind with the section of the rear guard, so as to be able to 
order the time for the retreat. I warned him I would take with me two sections 
more towards the left wing ; he was to cover my right flank with two sections on the 
high road against a possible pursuit of the enemy, and in the meantime should 
practice judging distance. I then rode to the rallying position, caused it to be 
occupied by a section of the first division, and made the other two sections follow 
the support, which now was already approaching at a rapid pace sergeant A’s 
tletachment. 

Defence of Deckstein against a supposed Attackh.—Whilst riding forward I 
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called out to both detachments, “The enemy is attacking the bridge of Deckstein 
“with strong bodies of skirmishers.” 

“The division of skirmishers to occupy the boundary on the right opposite the left 
“ flank of the enemy. The two sections following to go to the bridge as a support.” 

The leader of the skirmishing division who had formed his division in sections, at 
once ordered :— 

‘The leading section follow me, the others extend to the right in prolongation.” 

At an open part of the boundary there was a sand-pit jutting out, whence the 
ground in front on the left flank could be swept. The division leader immediately 
threw one of his sections into it, and signalled to the other sections to take position 
near him. He then at once ordered, “ Rapid firing at 200 paces.” The two sections 
of the first and second divisions, which were still following in close order, broke 
into double time towards the bridge on the command of the senior non-commissioned 
officer. 

In the meantime I had called out to'sergeant A, “the enemy is attacking the 
“ bridge with overpowering forces.” Whereupon he at once extended towards the 
left flank, along the line of the hedge, the section which was. still standing formed 
up at the farm, and gave the order “ Rapid firing.” 

It was my intention to practise the company on this.occasion in a retreat under the 
fire of the enemy, and therefore to suppose that the enemy had not been driven back. 

Arrangements for the Retreat under the Enemy’s Fire——In order to gain time for 
the retreat at such a moment, the only means to employ is a counter-attack, which 
will at least bring the enemy temporarily <o a standstill, even if it should not promise 
any lasting success. 

I therefore ordered the two sections which were formed up: “ To the attack—drive 
“ the enemy back over the bridge.” 

And immediately to the leader of the division of skirmishers, the following 
order :— Retire quickly with the division of skirmishers, and take post in a rallying 
“ position.” 

To both sections the order was thereupon at once given: “To the attack—fix 
“ bayonets—trail arms—double march.” 

On the other hand, the leader of the division of skirmishers, of which the right 
wing was in front, gave the order: ‘“ Left turn—double march.” During the move- 
ment he looked around for a point as convenient, and as near as possible for a rally- 
ing position, and such he soon found on the slope of the hill, whence should the 
enemy pursue, he could bring him under effective fire without, as far as appeared 
likely, compromising his own retreat. 

He directed his sections there by sign and voice, and quickly took up position. 

The attacking sections wished in the meantime to push over the bridge. I called 
out to them “ Halt,” and then; “The support retire as far as the nearest farm. 
“Skirmishers follow slowly.” 

The leader caused them to turn to the rear, move for a short distance at the 
double, and they then went in quick time by the shortest way, passing by the extended 
division of skirmishers towards the farm situated in rear, at the boundaries of which 
he at once, having properly appreciated the state of affairs, placed both sections in 
positions to rally the others. 

I caused the two deployed sections of sergeant A, as they were only to follow 
slowly (under the supposition that the enemy had been temporarily thrown in con- 
fusion by the attack), to carry out their movement of retreat in the same manner 
which is practised when the order is given—“ Retire slowly.” 

The separate ranks of the sections had to run to the rear successively, fora certain 
distance, making use of undulations of ground and take up positions at conve- 
nient points for opening fire, until having passed the division of skirmishers already 
in position to receive them, they received orders to assemble as a support behind the 
second rallying position. 

A retreat on such ground had not yet been practised. I could not, therefore, be 
surprised at its presenting a somewhat confused spectacle. I accordingly caused it to 
be repeated, after I had pointed out that one section would best carry out its re- 
treat if it skirted the stream through the plot of willows, the other, on the contrary, 
should keep more on the height and close to the division of skirmishers. I explained 
‘VOL. XXI. x : 
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to the leaders of groups that after the command, “ Retire slowly,” they should quickly 
point out to the second rank the point of ground where it should halt and front. 
Nevertheless, it was necessary for them to specially point out to a portion of the 
men how they could in the best way avail themselves of the nature of the ground. 

I now caused the division of skirmishers with its three sections to carry out the 
same practice, in which two sections had to retire fora certain distance along a slope 
of the height. Here also it appeared that only a portion of the men understood 
how to gain rapidly in-retreat, the favourable pomt for making front against the 
enemy ; some directed themselves mechanically towards their neighbours, and then 
found either that they had no cover or no open line of fire in front. 

Repetition of the Retreat, but this time by Groups.—It appeared, at any rate, 
that this was a useful exercise in peace time for the purpose of rendering individual 
men more skilful. But to practise this in retreat before the enemy, very cool and well 
exercised men would be necessary. 

Consequently a retreat’ by groups is more simple, especially if the enemy allows it 
to be carried out, which, nowever, is hardly to be expected of a determined and 
superior adversary. 

[ therefore caused again the hedge to be oceupied by the division of skirmishers, 
and the retreat to be carried out by groups ; the leader of the division was instructed 
not to give the command for the retreat until he had designated in a loud voice the 
detachment which was at first to remain halted. 

This is very important ; for before the word “ Retire” is heard, the detachment 
should know that it only refers to a specified portion. 

It appeared that it was easier to lead the groups at the double towards points 
determined and designated by the leaders of groups, and then to make them front 
at the command and skilfully to take up position, than it had been before the case 
with separate ranks. The men had previously been more exercised in taking post 
quickly in a position pointed out to them, than to choose for themselves such a posi- 
tion. And one may feel indeed very satisfied if the leaders of groups and divisions 
understand this, and therefore I did not allow this opportunity to pass without 
exercising them in it. 

After the groups had successively arrived at the flank of the second rallying position 
—one group on the left and two on the right—so that thereby the division was broken 
up, which, however, in a retreat canseldom be avoided if the ground be taken ad- 
vantage of,—I insisted that the groups, since they had as yet received no special 
order for assembling, should first take post in the rallying position and front towards 
the enemy. 

I then ordered sergeant A, with his two sections, to remain halted asa rear-guard, 
and for the remainder to fall in as support. In order that they should fall in 
quickly, with as much order as possible, I directed that the chiefs should merely 
give the order to their groups, “ Rear turn,” and that they should cause them to 
retire deployed, until some cover permitted them to be assembled together ; then they 
were to endeavour by the shortest road to join the group, with which was the leader 
of the division. The latter had then promptly to decide a point where front was 
again to be made to the enemy and in what formation. 

As I remarked during the movement, that the two sections which had remained 
near the high road had not taken part in the retreat, although they must have re- 
marked that the company was retiring, and thereby their left flank had become ex- 
posed, I caused the company to pile arms, and during my absence to judge distance, 
and I then rode again as far as the high road. I drew the attention of the leader of 
the division to the fact that, in such a case, he should only remain halted, if he 
had previously received the order to hold the position as long as possible. 

I showed him how, of his own accord, he should have retired as much under cover 
as possible, along the side of the road as far as a farm, which was situated at about 
the same height as the position of the company. 

I remarked, besides, that the lateral patrol on the left had at once commenced its 
retreat, without waiting for a special order to do so, and that it had then, on its own 
accord, again taken position at about the same height as the two Sections. 

I then caused the two sections to return to the company. 
Retreat of the Company under the supposition, that it is forced to a hasty Retreat 
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from tts Position in consequence of a Flank Attack.—I then collected the leaders of 
divisions and groups together, and said to them that hitherto I had only carried 
out a retreat under the protection of a rear-guard, but it would be more difficult to 
maintain order in the retreat if the enemy, by a successful attack, were to force the 
whole company to retire together. 

As in such acase, the separate detachments could no longer receive special orders, 
it would then be necessary for each group leader, to conduct his group in deployed 
order as far as the nearest cover, and then at once front towards the enemy. Should 
no further orders then reach him, he would have to act in concert with the group, 
which happened to be nearest to him. 

It would have been my business during the retirement to designate the detach- 
ment which should cover the retreat, all the others would then only have to think 
of rallying under cover behind the rear-guard, at the point indicated by their imme- 
diate leader. 

In order to practically test, how in such a case it would be most easy to prevent 
a momentarily unavoidable disorder, I at once ordered the division of skirmishers to 
occupy the right flank of the previous position, the 2nd division to take post «t the 
hedge as far as the bridge, and the 1st division to fire volleys, as a closed support 
having placed itself near the bridge. 

The position ordered was quickly taken up by the several detachments, and I also 
saw, that the men already thought for themselves how quickly to get under cover to 
open fire. 

I then cried out to the company: “The enemy is attacking the bridge with one 
“ company, and witha second coming from the high road, he is attacking the right 
“ flank of the position.” 

The leader of the division of skirmishers by a rapid change of the position of his 
separate groups caused front to be formed towards the right flank. Everyone or- 
dered: “ Rapid firing at 200 paces.” 

After a short time I cried out :—‘ The enemy is making an attack in overwhelm- 
“ ing numbers on the front, and on the right flank—every one retire.” 

It could not be avoided, that the retreat should at first have the apperance of 
disorder. The leader of the support who had felt, that he should withdraw his 
closely formed detachment from the enemy’s fire as quickly as possible had at once 
ordered :—“ Rear turn—double march,” but the ground was too narrow for retiring 
on such a broad front—so the division got heaped up into a confused mass, for in 
such a moment it is scarcely possible to carry out an order to break off, or to retire 
from a flank. 

This 1 had foreseen, and had therefore already hurried to the supports and 
ordered: ‘‘ Occupy the edge of the height to cover the retreat.”! 

I indicated besides, rapidly, those points which the right and left wing had to 
occupy—and thus the support divided itself quickly into a couple of groups suffici- 
ently well posted, which could fire in all directions ; this was the best means to utilise 
amass of men retreating, instead of allowing them to remain exposed without re- 





1 Such an order given at such a moment to a body retiring in confusion, will 
certainly be difficult for the men to understand: precise execution of the same, 
however desirable, would be impossible. 

But for this there is a remedy which certainly entails a slight loss of time. When for 
instance the leader quickly commands :—“ Front turn—lie down,” he gains a moment 
of time in order to glance quickly at the situation and ground, and can immediately 
afterwards give well considered orders for the placing in position of the detachment. 
If there is not time for this, the number of men lying down, forms at all events a 
compact mass, whence a fire can be kept up to stay the pursuit of the enemy. 

It is especially advisable that whenever a detachment in movement has to take up 
& position, its leader should cause it to halt, or lie down for a moment, so that his 
orders may be better understood and more regularly carried out. The best dis- 
ciplined troops when in movement can only indifferently understand orders, especi- 
ally if their leader shouts out something from the rear. This should as far as pos- 
sible be avoided. Even the order. “ Halt,” or “Front,” is then with difficulty 
heard by the head. 
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sistance to the enemy’s bullets, or to run to the rear in disorder. In the meantime 
the two retiring groups also drew together pretty well on both sides. I called out 
to the second division which had the least space available :—“ The groups to retire 
rapidly to the nearest farm—moye in file.” 

As this movement from the Flank in retreat had already been practised, it was only 
necessary for the leaders of groups to move quickly to their flank files and to give the 
order :—* Right (left) turn—double march.” In this manner the groups, already a good 
deal mixed up together, managed to disengage themselves, as each knew the object 
to be gained, and saw his own leader. If under such circumstances afew men joined 
on toa wrong section, by which they happened then to find themselves, it did not 
cause any disadvantage, on the contrary it must be learnt that on active service 
many a chief will be missing, and that an orderly forming of ranks is only possible 
out of reach of the enemy’s fire. 

The division of skirmishers had more space ; the leader caused them to retire de- 
ployed and ordered with quick intelligence, the group on his right flank to take 
position on the edge of the height to the right, in order to cover the retreat, and 
directed the other groups to occupy the nearest farm. As soon as these had arrived 
near the farm, they broke into quick time and formed file, and were thus led into 
their position. 

It certainly must be admitted, that by such measures an assailant who has 
fallen into some disorder, can be hindered at first from an energetic pursuit. 
Perhaps even a retreat of the rear guard by groups might have been possible. 

But as it was my intention to exercise the men in getting quickly into order from 
disorder, I gave the command to the rear guard :—“ Retire quickly,” even before 
the rallying position had been completely occupied. 

It had at first been possible indeed to carry out this retreat deployed, but in the 
neighbourhood of the farms every one had to press together on two somewhat 
narrow roads, and I shouted out here :—‘‘ Form the groups in file.” 'Yhe leaders of 
groups had to decide quickly if they should file off to the right or the left, according 
as it allowed them to arrive by the shortest way, and to leave the front of the 
rallying position open for firing. 

I then ordered the leader of the first division :—‘ Form support behind the right 
wing.” As the groups of the division of skirmishers received no order, they had 
naturally to take post in the rallying position and front towards the enemy. 

The 1st division which had formerly been the division in support, when taking 
up the rallying position was not fully formed in order; it could nevertheless, as it 
was not altogether a disorderly mass, but was divided into manageable fractions, be 
easily led by its group leaders to the point which the leader of the division, after 
he had rapidly looked round him, pointed out to them as a place to assemble to- 
gether. Here they were easily formed up in sections. 

After I had put everything in order, I gave the command to continue the retreat : 
—* The division of skirmishers forms the rear guard ; the 2nd division to retire by 
“ groups; the support to retreat.” The leader of the division of skirmishers repeated 
the command for his division. The support put itself in motion after turning to the 
rear; the leader of the second division ordered :—‘ Retire by groups from the right 
flank.” 

His group of the right flank, with the order, “ Right tnrn,” was quickly led in file 
by the group leader round the farm and followed the support; the next group 
in a similar manner. I ordered the group on the left wing :—‘ Leave behind a patrol 
“ for protection of the flank, along the ditch.” Whereupon the leader of the group 
at once told off three men and quickly instructed them that they were to protect 
the flank, keeping at the same height as the division of skirmishers ; he then ordered 
for the remainder :—“ Retire from the left flank,” and followed by the shortest road. 

When all were thus in movement, I directed the leader of the division, to order 4 
rapid assembly of the separately retreating groups on to the support, which was 
easily carried out by running to the rear in file, and then by forming in line by 
sections. If in this movement one of the groups did not get into its proper place, 
this had afterwards to be rectified when halting, as it could not be done on the march. 

The division of skirmishers then received the order to follow as rear-guard. The 
leader designated the group of the right wing as an extreme rear guard, and took the two 
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others successively to the rear, in order with them to form the main body of the rear- 
guard. When all was in order I halted them, so as to shew how on such ground 
the extreme rear guard ought to retire. 

This extreme rear-guard should abandon the position occupied, at the double, in 
in the same way as the patrol of the left wing on the command :—“ Retire quickly ” 
at the next favorable farm again form to the front and take position. And in such 
way without halting long it should run back from position to position, so as to be 
ready at every movement for resistance, in case the support of the company had not 
yet gained a suflicient advance. 

After this had been carried out I put an end to the exercise. 


Firtn ExeRrcise&. 








The May, , (see fig. 4). At about five miles from the garrison is the village 
of Diinnwald on a high road; behind it a wooded plain, and also an open country, 
in part with rising undulations and in part flat. The distance being pretty far, I 
decided to carry out a combined march and fight; the men were in field service 
order, with three cartridges. The company marched off at 6 o’clock, 74 men. 

Object of the Exercise. 

1. Route march; then march in the neighbourhood of the enemy, with precau- 
tionary measures, and examination of the country, without a skeleton enemy. 

2. Reconnaissance of Diinnwald in presence of patrols of the enemy. 

3. Attack of a detachment of the enemy (skeleton), in position on the plain 
behind Diinnwald in the following manner :— 

a. In the open country by a front attack, advancing in rushes, with a final attack, 
which will be repulsed. 

b. After having retreated into a position completely under cover, a renewal of 
the attack by occupying the enemy in front, whilst the main attack will be directed 
against his flank. ‘This succeeds. 

4, Conduct after a successful attack. 


Execution. 


March through the town with drums beating ; defiling through the gate with 
shouldered arms; the drums then ceased beating, whereupon the ranks on their 
own accord open out, the non-commissioned officers place themselves at the head 
and in rear; the hook of the collar is unfastened, and the men are allowed to 
smoke. The sections do not open to any further distance than that taken by the 
ranks ; the drummers and buglers and the heads of sections take up an equal, light, 
and free step; the rifle is carried as men like, and they can even make use of the sling. 

At the rear a bugler is left to give the signal “ Attention,” if a superior should 
come from the rear, or if it be necessary to make way ou the road. 

Alter a certain distance had been marched in this manner 1 caused the company 
to divide on the right and left of the high road—a more convenient and especially 
less stulfy way of marching, but on condition that the files should keep abreast of 
their pivot men. In passing througha large village I caused the drums to beat ; 
all the men had then to slope arms and to take up the step, without however 
changing at all the order of march, unless it had been formally ordered to 
do so. 

lt is always good not to march negligently through inhabited places. 

On the further side «a short halt was made ; then an advanced guard was formed, 
the drummers and buglers in rear of the company, or with each division one bugler 
and one drummer, the non-commissioned officers with their proper sections. 

As the country was at first open the advanced guard remained in column in close 
order. Some houses on the high road were not examined; a head was only sent 
iurward at the double when the ground began to rise. 

Here the road was in a cutting, a man of the head therefore mounted on to the 
edge. A patrol was detached by the leader of the advanced guard on his own 
responsibility, towards a neighbouring small wood, which, after examining it, had 
again of its own accord to join the company. 

A halt was made at 600 paces from Diinnwald; the leader of the advanced 
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guard was asked what measures of security he would take during the halt. The 
divisions were then formed into line and arms piled after the section had been 
fallen out, which was to mark the enemy. 


Instructions for the Skeleton inemy. 


He is to take position behind Diinnwald fronting towards the village at the 
smallcopse a. A patrol is toremain concealed on the boundary of Diinnwald to keep 
a look out, but it is to retire slowly along the high road before the advancing enemy, 
and send reports of the measures he may undertake. 

A bugler with a flag was given to the section to mark the support. 

The flag (the support) is only to be shown at the last moment when the enemy 
makes his attack.! 

Advance against Diinnwald. 


The company was now simply entrusted with the duty of driving the enemy from 
Diinnwald and the neighbourhood, and of placing outposts beyond Diinnwald to- 
wards Schlebusch. 

Disposition. The second division to form advanced guard. A lateral patrol on 
“ the right towards the mill, but to draw in again on reaching the further side of 
“ Diinnwald ; a left patrol towards the Klein Diinnwald for the protection of the left 
*‘ flank, which on the further side of Diinnwald must endeavour to communicate 
** with the head.” 

The head (two files and a connecting man) rapidly approached the village along 
the high road, the side patrols sought to gain an advance—when suddenly from 
the boundary. where the enemy’s patrol had placed himself so as not to be seen, 
there was a shot fired. 

The detached men halted, suddenly threw themselves down in the ditches of the 
road, and looked out. A man in the village was seen to run back quickly. 
Signals were made to the lateral patrols to advance rapidly. After it had been 
proved that there was no enemy immediately opposed to them, and as elsewhere 
nothing more was seen of the enemy, the head was sent forward against the village 
at a double; it reached the nearest houses, and remained standing under cover for a 
moment in order to look around. 

In the middle of the village, at a bend of the high road, a man was again seen 
placed under cover. As it was not, however, to be supposed that this could be any- 
thing else than a patrol, the head received the order to run forward from farm to 
farm and from cover to cover. 

The enemy’s patrol quickly retired ; the head followed, and at a proper distance 
the advanced guard and the company. At the further boundary of the village, the 
head remarked two men so posted behind an elevation near the road, that they 
would bring the road leading out of the village under their fire. It was not possible 
to ascertain whether there was a hostile detachment behind them. 

The leader of the advanced guard, who saw the head again halt, came to meet the 
man bringing the following message. 

From the head: “200 paces in front of the boundary of the village a file of the 
“enemy is posted; it cannot be ascertained whether there is a detachment behind 
* them.””2 





1 The defender has no surer means of bringing the assailant at the last moment to 
a stand still, than by showing suddenly his last support at the last moment ready to 
open arapid fire. Even the smallest formed detachment, which suddenly appears in 
front of an extended assailant will impose on this latter, should he not feel to be in 
overpowering strength. In this case the defender would indeed do better to with- 
draw before the last attack, and to cause his supports to quickly take up a rallying 
position. 

2 When the leader of the advanced guard—as in such a case is always necessary, 
in order that he may overlook the ground in front—is near the connecting man 
a shout should only be sent back from the head, as this is always better than 
sending a man with a message, and this should be frequently practised. 
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The leader went quickly to the exit of the village. On the left, beyond the 
village, a thick underwood, about 150 paces long, extended beside the high road ; 
on the right, at scarcely 200 paces, there was near the high road, a height, behind 
which the enemy’s file was posted. Nothing was yet to be seen of the lateral patrol 
on the right. 

The leader signalled to the advanced guard, to advance along the left side of the 
high road. When it arrived near him, he commanded “ Double,” and placed him- 
self at its head, so that by advancing under the cover of the ditches of the road, he 
should arrive at the boundary of the wood. 

Two shots were fired; the file of the enemy then disappeared. The two men 
could be seen running along the side of the high road, and then after a certain dis- 
tance again throwing themselves on the ground. 

At a sign from the leader the head ran forward towards the height, as it had now 
become known that they had only to do with the patrol before mentioned. 

The advanced guard took position at the edge of the wood, the leader formed the 
head on the right of the road where the height permitted an open view. He had 
freed the debouch of the village for the company, but nothing further was yet to be 
seen of the enemy. The right lateral patrol was in the meantime approaching from 
the right rear, and a sign was made to it to rejoin. The ground was free now on 
both sides of the road; on the left the wood, making an angle, turned towards 
Hornpott ; somewhat further back and lying higher, at about 300 paces to the side 
of the high road was the small copse a@ Some old watercourses parallel to the road, 
allowed a further advance under cover for some hundred paces alongside the road. 

Further Reconnaissance.—It evidently was necessary for the advanced guard to 
push forward to the copse a, or to reconnoitre if it were occupied. 

The leader cried out to his advanced guard, “ A patrol to the left along the wood 
towards copse a.” 

Scarcely had he given the order than he remarked in this direction a man of his 
left lateral patrol who was seeking to open communication with him. He at once 
recalled the patrol which was just starting, and sent alance-corporal with the mission 
to lead the left lateral patrol alongside the wood further towards the copse. 

He further ordered the right lateral patrol, which had just joined, to advance as 
far to the front as possible on the left side of the high road at the same time as the 
head, making use of all cover and moving by rushes, and to find out if the ground 
were occupied by the enemy. 

The file of the enemy retired somewhat before this advance, but afterwards re- 
mained lying down behind the edge of a ditch ; one man was seen to run, stooping 
down, towards the copse a, whence another came to meet him; some heads also 
showed themselves in the copse. A shot was fired. The detached men halted and 
took position. The leader of the advanced guard signalled to it to move rapidly 
to the front, and sent a man to me to say what he had seen.! 

I remained quite close, in order to superintend the arrangements made by the 
leader, but I had purposely not interfered. I allowed the news to be sent to me, 
although I had already observed everything that had taken place. 

I then gave the messenger the order ‘‘ The advanced guard is to run to the front, 
file by file, as far as the line of the detached men; the division of skirmishers will 
then be sent forward on the left of the advanced guard to the attack.” 

I remarked on this occasion that this manner of reinforcing jfile by file beyond 
the reach of effective fire, is very advantageous when it is wished unobservedly to 
increase the number of skirmishers standing at ubout 300 paces from the enemy, 
more especially during the preliminary operations of an attack. On the other hand, 
during the erecution of an attack, it is necessary te advance altogether and suddenly 
by rushes with at least the same number of skirmishers as the defender has extended. 
This manner of acting imposes on the enemy, and causes him to aim unsteadily, and 
therefore lessens the losses. 





’ The immediate strengthening of the detached men, if they come upon a position 
of the enemy, is the best means of causing the defender to show more, and therefore 
for reconnoitring the strength of the troops in oceupation. 
s 
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It was, however, evident that the advanced guard having to advance so far to 
reconnoitre the position of the enemy—and this proved how important it is, for the 
defender to keep himself hidden from the detached men till the last moment—was 
disadvantageous for my attack, for I could only now give my definite instructions 
for the attack, and was compelled to attack in front, because otherwise I should have 
left my advanced guard division in a very exposed position. I was also obliged to 
trust entirely to the intelligence of the several leaders that they should mutually sup- 
port one another in the attack, since on active service it would have been impossible 
for me to have sent any further special instructions to the leader of the advanced 
guard division, and consequently I did not wish to do so at an exercise in peace-time. 

Execution of the Front Attack.—I rode then rapidly to the edge of the wood, 
whither the two divisions had at once been led whilst the advanced guard ran to the 
front, and I gave the order : 

“The division of skirmishers take position on the left of the advanced guard for 
an attack on the copse ; afterwards attack by rushes. First division follow as a 
support.” 

The leader of the division of skirmishers gave the order “ Extend ;” but I at onee 
made them halt. The ground, although it was open, yet offered various little 
hollows, which could be well used by separate groups, in order to approach by rushes 
tolerably under cover, as far as a favourable distance for opening fire. I therefore 
gave the order—“ Advance by groups against the copse.” 

The leader of the division then placed himself at the head of the group on the 
right wing as group of direction ; the other groups, their leaders at the head, sought 
as much as possible in their advance to use all available little elevations as cover, so 
as to run forward from one to the other. 

When the group on the right had taken post, the others tried to gain a favour- 
able distance at about the same height. This was distant about 300 paces from the 
enemy’s position. The enemy had fired several shots. The leader of the division 
of skirmishers ordered—“ Individual firing at 300 paces.” Until then no shot should 
have been fired, as the fire of the enemy could also be only ineffective. The first 
division had followed in close order as long as it could keep under cover, but then, 
on the command of the division leader—‘ Open to intervals from the centre. Double 
“march!” advanced in deployed order for about 150 paces, and the men threw them- 
selves on the ground at the same time as the skirmishers, on the order—‘“ Halt! lie 
down.” I found myself, dismounted, between the first division and the division 
of skirmishers, with a view of exercising myself in peace, not too frequently to 
change the position I took up. 

The defender had placed himself with much intelligence. He showed nowhere 
the flag (his support) so that I could only expect to see it suddenly opposed to me 
at some place at the last assault. If he showed it sooner, I could at once bring it 
under such effective fire that my attack would thereby have more chance of sueceed- 
ing. I must therefore endeavour to induce the enemy to show his support before my 
own attack, This could only be brought about by two methods :— 

1. By successive forward rushes of my skirmishers ; 

2. Or else in moving my support nearer to the line of fire, and causing it to there 
lie down. 

T consequently gave the leader of the division of skirmishers the order—“ Cause 
“ the command to be passed along the line of skirmishers as far as the right wing 
“ that an advance is to be made by divisions by rushes from the right flank.” 

I ordered the leader of the first division—“ With the division in support, follow 
“ the division of skirmishers when it advances at a double, and lie down under cover 
“ behind the division of skirmishers.’ I added by way of explanation : 

“ T consider it of especial importance that the movement of the support should 
“ take place at the same time as that of the division of skirmishers.” 

(Partly to increase the effect, and partly because thereby on active service the losses 
would be lessened.) 

I saw how my first order was passed on and how the leader of the division of 
skirmishers was instructing his men. The leader of the support also explained that 
on the command—* Stand up; double march,” all were to follow the division of 
skirmishers ; and at “ Lie down,” to throw themselves down under cover behind it. 
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A short time passed (with more frequent practice these pauses should always be- 
come shorter, the passing and acting on a command from one wing to another would 
be quicker), then was heard the command of the division leader of the second divi- 
sion— Stand up—50 paces—double march.” 

At the same time with the division of skirmishers: “ Reinforced firing.” 

The second division ran forward, and laid down on the order to do so behind a 
favourable position. The leader of the division then ordered— At 200 paces 
—reinforced firing.” 

At the same time the leader of the division of skirmishers gave the order—* Stand 
up—double march,” and almost at the same time the leader of the first division gave 
a similar order. 

The enemy opened a rapid fire, but did not yet show his support. 

At the edge of a rising ground, the leader of the division of skirmishers called out 
—‘* Halt—lie down—at 180 paces—reinforced firing. 

The support continued running for some distance, and at about 50 paces behind 
the division of skirmishers, the leader commanded, ‘‘ Lie down.” If, at this moment, 
the enemy’s support had showed itself, then all our fire would have been con- 
centrated on it. 

I caused now to be passed to both wings, in a low voice, “‘ Prepare for the attack ;” 
whereupon bayonets were quickly fixed,! and I then ordered, in a loud voice, “ ‘To the 
attack—double march—hurrah.” ‘The buglers sounded “ ‘Che advance quickly,’ the 
drummers beat “The charge,” the support closed to the centre during the advance 
(when the drum was beating). 

I directed the attack towards the copse; the flag then showed behind an intrench- 
ment to the side of the copse. The enemy had made his preparations for driving 
back the attack. 

Conduct to be followed after an unsuccessful Attack.—I gave the command, 
“ Halt ;” then, at once to the leader of the support, “The support to form rear 
guard,” to the remainder, “ Retire slowly.” 

This order had to be carried out in the same manner as had been done in practice. 
Delivery of fire, then quickly back to the nearest favourable position, and so on. 

On the order of its leader, the first division remained lying where it had been 
halted, and opened fire as soon as its front was free. 

I ordered this leader, as I passed him, to withdraw himself gradually from the 
fire of the enemy, under the protection of a group. 

1 gave an order to the leaders of the other two divisions to cease firing, and to 
gradually withdraw their divisions towards a hollow ravine behind the left flank, 
where they would be completely under cover. The advanced guard division retired 
sufficiently far back soas to be under cover in the ravine; it then formed in file along 
the ravine. The divisions were quickly formed up. 

Renewal of the Attack on another Point.—My plan now was to renew the attack 
in the manner most suitable to the formation of the ground, that is to say, to advance 
from the wood which stretched out as far as Hornpott, and approached quite close 
to the copse a. There was, indeed, a thick underwood, which rendered the passage 
of the wood difficult, but I disposed the division of skirmishers in such a manner as 
to advance quickly through the underwood, close to Hornpott, and to vigorously 
attack the enemy’s right wing. I was to occupy the enemy in front during this 
time, on this side of the boundary. 

The division of skirmishers moved off rapidly in file,? a head close in front ; the 
second division had to detach a group quickly, as far as the salient of the underwood ; 

the rest remaind as a support, in file, under cover, and near the boundary. ‘Lhe first 





1 Tf the bayonets of a whole line of fire are fixed at the same moment, the fire 
will suddenly cease. It is necessary therefore, when making an attack, either that 
the bayonets should be fixed when the extension takes place (as on active service 
generally happens), or else the men must be taught that, in each file, one man must 
fix bayonets while the other is firing. 

° : p 2 , ; 

* On active service, when passing through a wood in the neighbourhood of the 
enemy, each section leader must keep his eye well on his section, so that no one may 
remain behind, 
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division had, in the meantime, only allowed its left group to remain standing up, 
and had placed the remainder together in a small hollow, to the rear behind the 
second division. 

I moved tothe head. As soon as the division of skirmishers was visible on the left, 
I strengthened the two groups which were in the first line, each with a section, 
and, as I saw the division of skirmishers move rapidly forward, I caused the “ Advance 
rapidly ” to be sounded, and pressed forward into the copse, at the ery of “ Hurrah.” 

These movements had followed one another so rapidly that the support of the 
enemy had still kept the same post without moving, and, consequently, it was 
possible to roll up the whole of the enemy’s position from the right flank. 

The enemy’s skirmishers withdrew on to the position of the support, and, as they 
also found themselves out-flanked by the occupation of the further side of the copse, 
they were obliged to retreat across the open, towards the high road. 

Conduct to be followed after a successful Attack.—The skirmishers of the different 
divisions fired at the enemy, from the position carried, and only when the dis- 
tance of the enemy exceeded 300 paces did the first division receive an order to 
pursue ; it immediately sent forward one section deployed towards the enemy, and, 
with the remainder, moved towards the high road, and there formed in file alongside 
the ditches. The other two divisions were collected in the copse, and I then caused 
the “ Assembly ” to be sounded for everyone. 

Measures of Precaution after a successful Attack.—After all had been formed up, 
the measures were indicated which should be taken, if the company had now to 
cook. The division of skirmishers was told off to take measures of safety ; it had to 
place a double sentry on the left, on a height in front of Hornpott ; a double sentry 
at the boundary of the copse, and a non-commissioned officer, with six men, as a 
detached non-commissioned officer’s post (also as examining post), near the high 
road, where, on active service, the passers by would have to be examined. 

The remainder of the division of skirmishers, in close order and under cover, had 
to pile arms near the copse, with a sentry over the arms, who, at the same time, 
could see the three double sentries. 

The two other divisions had to cook in the ravine, near the underwood. 

Observations and Critical Remarks.—After the sentries ordered had been regularly 
posted, so that the recruits might see how an outpost takes position, the return 
march was commenced, after a short rest. 

Generally I had remarked, with pleasure, during this day’s exercise, that  atten- 
tion to orders given, a quick apprehension and execution of the same, as also an 
intelligent and independent understanding of the combined movements, were evident 
with everyone. 

This is certainly a principal condition for the proper leading and working together 
of different fractions in the scattered combats of the present day, in which only the 
preliminary movements can be directly ordered ; during the execution, on the con- 
trary, more stress must be laid on the proper apprehension of signs, short orders, and 
for correct independent decisions regarding movements which should be undertaken 
at any particular point of the line of fire, and these must therefore be specially 
prepared and practiced in peace time. This however, only promotes one essential part of 
combat-discipline, and that, indeed, the easiest, provided the non-commissioned officers 
possess a certain intelligence, and the necessary latitude is allowed to them by their 
superiors. 

I could not, however, help seeing that, in the details of execution, many faults 
were still committed, owing to hurry, excitement, and, here and there, also through 
a greater freedom, which leads to the despising of prescribed precautions. 

The shortness of the available time prevented me from insisting on these points, 
as should be done, in order to properly educate in these matters, non-commissioned 
officers and men, and to accustom each one to the strictest discipline, and when 
employed in skirmishing, to reflection and to coolness. 

In order to attain this, I had paused for a time, almost at every movement, and 
especially at each occupation of a position, so as to correct all mistakes in the 
manner of bringing the rifle to the shoulder, in the use of cover, and in aiming, and, 
I had endeavoured by repetitions, to accustom the men to a correct and thoughtful 
execution of movements, as also to a strict compliance with orders given. 
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But time failed me for this,—consequently my own attention and that of the non- 
commissicened officers was much more directed, during the exercise, to the general 
working together of the whole. 

Only very frequent practice makes it possible to have an eye which shall embrace, 
at the same time, the execution of all details; the non-commissioned officer of the 
group must here, as in all matters of detail, be the important person. 

I therefore collected together the division and group leaders, pointed out the im- 
portance of these details, and begged them in future to direct their attention to these 
matters, and, whenever they noticed faults, to bring the men at once to the con- 
viction, by such remarks as,—“ Present more carefully ; —make better use of cover; — 
aim correctly, one foot below the head,” &c., that they were under the eye of their 
leader, and that, in these matters, less than ever should they behave with carelessness 
or thoughtlessness. I drew the attention of the company, in like manner, to the 
faults which had been committed, and told them decidedly that those who repeated 
them, and were reported to me by the non-commissioned officers, would get extra 
drill or be punished. I hoped however that, by the evident good-will of all, this 
would not be necessary, but that each man would, in future, think for himself of the 
instructions which had been given to them, once for all. 

I, at the same time decided, in order to promote the practice of details, to con- 
tinue special exercises, which would be directed only to the manner in which a group 
should move when under the enemy’s fire, and how it should place itself behind 
different descriptions of cover, in order to be able to maintain in action a regulated, 
steady, and well-aimed fire. 

Such exercises can be practised on the parade ground or when on the march 
thence to other manceuvres ; much time is by no means necessary for this, only a 
continued observance of the same principles, and a necessary attention to the skilful 
and thoughtful execution of everything undertaken. This is troublesome work, and 
not so exciting for leaders and subordinates as manceuvres with larger bodies ; but 
it is the only way to lead to a well grounded, thorough education. Reliable and 
intelligent non-commissioned officers will also soon take interest in such control, as 
it ensures them a great influence on the discipline of the men. 





SECOND PART. 
Outpost Duty anp ComBaT MAN@UVRES. 


First Exercise. 





The May, afternoon.— Preparatory Exercise, in Details of Outpost Duty.— 
I succeeded again in May in gaining another afternoon, which I utilised in practising 
the rules of outpost duty and in pointing out at the same time the conduct to be 
followed by creeping (schleich) patrols. 

Description of the Ground [see fig.5].—The large exercise ground furnished me with 
the opportunity. Although this place was confined, there was, nevertheless, at the 
south-east corner, an old intrenchment, which had been thrown up for practice, and 
along the east side in front of the same, sandy ground, with various small inequalities, 
which sufficed to give at all events an idea of how a patrol should in the neighbour- 
hood of the enemy make use of the ground, so to advance as faras possible under cover. 

The south side was formed by an alley, along which were several farms. Thence 
from the south-west, the main road, on either side of which were many farms, 
led directly on to the exercise ground. A second alley formed the western boundary, 
and led to the shooting ground, which, with its butts, occupied nearly the whole of 
the northern side; a defined extent of ground was thus available. The high butts 
allowed the patrols to move behind them at the north-east corner of the ground, 
even if firing had to take place; and here were found various sorts of small cover as 
far as the further side of the rifle-ranges, where the ground was exposed to view and 
quite open. 

_ The company marched off at half-past two. In order to make use at the same 
time of the march to practise outpost duty, I gave out the following instructions :— 
s 
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Disposition —The enemy has shown patrols on the rifle-ground; the company 
receives the order to take up position as outpost on the exercise ground towards the 

rifle-ranges, and to obtain news of the enemy. 

Accordingly the company marches towards the intrenchment by the shortest: road 
(used latte rly only as a towing- path, but well under cover), two sections of the divi- 
sion of skirmishers as the advanced guard ; the remainder of this division—1 non- 
commissioned otlicer B, 1 lance- corporal, and 12 men—go as left lateral flankers on 

the high road and establish themselves in the farms at the south-west angle, as a 
detached non-commissioned oflicer’s post, whilst the company forms the outpost at 
the intrenchment. Patrols are to be sent forward as far as the further sid of the 
rifle-ground, so that they can overlook the open country. A supposed enemy is 
marked by men with white bands. 

March to the Front to the Outpost Position.—The leader of the division of skir- 
mishers quickly fell out his detached men. As these could only move along the 
roads, and only obtained from time to time a more open view, connecting patrols 
were not possible ; communication had thereefore to be kept up by the hes ads looking 
from one to another at every open spot and at every crossway. 

I especially directed the attention of the non-commissioned officer of the lateral 
detachment to the following matter. It was his business—as the company could 
not halt without reason during its forward march—to endeavour always to keep 
up communication with it by his detached men. 

He marched off—a head of three men before him, the advanced guard of the 
company detached five men as head ; for a considerable distance, any communica- 
tion on the left was impossible ; therefore on active service, if one fraction had come 
upon the enemy, the others could only be warned of it by hearing shots fired. 

Maintenance of Communication between the Detached Men.—At the nearest cross- 
way I saw a man of the head very properly move to his left in the crossway towards 
an ‘angle i in the same, in order to get a view of the left lateral detachment. He saw 
nothing, and ran back quickly to report this ; the remainder of the head had con- 
tinued its march. 

I caused all to continue the march, but I ordered three men of the last division 
to form a rear-guard, of which one man was to remain in the crossway looking out, 
until it was time for the rear-guard to follow the company, as it could not be known 
whether the left left lateral detachment had as yet passed to the front. 

I remained with this man, and I soon saw at the end of the crossway a man of the 
left lateral detachment run quickly up it and look to his right. I ordered them to 
shout to him, “ ‘The company is already in front,” and at the same time he was 
signalled to move on. He understood, for I saw how he rapidly made the sign to 
move forward, and then himself quickly moved to the front. 

The rear-guard followed the company. I rode again to the head. After some 
time the ground to the left was more easily to be overlooked from an elevated position, 
and the two left men of the head had at once moved on to this elevation ; I also 
saw that soon afterwards the head of the left lateral detachment ran forward to the 
angle of a farm whence it could well see to the right. 

Conduct of the Head when the Outpost takes Position.—Arrived at the neighbour- 
hood of the intrenchment, I asked what instructions had been given to the head. I 
received a correct answer— ‘To advance as far as the intrenchment ;” for it would 
have been wrong if it had been sent forward at once to the further side of the limits 
of the ground, for there it would have to undertake a fresh duty (namely, to protect 
the posting of the sentries), and for this a new order (or instruction) was necessary 
if the chance of uate eng ganncorr were to be avoided. 

I now orderec two foremost men of the head had quickly 
run forward to the intrenc rset nt, in order to be able to see around—the company to 
halt and to pile arms, whilst I rode towards the left wing. 

Here the head had already entered the alley, whilst the non-commissioned officer 
was about to sub-divide his detachment under cover of a house. I asked the head 
how far it was going, and was answered—“ As far as the rifle-ground.”’ 

It evidently had not a very clear conception of its duty, for such an order could 
only properly be given after arriving on the ground where the sentries had to be 
posted, especially on ground unknown. 
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T therefore caused the head to return again to the farm, called non-commissioned 
officer B to me, and told him as a rule in future, when moving forward to take up 
an outpost position, to advance the head only as far as the margin of the ground 
to be occupied ; then the leader should rapidly go to the head in order to examine 
the ground, and thereupon send it to a point determined on, distant at the most 
from 800—1,000 paces, as a patrol for the protection of placing the sentries, 
and he only then should proceed to distribute and post the sentries. 

I caused him now to send the following instructions to the head :— 

“The head is now to go forward as a patrol to protect the placing of the sentries as 
“far as the further side of the rifle-ground. If it meet the enemy sooner, a shot 
“ must be at once fired, and a man sent with a report. If, on the contrary, nothing 
“ of the enemy is to be seen on the further side of the rifle-ground, the whole patrol 
“is at once to return.” After I had further told the non-commissioned officer that 
I hoped on my return to him to find the sentries well instructed and the detachment 
well acquainted with the position of defence it should take up, I allowed him to 
pile arms for a few minutes and rode back to the company, which at _ once fell in. 

I told off one non-commissioned officer and six men from amongst those most skilful 
in patrolling to mark theenemy. I secretly instructed them to proceed in close order 
as far as behind the rifle-ground, then to fasten on quickly their bandages and to retire 
for a certain distance along the road to the village N. Afterwards they were to 
advance as a reconnoitring patrol towards the rifle-ground, pushing back weaker 
patrols than themselves and giving way on the contrary to those that were stronger. 

I now caused the leader of the head to be called, and directed the commander of 
the advanced guard, to indicate the new duty confided to him in such a way that the 
company could hear. He repeated almost word for word what had been told the 
left lateral detachment ; he was, however, to take only two men of the head with 
him, the two others were to again fallin. I only allowed the patrol to march off 
after the skeleton enemy had almost reached the rifle-ground. 

Then I directed the advanced guard to act as outpost, pointed out where the other 
two divisions would have to be posted as supports, but ordered all to observe and to 
listen to everything that might take place near the outpost and the sentries, so that 
they should be instructed therein. The commander of the outpost, according to 
existing orders, wished to march off with half of his men to place the sentries ; but I 
pointed out to him that this measure would only be advantageous when an attack 
of the enemy by surprise were possible, and especially if the number of sentries 
required were not yet known. In this case apparently only one double sentry at 
the corner of the intrenchment and the sentry over the arms on the entrance 
road were required. Only when darkness came on would it be necessary to place a 
double sentry to the right of the intrenchment, and one to the left in front of the 
entrance to the road, with an examination post behind. 

The commander of the outpost therefore simply took with him the lance corporal, 
whose duty it was to place the sentries, together with the men for the first sentry 
post, towards the point of the intrenchment, and was able himself to see that they 

received proper instructions. (For several sentries a special non-commissioned 
officer must be entrusted with this work otherwise it would take too long.)! 

Books of instruction indicate several points which must be explained to a sentry 
as special instructions (whilst he is supposed to know beforehand the general 





1 In posting sentries it is allowable to send them forward together in a 
radiating manner as far as certain defined limits, and then later the men can receive 
their instructions, and an improvement can be made in the positions they take up. 
In known ground this hastens the placing of the sentries, but it should never be 
done in the immediate neighbourhood of the enemy. 

In unknown ground the following proceeding is recommended : the officer with a 
non-commissioned officer and some orderlies (patrol) go forward at first to reconnoitre 
the ground the sentries are to occupy; he then directs the orderlies to lead the 
sentries to points determined on and they are immediately afterwards given their 
instructions. 

In the close neighbourhood of the enemy it is naturally necessary for security 
that several patrols, or a detachment, should be pushed to the front. 
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instructions regarding his conduct as a sentry, as for instance, when he should send 
a report and when he should fire) and in peace it does not at all matter that 
a man’s memory should be somewhat overburdened, but in war and even at 
maneuvres, another method must be practised. 

In war it is necessary that not only the sentries but also every man on outpost 
duty (but especially those employed in patrolling) should know how to answer the 
following three questions :— 

1. What is known of the enemy? (Every report which brings in something new 
must be communicated to each man of the outpost—returning patrols must com- 
municate it when passing to the sentries.) 

2. What is known of the position of one’s own outposts? (Hvery man must 
know where the neighbouring detachments are posted.) 

3. Whither do the roads lead which can be seen? (Names of the neighbouring 
localities.) 

In the same way every one must know who are his superiors, even up to the com- 
mander of the outpost, and where the defensive position for the outpost is. Most 
of the men will already be able to answer these questions before they are posted as 
sentries—therefore, the sub-officer who has to instruct the sentries will only ask 
these three questions, so as to see from their answers what the sentries do not yet 
know. As fourth question might eventually be added on active service :—‘‘ What 
“has been ordered regarding the passing to and fro of the inhabitants?” And 
at night; the parole and countersign. 

As I do not like to practice in peace what is impracticable in war, I had prepared 
already, by instruction, the non-commissioned officers and men for these three 
questions, so that the commander of the outpost having asked them of the sentries, 
ascertained that everything was already known by them except the name of the 
place whence the approach of the enemy was to be expected. He therefore had 
only to teach them this one word. 

‘Ihe outpost was then subdivided and I at once caused attention to be paid to the 
sentries which would be necessary at night. The second and the third reliefs (each 
of three men including the sentry over the arms) piled arms together; the night 
sentries were formed with two numbers only, of which each piled arms together 
(2 double sentries=4 men) and on the left wing the last three men also piled 
their arms together as No. 2 patrol. The patrols which might besides become 
necessary must be taken from the men told off as sentries, and for this purpose it 
is better to make use of those who have just been relieved. 

In telling off the men it was arranged that an old soldier and a young soldier 
were always together. Hardly was this finished when a report arrived from the 
detached non-commissioned officer’s post regarding the arrangements he had made. 
(One double sentry and one sentry over the arms.) What had been done on this 
side was told to the messenger. I then ordered :— 

1. All messages were to be sent to me as commander of the outposts on a piece of 
paper, written with pencil, to be marked with consecutive numbers and the hour of 
despatch. 

2 At the close of the exercise, the commander of the outpost was to make me a 
general report on the events which had happened (in pencil) together with a rough 
sketch of the position occupied. 

(For these reports previously prepared forms are very convenient, also envelopes 
with the time of departure for important messages, which are returned to the 

messenger as a receipt.) 

Besides in each division instructions had to be given regarding the conduct of the 
outposts and of the sentries, especially on the following points :— 

1. Observations made at a great distance (report). 

2. Observation of an advancing detachment of the enemy (a shot and report.)! 





1 T consider this simple instruction more advantageous than the more complicated 
one which directs that firing is only to take place when the enemy is perceived at 
about 800 paces distance. In the few cases when it would be possible to recognise 
the enemy at such considerable distances (for instance at the investment of a for- 
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3. In case of an attack (several shots without a report.) 

After half an hour, it was to be supposed that darkness had come on, the sentries 
were to be relieved and the night sentries posted, under the protection of a patrol 
sent to the front. At the same time the parole and countersign were to be given out 
and the sentries practised in asking for them, partly from the returning patrols (for 
whom later a general sign of recognition must be determined) partly from the 
unarmed non-commissioned officers or men, who, coming from within and not 
knowing the parole, would have to be taken to the guard. 

After this had been done | rode to the detached non-commissioned officer’s post. 

On my way, I saw that already from each of the patrols sent to the front, a man 
was hurrying back quickly to his outpost. Arrived at the detached post I assured 
myself, by means of the three before-mentioned questions, that the double sentries 
were well instructed, and the non-commissioned officer, who at once came forward 
to report himself, explained on my questioning, how he would occupy the furthest 
farm in case of a hostile attack and what arrangements he would have made to in- 
crease its powers of resistance (barricading one of the gates on the enemy’s side, 
formation of loopholes) as also that he had already called the attention of his men to 
the distances of certain well-marked points. 

Report and Conduct of the Patrol when opposed to the Enemy.—At this moment 
came the report, “ A detachment of the enemy, consisting of one non-commissioned 
“ officer and six men, is in movement behind the rifle ground.” 

I asked whether the patrol had been remarked by the enemy ?—Answer, “No; 
“ we had placed ourselves behind a bush, and I slipped away unperceived.” 

“Well, observe further, but do not go beyond the rifle ground.” 

Tat once made non-commissioned officer B notice that he should communicate 
this to his outposts, so that each new patrol might act accordingly, and in its 
report would have to bring to notice what change had since taken place. I at the 
same time ordered him to report in writing on everything that took place, as ought 
to be done in every outpost position. 

Scarcely had the non-commissioned officer joined his detachment, when I observed 
that the patrol of the rifle ground withdrew rapidly for some hundred paces, fired a 
shot, and then laid down. Immediately afterwards I saw two men of the enemy 
advance rapidly up to the edge of the rifle ground on our side, and take up a 
position of observation under cover. 

A soldier quickly came and told me what had been observed of the enemy. I 
sent him to the non-commissioned officer, who, when the shot was fired, had at once 
caused arms to be unpiled, and who came to meet the messenger. 

At the same time I saw how the former messenger from the patrol received 
certain instructions from the commander of the patrol, and returned again, in order 
to make a report. 

He reported, “A hostile detachment has advanced against the rifle ground, and 
“forced the patrol to retreat.” 

At the same time a messenger came from the intrenchment with the following 
note :—‘ No.1. From the outpost of sergeant N. Afternoon, 4 o'clock. Patrol 
“No. 1 reports a detachment of the enemy of 1 non-commissioned officer and 6 men 
“is moving behind the rifle ground in the direction of village N. The 
“ May, N, Sergeant.” 

Apparently this report was the opposite of what had just been learnt. The 
departure of the messengers had taken place at different times, and this shows the 
importance of indicating the hour and the minutes exactly, in order not to be led 
into error. 

I now asked non-commissioned officer B what sort of order he was going to send 











tress) it would be still allowable to specially instruct the sentries when they are to fire. 
In general it is always well that no man should leave a post on the approach of the 
enemy—consequently a shot forms the best report, because then a patrol (or a section 
if several shots are heard) is at once sent forward from the outpost and thus the 
post is at once reinforced and the outpost can still receive the necessary report in 
good time. 
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this patrol? ‘Observe further,” was his reply. ‘Do you think that the vatrol 
down there can now see more than the sentry who is here ?’”’—‘“ No.” “ Then it 
is superfluous, and its absence weakens your detachment.” Non-commissioned 
officer B now sent the messenger back with the order for the patrol to return at once.! 

I then asked the other messenger whether the patrol of serjeant N had received 
an order.—‘ The order to retire at once.” And, in fact, I now saw at the end of the 
parade-ground the heads of the returning patrol. 

I now ordered non-commissioned officer B only to send the next patrol to the front 
when nothing more could be seen of the enemy, and then a quarter of an hour 
afterwards bring out his reliefs, under the supposition that darkness had come on, 
and I then gave him the parole and counter-sign. 

In the meantime, he was to instruct his men in the same manner as had been 
ordered for the outpost, and after the reliefs were carried out he was to practise in 
a similar way to that previously ordered, the asking of the parole and counter-sign. 

I then rode back to the outpost where the men going on sentry were just taking 
their arms, as was also patrol No. 2. A man came from the double sentries with 
the report that, apparently, a patrol of the enemy was moving towards the butts. 
I now asked sergeant N what instructions he would give to patrol No. 2. “Drive 
“ back the enemy’s patrol.’”—* But if there should be more there than a patrol ? 
“ And, moreover, would it be possible for three men approaching, considerably ex- 
“ posed, to drive back a well posted patrol ?”—“No, but they can see what is 
“ standing there.”—Good, they must therefore go forward as a creeping patrol. I 
“ will instruct them myself.” 

T now caused the whole detachment to approach near me, in order to hear the 
following instructions :— 

Instructions for the March to the Front of the Creeping Patrol The patrol is 
“to advance towards the butts as a creeping patrol where two men of the enemy 
“are showing, in order to assure itself whether there are any more behind. In 
“ this view, as it might at once be seen by the enemy, it will go quickly from cover 
“ to cover, up to about 300 paces from the enemy. Thenceforward two men will 
“ remain lying down ready to fire, whilst the man in advance endeavours to gain 
“ ground quickly, either to the side or to the front, until he gets on to the flank of 
“ the two men of the enemy, and can see if there are any more behind. Should he 
“ see nothing, he makes a signal, and then first one man follows him, and then the 
“ other, by rushes, so that there are always two men lying down who can fire as 
“soon as the enemy fires. Endeavours must be made in this manner to compel the 
“ two men of the enemy to retreat, and then to see if anywhere behind the rifle 
“ ground any of the enemy are still to be observed. As soon as more of the enemy 
“ show, no man is to advance further, but all three must take a position under cover, 
“ observe quickly what the enemy is doing and retire one by one by rushes, out of 
“ range and in such a way that two men are always ready to fire if the enemy should 
“ attempt to follow. Arrived beyond range the three men continue together their 
“ retreat towards the right wing of the outpost and report what they have seen.’”? 

I saw from the intelligent faces of the men of the patrol that they had under- 
stood me; I therefore only added that creeping patrols should always act in a 
similar manner when in presence of a patrol of the enemy which they could not 
pass unobserved, when they wished to see what might be behind it. The patrol then 
marched off. I now caused the reliefs to be carried out and directed the men to 
assemble at the intrenchment in order that they might see the carrying out of the 
reliefs and the conduct of the patrol. 

Manner of carrying out the Relief.—I directed the sentries of the left flank post 
No. 3 to advance, and the lance corpora} ask them the three questions, to which 





1 Tt is a very frequent fault for a patrol to remain lying in front of the line of 
outposts without an object, simply to observe a patrol of the enemy. Patrols which 
have fulfilled the duty with which instructed must a¢ once return. 

2 This detailed instruction as to the conduct of the patrol is to be recommended 
when it is known that the men are not yet skilful in patrolling. But when the 
patrollers are skilful, every word beyond what is necessary to explain the mission to 
be fulfilled and the distance to which it is to advance, is superfluous. 
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as a fourth question, was added the parole and countersign. I caused the two men 
who had just been relieved, and No. 1 patrol at that moment returning, to pile arms 
within the intrenchment and to act as an examination post. 

The non-commissioned officer whose duty it was to post them marched off at the 
same time with the other four men, placed under cover the men who were to relieve the 
intermediate post, and continued with post No. 1 as much as possible under cover to the 
point where, according to the instructions of the commander of the outpost, he was to 
place them. After he had questioned them on their instructions, he went directly 
to post No. 2 and signalled the relief to come to him; they placed themselves on 
the right and left of the post, and were informed by the old sentries what had, up 
to the present time, been seen of the enemy as well as the name of the neighbouring 
village. The non-commissioned officer then asked for the parole and countersign and 
marched with the relieved sentries to the outpost. 

Conduct of the Creeping Patrol in face of the Enemy.—In the meantime the creep- 


ing patrol had arrived within a few hundred paces of the butts, and we saw how - 


the foremost man availed himself stooping down of a little hollow in the ground, 
in order to reach a small mound which lay somewhat on one side. A shot was fired ; 
the man threw himself down, but then at once ran quickly to the mound where he 
again threw himself down. Two men of the enemy now showed themselves. The 
foremost man of the patrol remained lying still for a moment, but then ran rapidly 
to the rear. A shot was again fired; a man of the patrol replied to it. After the 
first man had taken position, the one who now found himself nearest to the enemy, 
ran back for a certain distance and threw himself down, then the next one and so 
on, and then all three, as the enemy did not follow, were able to continue the 
retreat together towards post No. 1. 

Challenging and Instruction on the Conduct to be followed, when unknown Men wish 
to pass the Sentry.—The sentry cried out: “Halt; who comes there?” 
““A returning patrol.” “One man to the front.” ‘ Parole —, Countersign— 
Pass patrol ——.” I now asked : ‘“ What should the sentries have done if the men 
had been unknown to them?” 

Answer :—“ Conduct them to the post of examination.” Certainly this is what 
is written in the instructions on the subject, but it is very difficult to be carried out 
in practice. As a matter of fact, it may be impossible to send to the post of ex- 
amination unknown or suspected persons, who may wish to pass by a post, which is 
not on the high way. The person stopped and challenged should invariably be con- 
ducted straight to the outpost by one man of the post, and should there be more 
persons than one, those who are left should be sharply watched by the remaining 
man of the post, but they should not be ordered back further from the line of posts, 
as in that case their whereabouts would not be known.! 

I therefore directed once for all: “From each post all unknown individuals 
““ must be taken to the outpost.” 

This is an instruction easy to be understood, and it would at the same time, 
render unnecessary the useless examination by the patrol or troop. 

As the enemy did not advance further, which moreover would not have been 
allowed, I told off a non-commissioned officer’s patrol of one non-commissioned 








1 Only at posts, which form part of the investing line of a fortress, can an order 
be to the purpose, which directs that a// unknown persons, excepting bearers of fiags 
of truce, be at once sent back. 

T have never been able to convince myself of the advisability of the order which 
requires all unknown persons to be directed to the post of examination. Suspected 
persons and spies can in such a manner see all they wish, and then suddenly run 
away, It is, moreover, difficult on service to act up to this. On the other hand, it 
1s often necessary, as in peace time, to let country people pass the line of outposts 
in order to carry on their daily work. Such humane considerations open a wide 
door to “espionage,” which must be specially avoided if it be wished to maintain 
i complete investment. If the country people only notice that they are invariably 
taken to the outposts, they will not be in a hurry to let themselves be seen in the 
neighbourhood of the same. 
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officer and eight men from the support to drive him back behind the rifle range, 
and to obtain information regarding the position of his outposts. 

I took this opportunity of giving instruction regarding the special conduct of such 
2 reconnoitring patrol, for in this matter it often happens that the wrong proceeding 
is followed in the field. 

Instruction, for and Conduct of a Reconnoitring Patrol.—The object of a recon- 
noitring patrol is always to obtain more precise information of the enemy than 
creeping patrols have been able to obtain through their being prevented by the 
enemy’s patrols. 

Its business is Ist to drive back these patrols, and 2nd to advance furthe» aguinst 
the enemy’s line of outposts. 

The first object is best to be obtained, under the cireumstances above mentioned, 
by a rapid and enclosing advance against the enemy’s patrols ; the second by sending 
forward against the enemy creeping patrols in at least two different directions. 

The reconnoitring patrol moves at first forward, as a line of skirmishers, by rushes, 
and endeavours to gain the flanks and rear of the enemy’s patrols in order to compel 
them to retreat. If this succeed, the patrol must re-assemble promptly at a favourable 
point, so that the non-commissioned officer may give especial instruction for the second 
part of the duty he has to perform. 

This should, as a rule be so arranged, that three men are sent to the front as ¢ 
creeping patrol against a point where the enemy’s flank is supposed to be, or where 
it can be best approached under cover, whilst the non-commissioned officer with the 
remainder follows quickly in the direction where the enemy’s patrol has retreated, 
or where he supposes the enemy’s support to be. This point of departure should be 
indicated as a place of assembly in case of retreat, and two men may be left here 
especially if it be a bridge or a defile.! 


The non-commissioned officer with his men must now endeavour to learn something . 


of the position of the enemy’s support. The shortest way is to alarm the line of sentries 
by a quick attack and rapid fire at a certain point, and to retire quickly as soon as 
the enemy’s support has been made to show itself. The cessation of firing is then, 
at the same time, a caution for the first creeping patrol to withdraw itself quickly in 
like manner, even supposing that it had seen but little. Its special mission must be 
to see, as faras possible, where the isolated sentries are posted, and whether, perhaps, 
any part of the line of sentries could be easily surprised and broken through. 

As regards the case just referred to, the non-commissioned officer must at first act in 
a similar way as the creeping patrol had previously done, that is to say, he must keep the 
enemy in view by leaving some men in front, whilst the others, file by file and side- 
ways or forwards, gradually gain the flank of the enemy. Thus the enemy would 
be driven back beyond the further boundary of the rifle ground, the patrol would 
then be assembled there under cover, and three men would be sent as a creeping 
patrol against the (supposed) left flank of the enemy, whilst the non-commissioned 
officer would endeavour to gain the main road towards village N, with his remaining 
men formed as a patrol, as it must be supposed, that the support of the enemy 
would be standing in the village near this high road. 

Should the enemy show himself sooner on this side of the village in some 
strength, the non-commissioned officer must naturally retreat, but he would have ful- 
filled his object as far as possible. 

I now ordered the non-commissioned officer to march off and advance the company to 
the breastwork to look on. To make use of the time as much as possible, I direct two 
men to at once follow the non-commissioned officer and count their paces with an order 
for one of them to halt at 300 paces (240 metres), and for the other at 600 paces (480 
metres), and to front towards the intrenchment, and alternately to lie down, to kneel, 
and tostand up. I consider it very important to accustom the men’s eyes to these two 
distances as often as possible, in every variety of ground, and in every variety of light ; 
the first as a limit of effective individual fire against hostile skirmishers, the second as 
a limit for volleys and rapid firing against small masses of troops. Officers and non- 
commissioned officers must especially make themselves certain of judging these two dis- 





1 An example of a different manner of acting under other circumstances is giver 
in the explanation of “outpost and combat manceuvres of one company against 
“ oP A fo 

another. 
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tances. I also decided in future when pacing a distance, to take long steps of 
one metre each in order to avoid the calculation required to reduce paces to metres. 
This can be easily practised on the rifle ground by the detachments which are not 
shooting, as it can also be done on the march home. 

As soon as the man halted at 300 paces, I caused the divisions behind the breast- 
work to come up to the present, and I directed them to aim at his head when he 
kneeled down, and at about two feet above him when he laid down. Division and 
group leaders had to correct the aiming. The same at 600 paces. 

Conduct of the Reconnoitring Patrol, and of the Enemy.—When the reconnoitring 
patrol had extended and was advancing by files and by rushes, I directed a pause to 
be made, and the men to look on. 

The four men of the enemy drew themselves back quickly, but took up again a 
position under cover at the farthest corner of the rifle-ground. 

Tsaw how the non-commissioned officer very properly did not continue to advance 
by files against this concentrated position, which he could not approach by a flank 
movement, but caused a concentrated attack to be made by all at once, and thus 
completely drove back the patrol. I then also saw how, soon afterwards, he detached 
the creeping patrol to the right. 

The two men of the enemy at the other corner of the rifle ground must also 
have retired, for I saw a patrol advance in like manner from the detached non- 
commissioned oflicer’s post. 

I caused now “the assembly ” to be sounded, and whilst the reconnoitring patrol 
and the enemy were approaching the intrenchment, I made some of the men pace 
distances from the entrenchment to 300 and 600 paces, but this time in the direction 
of the detached non-commissioned officer’s post, and then to aim on them from the 
entrenchment. 

As soon as all had assembled at the intrenchment, I gave the order to move 
towards the non-commissioned oflicer’s post. I then rode quickly thither and I made 
a sign that the men should remain halted ; I caused them also here to judge distances 
till all were united. I now demanded from the commander of the outpost the 
written report he had been ordered to furnish on what had taken place, and I went 
rapidly through it with the non-commissioned officers remarking on the form in 
which it had been prepared, and on its contents. The report of sergeant A ran as 
follows :— 

Afternoon, 5 o’clock. 

The outpost has taken position for the night, as shown on the accompanying 
sketch. A patrol of the enemy established itself on the rifle ground, but was driven 
thence by non-commissioned officer C with eight men as far as the neighbourhood 
of village N, where the enemy’s outposts are placed. 

Sergeant A. 
Srconp EXERCISE. 

The — June, Morning. Introduction to and Plan for the following Execises.—It 
was my intention henceforward to combine outpost duty, with field manceuvres, 
and therefore to place two detachments according to determined suppositions in 
opposition to one another ; to leave leaders a certain freedom in their arrangements, 
but myself to superintend the execution in every detail and to interfere always 
when anything happened in the disposition, or in the execution which did not 
appear of advantage for instruction, or that in itself was faulty. 

I proposed first of all to select ground which would offer to the defenders 
superior advantages, so as to be able thus to give to the assailant a double strength-— 
two divisions against one. This would naturally lead the assailant to make his 
principal attack against the flanks, and it was therefore specially important for the 
leaders of the troops to pay attention to the following points :— 

1. To appreciate correctly the strong and the weak points of the ground. 

2. Partly to divine beforehand the intentions and measures of the adversary, 
partly to obtain information of the same at the proper time by means of patrols or 
reconnaissance, ‘ 

3. On one hand to dispose the detachments in proper order for a fight, and on the 
other to secure an advantage by a rapid resolution at the decisive moment and at the 
decisive point, 
xy 2 
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As on account of the weakness of the detachments and as especially in an 
open country, I should apparently be able to observe every detail of the execution, 
I hoped that these exercises would promote the instruction of the company in the 
details of outpost duty and of combats, and at the same time enable both leaders 
and men to attain a higher degree of instruction in the following matters:— = 

For the leaders :—A quick coup dil, prompt decision, clearness and precision 
in arrangements and orders. 

For the men:—The habit under all circumstances, of complying carefully with 
the forms and regulations taught—but not however to carry out any order only me- 
chanically, as when they are standing in the ranks, but to act with an independent 
understanding of the object and general intention of the whole. 

The rules which an individual man must always observe when fighting, are not so 
many :—“ Jo join corectly in the action of the group whether halting, moving, or 
firing is indeed for him everything. ea 

I should imagine that with some attention to this absolutely necessary detail, it 
would not be impossible to train a man to a certain mechanical skilfulness. 

But the matter is different when it is necessary to arouse his independent under- 
standing, which he is called upon to shew as a skirmisher in every shot that he fires, 
by correct and thoughtful aiming, by firing the shot at the right moment at the enemy 
when the latter can either be easily hit, (as when he momentarily eaposes himself or 
when a support moves up into line), or when his death is of greater importance 
(aiming at the chiefs, or at specially good marksmen of the enemy, or at the supports 
immediately preceding the decisive moment). 

It is almost impossible to always superintend these details, and consequently they 
can only be taught very imperfectly. Nevertheless it is these which constitute the 
superiority of the men’s instruction when opposed to the enemy, under the supposi- 
tion of an otherwise equal discipline and bravery in the troops. ; 

All, therefore, must be done that is possible in order to promote the intelligent in- 
dependence of the individual soldier ; and on field service this is only attained when 
special care and attention are devoted to it. Repeated exercises only can accustom 
the soldier to this, in such a way that at last it becomes to him something easy and 
to be understood of itself. 

For the subordinate leaders the task is on the other hand complicated, because they 
must assist in the instruction of the men, at the same time that they practice and 
instruct themselves—they must themselves, join in generally in what takes place, 
and must lead and control their detachments. 

To succeed in this they will find it of assistance to adhere mechanically to simple 
rules in leading—so that they need never ask themselves “ how” they are to act, nor 
receive instructions upon-the manner of acting—but the order being, as it were, all 
ready in their head, as soon as “what” is to be done is ordered, a glance at the 
ground is enough to enable them to give the necessary commands with precision. 
Consequently here also the observance of defined and previously practised rules, 
and constant exercise in the same, until a mechanical skilfulness has been acquired, 
form the basis for every further instruction of the leader; this is the means for 
arriving at the end, but this is not the end itself. The end is: to place the leader, 
whilst making him lightly feel the imperiousness of rules, in a position to keep the 
leading of his men well under control, and to ensure the prompt execution of the 
necessary decisions. 

In accordance herewith, I drew out my plan for the following manceuvres :— 

I required three exercises in order to practice each division one after the other as 
outposts and in defensive combats. I required at least two exercises in detail, even 
if I reckoned that the division of skirmishers had already in the preparatory 
exercises, gone through what was most necessary in outpost duty. For the other 
two divisions, after acting as outposts the exercises would then have to be turned 
into manceuvres for teaching detached men how to behave when marching to the 
JSront, and in attacking a position. P 

Instruction in retreat and pursuit naturally formed part of these mancuvres, and for 
this it was only necessary to arrange the exercise, so that the attack had a chance of 
succeeding one time and not the next. In order, according to circumstances to be 
able myself, to control the course of events, it was necessary to givo to each detach- 
ment a fiag which was only to be unfurled on my special order. For those first oxer- 
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cises, an open ground well under view was advisable, partly so as to be better able 
to see all details, partly to facilitate the strict observance of prescribed rules. Then 
it was absolutely necessary to carry out an exercise of patrols in broken and in closed 
ground, in order to explain the conduct to be followed under such circumstances— 
and at the same time to prepare for an exercise of outpost and of combat on similar 
yround. 

If, I at the same time combined with these latter, a fight in a defile, I economised a 
day which I should have had to give separately to this exercise, and I could then 
arrange with another company for an exercise of outpost and fighting manceuvres, 
which would have to be given in the afternoon by the placing of outposts by one 
side, and attack of the same by the other side. And after the fight, renewed placing 
of outposts with patrols, and sending out of small reconnaissance patrols, one against 
the other until night time. A large reconnaissance Sy night combined with a false 
alarm at another point could well conclude such an exercise. 

According to the time which then remained to me, I might either practice the 
debouching and retreat through a defile under fire of the enemy and a deployment 
for fighting on the further side of it, or I might in order to test how far my com- 
pany was trained to act quickly in case of surprise, arrange an exercise which would 
lead to an unexpected rencontre. Ifthe subordinate leaders and men could stand 
this test, then indeed their training might be considered to have had a successful 
result. 


Exercise in Outpost Duty with a Fight. 
Orders for the 1si Division.—(See fig. 6.) 


The division is sent forward from a (supposed) support at Mengenich, at half-past 
7, towards the neighbouring wood, as the left flank outpost, resting on the farm of 
Niissenberg. The right wing outpost (supposed) is at Bocklemiind. Five cartridges, 
forage caps, and knapsacks. The position is taken up at 8 o'clock. There is a 
bugler and flag with the detachment. 


Order for the 2nd division, and the division of Skirmishers.—Lieut. N in command. 


They are to attack and drive back the left wing of the enemy’s outposts, which are 
between Niissenberg and Bocklemiind. They are to march off at quarter to eight 
from Bickendorf, where the outposts of their side (supposed) are placed. Five 
cartridges, helmets, and knapsacks. Bugler with flag. At half-past seven I was at 
Bickendorf, where I found both divisions already posted under cover behind a farm. 
I heard the following instructions given :— 

Disposition for the 2nd and for the Skirmishing divisions.—The 2nd division, with 1 
non-commissioned officer and 12 men of the division of skirmishers, forming the ad- 
vanced guard, is to proceed to the attack on the direct road towards Niissenberg. The 
remainder of the division of skirmishers, under sergeant A, on the road towards the 
wood, in order there to occupy the enemy, and to prevent his sending support to 
Niissenberg. 

The enemy’s patrols are to be driven quickly back and rapidly followed up. I 
approved of these instructions, and rode over towards the wood. 

Disposition for the 1st division—Here the head which had just arrived at the 
boundary of the wood (at a), kad halted, and was being instructed to proceed further 
to the front as a patrol towards Bickendorf, but not to go beyond the mill. At the 
same time a second patrol was sent forward by Niissenberg towards Ossendorf. 

A non-commissioned officer, with six men, was then told off as a detached non- 
commissioned officer’s post, and sent towards Niissenberg, with the caution that the 
enemy was probably posted at Bickendorf and Ossendorf. The rest remained as an 
outpost in the wood, and owing to the favourable conditions of the ground near the 
boundary, with only one sentry, posted over the arms near the salient angle. 

The men were at once shown the distances of 240 and 480 metres on the ground 
(which was quite open, only covered on both sides of the road with tolerably high 
standing corn), the distance of the nearest boundary of Niissenberg was judged at 
240 metres. 

The men had been already told that the support was at Mengenizh, «nd the out- 
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post of the right wing at Bocklemiind (supposed). It was not therefore necessary 
to give any further instruction to the sentries. They possessed a knowledge of the 
three principal questions, and they also knew the names of the villages. 

I rode over towards Niissenberg, where the ground immediately behind the farm 
is open, but in the direction of the road towards Ossendorf it rises gradually for 150 
paces, and thus hinders the further view. 

This had induced the non-commissioned officer to push forward his double sentries on 
to the height near the road to Longerich. He himself, with the remaining four men, by 
permission of the owner of the farm, who also allowed the paths in the garden to be 
used, stood behind the hedge of Niissenberg, whence indeed he could not, on account 
of the corn, see very far on the road towards Ossendorf, but was there covered 
by the patrol sent to the front. His field of fire from the hedge extended only about 
150 paces. 

Attack and Defence of Niissenberg.—A hurried report now came from the patrol : 
“A detachment of the enemy of 1} divisions is coming from the direction of 
‘* Ossendorf ; two sections are on the march on the road from Bickendorf towards 
“ the wood.” 

At the same time I also saw how the other patrol sent a report to the wood. 

The non-commissioned officer commanded the patrol to withdraw from before the 
enemy on to his right flank. Soon afterwards there was a shot fired—then another— 
a sign that the enemy was advancing. 

The patrol ran to the rear, skirting the corn, two men remained still standing at a 
corner, in order to look about them, and to fire again. Several shots were now fired 
by the enemy—I saw, as I rode somewhat forward, that the head of five men had 
taken position facing the patrol, and was being reinforced by the advanced guard. I 
saw how in the hurry they were aiming badly, I made them stop at once, and asked 
one of the skirmishers how he had aimed? He answered me tolerably correctly, and 
this sufficed to cause the other skirmishers to pay more attention to their shooting. 
They had understood what I wished. 

I caused now a further advance to be made. The skirmishers of the advanced 
guard ran forward about fifty paces as far as the corner of the cornfield, and knelt 
down as soon as they became aware that the hedg eof Niissenberg was occupied. The 
patrol had withdrawn before them on the right side of the hedge; a man was 
at once sent towards the wood to make a report (verbally, because time failed 
for a written report). I then heard how they shouted back from the line of skir- 
mishers: “The boundary of Niissenberg is occupied by a section of the enemy.” 
Lieut. N advanced, and then gave an order to the leader of the supports to move 
under cover of the high ground towards the Longerich road, and to attack on that 
side.} 

The division at once sent a few files as skirmishers in advance, and followed in file. 

I saw the double post on the height looking round frequently in an undecided 
manner, and then suddenly run behind the hedge. This did not at all meet my 
approval. The sentries should at all events have first fired and made a report. 

I caused halt to be sounded, and sent the sentries, unobserved, again to their post, 
telling them at the same time that they ought not to leave such a favourable position 
unnecessarily, but should detain the enemy as long as possible ; their retreat was in 
no way endangered. I then ordered the advance to be sounded. It happened in 
fact that two shots fired quickly, one after the other, by this post brought the whole 
division to a standstill because they could not see in what strength the height was occu- 
pied. The closed part of the division threw itself at once on the ground, the most 
advanced files were reinforced, and took position to open fire. The most advanced non- 
commissioned officer had in the meantime looked well around him, and now shouted 





1 Tt is very important that everything observed of the enemy should be shouted 
back from the line of skirmishers. The files on the flanks must be specially warned 
for this duty, and it is even advisable to pass a shout to the rear if the leader 
himself is in the line of skirmishers and apparently sees everything. Generally in 
peace time, the leader fully exposed, goes in the line of skirmishers in order himself 
to see everything, and does not cause reports tod» made to him. 
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back: ‘There is only one file of the enemy,” and then gave the order, “To the 
“ attack—double—march.”’ The double post, after having fired once more, ran to 
the rear, and, quite correctly, proceeded to the left flank of its detachment.! 

The non-commissioned officer, with his group of skirmishers, followed rapidly over 
the height, where he was immediately received at 150 paces distance with rapid firing 
from the hedge. I ordered him to go under cover behind the height. 

I now also heard firing at the wood. I saw how a section was moving thence at 
the double as a support towards Niissenberg. During the movement the section 
was fired upon from the road leading to Bickendorf. In the meantime, Lieut. N. 
had himself advanced into the line of skirmishers, in order to assure himself of the 
strength of the enemy’s position. 

He saw with a glance, that at the moment, the troops in occupation were weak, but 
that a reinforcement was approaching. He called out quickly to his support, 
“Double march ””—and when it came somewhat nearer he also shouted to the line of 
skirmishers: “ To the attack—double march.” The hurrah! caused also both 
sections of the division of skirmishers, which were on the road to Ossendorf to 
attack at the same time, and the hedge had to be hurriedly abandoned. The sup- 
porting section arrived too late, and was only able quickly to take position behind 
the farm, so as to cover the retreat of the others. Would it not have perhaps been 
pessible on service by a quicker advance of this support to have at once driven back 
the enemy who was twice the strength ? 

Lieut. N., who wished to continue the attack as far as the further boundary of 
Niissenberg, and would thus to a certain extent have passed beyond the enemy’s 
support—which on active service as the latter did not seize the offensive would pro- 
bably have succeeded—received from me the order to halt, and to drive back the 
enemy by turning him. I wished at the same time to test how the men would get 
into their places, after naturally being somewhat confused together, by an attack in a 
restricted space. 

The order to halt was at once attended to—but a tolerably confused mass then 
remained without sufficient cover exposed to fire, and the leader appeared em- 
barrassed as to how he should remedy this disorder.—I now therefore caused halt 
to be sounded and the more so, as I, at the same time, heard an “ Hurrah” opposite 
to the wood. 

1 now rode first of all to the wood where the boundary was still occupied by two 
sections in very good position; against these the two sections of the division of skir- 
mishers, after having, to begin with, kept up a slow musketry fire at 200 paces, 
under cover of the corn, were now on the point of making an assault. I decided 
that the attack was repulsed, and I caused the leaders to come to Niissenberg, in 
order to examine the situation of affairs on that side. 

Continuation of the Attack in Dispersed Order of Fighting.—Here the attack and 
defence were opposite to one another, at from 50 to 60 paces distance; the defender, 
on account of his smaller number, was better under cover than the assailant, who did 
not find space to direct on the former an overpowering fire, because he was for the 
greater part crowded up in a heap, a state of affairs which must happen in every village 
fight, if, after the boundary has been stormed, the defender still holds firmly to the 
farms in the interior.? 











1 It may here be brought to mind that many mistakes will be made by double 
sentries when opposed to the enemy, and therefore special attention must be paid to 
this matter. 

In order to impress their duty on the sentries, it might perhaps be recommended, 
that they be directed to act exactly as a detached file of a skirmishing group, and in 
order that they may beforehand be trained to act intuitively in this matter, it would 
be well to designate such a file, a double sentry, and this at the same time would 
simplify their instruction. 

> The occurrence of such a state of things in peace-time is, as a rule, avoided; but 
it is a necessary and valuable preparation for war, less for the sake of the men (who 
will forget such an exercise) than for that of the officers and non-commissioned 
officers, who should previously have thoroughly learnt, how at once to act correctly at 
such a moment. In such cases it becomes evident, how important it is when impart- 
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I first of all showed what the assailant should always do in such a case, in order to: 
continue his attack in an orderly manner and to avoid unnecessary losses, namely ;—to 
cause the disordered mass of men quickly to take cover, whilst the extended skir- 
mishers should continue their fire, making use of every available shelter. 

In such a moment the leader can seldom give the order for this purpose to the 
whole of his men. It is therefore necessary that each non-commissioned officer, and 
each man, should know beforehand once for all that when they are halted immediately 
after an attack, on account of the appearance of the enemy’s support, the skirmishers: 
must of themselves make use of the most available cover to open fire, whilst all 
those who are crowded together into a heap, must immediately, without retreating 
(which would be a great mistake at such a moment) throw themselves, at a sign 
from their leader, either behind or into the nearest farm, and defend it. 

Even if the mass of men in so doing be divided into two parts, by perhaps 
one leader signing to this farm, and another to that, this would cause less harm 
than to remain irresolutely standing in a thick crowd under fire of the enemy. The 
second thing to do, is for the leader of the detachment to designate a subordinate 
commander to reinforce the skirmishers with a certain number of men, either to 
the front, or (according to an order given) to turn the enemy’s flank. 

Since this reinforcing must be carried out as soon as possible, it is of no 
importance that the subordinate leader should select his own men for this purpose, 
but it is important that he should collect as quickly as possible under his orders as 
many men as directed, and proceed with them. The remainder must then be got into 
order quickly by the other available subordinate leaders, or be told off afresh, accord- 
ing to circumstances, so as to be able to be employed if required, in proper order. 

In this special case the dwelling-house offered an opportunity of quickly throwing 
the mass of men behind it ; this consisted partly of the division of skirmishers and 
partly of the second division. The skirmishers on the left and on the right belonged 
equally to both divisions. 

I first of all reviewed the position of the skirmishers, and where a man could have 
better placed himself, I drew his attention to it, and made him take up a better posi- 
tion.! I then ordered the senior non-commissioned officer who was with the crowd 
of men, to take the further measures necessary to get the men in order, whilst the 
officer was only to give him very short orders. 

The latter then ordered—“ To the house ; double march!” whereupon the whole 
mass of men moved to the house, the non-commissioned officers in front ; and this is 
very important, so that the men may have them before their eyes, and be able more 
quickly to understand their further orders. 

The officer then ordered the senior non-commissioned officer (or any non-commis- 
sioned officer of the right wing), “ Extend two sections, to envelope the left flank of 
the enemy.” 

The non-commissioned officer had now for his part to tell off quickly the nearest 
10 men on that wing—“ Right wing section, prolong the line to the right—extend!” 
Then again to the next 10—“ Second section, reinforce the skirmishers to the right— 
extend!” 

With the latter section he himself advanced, but he might as well have advanced 
at once with the first section, and have given another non-commissioned officer com- 
mand of the next section, so that the execution of the movement might be hastened. 





ing instruction, to keep steadily in view that the complete influence of officers, and 
non-commissioned, officers in leading a fight should be secured to them, and that they 
should be practised in exercising the same correctly. The view, that it is only 
necessary to train the men, how to act independently in such cases, must with a 
system of short service be declared a mistake; for there is not sufficient time 
in which this can be taught them, and the only result is that they become accus- 
tomed to act in a fight according to their own judgment, because in training they 
have been blamed if they do not of themselves at once act correctly. In this manner 
they are systematically withdrawn from the control of their leaders. 

1 This requirement, that the skirmishers when they reach a position should at once, 
of their own accord, make use in firing of available cover, must be impressed upon 
every man, and the time available for training will be sufficient for this purpose, if 
proper use be made of it. 
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There were now only left of the mass of men about two sections, which were at 
once formed in two ranks by the other non-commissioned officers, and divided into 
two sections ; they thus remained ready as an available support. 

Retreat towards the Wood.—After this had been carned out, I directed the 
defender to put himself in retreat on the wood, and gave the signal “ Advance.” 

The retreat towards the wood had, under the circumstances of the enemy threat- 
ening to turn the left wing, to be carried out at the double by both sections at the 
same time. Only a file, on that wing which was posted in a particularly advantageous 
manner received the order to remain halted for a moment longer. ‘Chen the order 
was given to all—“ Right about turn—double march.” 

About 150 paces were thus passed over at the double, in an oblique direction 
towards the boundary of the wood. The right wing section here came under fire 
from the Bichendorf road, whereupon the leader ordered—* The section of the right 
“ wing—front and lie down ; the section of the left wing, retire slowly and occupy the 
“ boundary of the wood facing Niissenberg.” 

The skirmishers of this latter section had, as had been previously practised at drill, 
to retire by ranks, alternately halting to fire, and then retreating further. Some files 
from the two sections which were in the wood were rapidly detached to the boundary, 
to receive those retiring, and they thus extended beyond the wing. 

Attack of the Wood.—I at first prevented all immediate pursuit by the skirmishers 
beyond the boundary of Niissenberg, because an advance beyond a position abandoned 
by the enemy should never be made without order. It is only in the exceptional 
case when one is certain that the enemy has no further support that an advance may 
immediately be made against the new position; but also in this case a divided 
advance is an evil, and the leader must then order a general advance for the whole. 

On the other hand, it is a disadva:itage in allowing an enemy who has withdrawn 
to a second position time to get again in order, and perhaps to call up a support. 

I therefore, requested the officer to make quickly his arrangements for continuing 
the attack. As here apparently the assault against the occupied corner of the wood 
was not advantageous, he at once ordered both sections of the right wing to advance 
against the north-west angle of the wood, to envelop the enemy’s left wing. 

This was carried out by groups doubling half right forward. 

As the enemy directed his fire on this point, the officer gave the order to the skir- 
mishers in front—“ Advance by groups 50 paces at a time.” 

The enemy, who now saw himself threatened by six small sections in front and on 
his flanks, whilst two sections remained formed up in Niissenberg, began to make his 
preparations for a further retreat. He was seen to detach rapidly a section at the 
double, from the interior of the thick part of the wood, as a reinforcement to his left 
flank, and he took another section along the other boundary of the wood directly to 
Mengenich (this movement, however, could not be clearly seen from Niissenberg). 

The officer now commanded—“'To the attack; double march!” And as his 
skirmishers began to execute the order, the other two sections on the Bickendorf road 
made the attack at the same time with them against the point of the wood, and thus, 
with reference to the situation of affairs, opportunely joined in the fight. 

The support with closed ranks followed likewise at the double without further 
order, as should always happen in such a case. 

The enemy’s skirmishers quickly evacuated the position along the boundary on the 
side towards Mengenich, because the thick underwood would have made a retreat 
through the wood difficult. 

The officer, as soon as he reached the boundary, gave at once the order: “ Halt!” 
and “Fire on the retreating enemy!” ‘Then to the leader of the two left wing sec- 
tions, which until then had taken but small part in the fight, “ Follow the enemy 
‘‘ with both sections of the division of skirmishers as far as Mengenich ”—“ The other 
two sections to form support.” 

Sergeant A made the pursuing sections advance in extended order along the boun- 
dary, but detached two files to the right into the underwood, in order to keep up the 
communication with the two right wing sections. 

This indeed did not succeed, owing to the thickness of the underwood ; but it 
must be allowed that on active service only a few men at most of the enemy might 
have remained behind in the thick underwood, so that a complete examination of 
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the wood by a continuous line of skirmishers was not absolutely required, in fact, 
it appeared unadvisable, since in such a case the leading of the skirmishers would no 
longer have been under control. 

I now rode quickly over to the enemy, who had already nearly reached the further 
boundary towards Mengenich. 

I called out to the leader: “ Unfurl the flag. You have received from Mengenich 
“a company as reinforcement.” 

The leader at once made the skirmishers halt and take position in the wood, but 
he immediately decided to take the offensive, the more so as his position offered no 
advantage for defence. He detached forthwith another section of his supnort as a 
reinforcement to the left wing, so as to ensure the safety of the left wing at the 
moment of meeting the enemy, and then made the skirmishers advance along the 
boundary with the unfurled flag behind them. 

The unfurling of the flag had been quickly seen by the skirmishers who were in 
pursuit, and a man was at once sent to the officer to report it. 

The latter, of a resolute character, wished immediately to advance at the double 
with his support in close order, either to fire volleys or to the attack. 

I caused “ Halt ”’ to be sounded, in order to examine the position of affairs. The 
officer had undoubtedly by his precipitation placed himself in a critical position, for 
in the thick underwood, attack or defence offered now small chance of success against 
a superior enemy. 

This would have been avoided if, after taking the boundary, he had caused the 
enemy to be followed only to the right and left, that is to say, along the southern 
and northern boundary, by a section on each side, with the order to advance as far as 
possible to the corner of the wood opposite Mengenich, and there to take position. 
Had this suceceeded, the officer might then without risk have followed with his de- 
tachment, and afterwards, according to circumstances, have taken a further decision. ! 

It is not advisable to penetrate with a weak detachment, on to ground which does 
not allow of the neighbourhood being seen, without sending forward reconnoitering 
detachments. 

T now ordered the officer to retire to Bickendorf. He at once came to the proper 
decision to move by Niissenberg, directed his support there at once, gave the 
order to the skirmishers to follow, and sent the same order rapidly to the right wing. 

Seeing that everything was carried out in an orderly manner, I ended now the 
exercise. 

TuIRD EXERCISE. 
Orders for the Second Division. 


The — June, Morning (see fig. 7).—At eight o’clock the second division, under 
sergeant A, was posted as outpost on Arnold’s height, which was to be placed in a state 
of defence; he fronted the town, and had pushed forward a non-commissioned 
officer’s post as far as the small wood lying in front, which was to patrol towards 
Alteburg and the high road. 

Five cartridges, forage caps, knapsacks ; a bugler with a flag. 





1 It may, indeed, appear questionable whether it would not always be advisable, 
after having penetrated into a wood, to act in the same way as the officer did on this 
occasion, that is to say, to follow the pursuing skirmishers at once with the assembled 
support. 

The regulation certainly prescribes an advance as far as the further boundary, and 
with reason, for if the enemy be pursued too weakly he will again take position in 
the wood, and it will then be difficult to drive him out. 

The situation in this case however, is peculiar. The officer has to attack the left 
flank of an outpost position, but must be convinced, if he presses forward heedlessly 
with his weak detachment, that he will come in contact with the enemy’s reinforce- 
ments. He should, therefore, after carrying out successfully his mission, not blindly 
go beyond that mission, but must first convince himself by skirmishers who follow 
the enemy whether hostile supports are in the neighbourhood or not. On this account 
it appears especially necessary, in order to prevent misunderstanding, that a new 
rule should be made regarding pursuit through a wood. 
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Orders for the First division and the Skirmishing division. 


In order to protect the placing of the outposts near the high road and at Alteburg 
in close presence of the enemy, Lieut. N. received the order to advance at eight o’clock, 
partly by the high road, partly by Alteburg towards the wood and Arnold’s height, 
and to drive back any weak detachments he might meet as far as possible over the 
same, so as to reconnoitre the enemy’s position. 

In case of retreat he was to retire on the supposed line of outposts, which the two 
divisions were to occupy immediately. 

Object.—Object of the exercise :—Besides a practice in outpost and patrol duty, 
an enveloping attack is to be undertaken against the wood which succeeds, and 
afterwards a front attack against the height which is repulsed. 

Retreat and occupation of an outpost position in rear, under the protection of a 
small detachment. Then afterwards, according to the time that may be available, 
patrols acting one against the other. 

Inconvenient Occurrence.—My only oificer had fallen sick, a stranger was attached 
to the company, and I did not know how far he was acquainted with what I required 
from my leaders and with my manner of acting, especially as regards instruction in 
details. 

In the morning I myself was on duty, but I hoped soon after eight o’clock to arrive 
on the ground. As I afterwards learnt, sergeant A had himself placed the outpost 
immediately on the edge of the height with a sentry over the arms who could 
overlook the ground as far as the wood, and see still further in certain parts. In 
order to bring the slope better under fire, two shelter trenches were dug ; the distances 
of 240 and 480 metres were marked. ‘Non-commissioned officer B, with 10 men, was 
sent forward into the wood, and at a, near the further boundary, he placed a 
sentry over the arms who could overlook the ground on both sides towards the high 
road and towards Alteburg. A patrol had been sent forward towards Alteburg 
with the order not to proceed beyond the nearest crossway to the high road, and 
then to return by the high road. As it met the enemy before arriving there, it had 
retired directly on the wood again at g, and being placed in a position under cover 
on the boundary, it protected the right flank of the patrol post. 

Example of a Faulty Manner of Commanding, caused by the Leader’s want of 
Practice in giving precise orders to his Subordinate Leaders.—I had followed the 
road to Alteburg, because I believed that Lieut. N. with the principal detachment 
would have advanced along it, as he could advantageously do under cover. Just 
then I heard firing in the distance near the high road. Soon I saw lieut. N. 
standing up amongst his skirmishers, who were lying down in the ditch of the high 
road, and were keeping up a fire at about 260 metres against the detachment of 
non-commissioned officer B. His support stood scarcely 80 paces behind him, 
exposed on the high road in column of sections. As I afterwards noticed, this 
happened because the officer acted on the principle that nothing was to take place 
without his direct order. Thus he had shouted back to the support, “ Halt,” and 
the leader of the support had not dared, 6n his own account, to give the order: 
“ Kneel down.” 

At Alteburg a non-commissioned officer was posted with a section as left lateral 
detachment, who had received only the instruction to advance on Alteburg, and to 
act according to circumstances. He considered his detachment too weak to advance 
further by itself until the wood had been carried by lieut. N. 

I then saw lieut. N. run to the rear, to order the support to double to the 
attack. The skirmishers began to double as the support came up to them, but as 
on the right and left of the road leading to the wood the ground was cultivated, they 
had all to push forward on the road together, and the support, with its leader in 
front, became more and more a disordered mass, of which the rear fractions remained 
behind, because with them there was no con-commissioned officer. 

I no longer recognised my own men: what I had withso much trouble insisted on 
up to the present time appeared literally forgotten and lost, and only because they 
were led in a different manner from usual. I quickly reached the wood, whence a 
most effective fire was kept up on the attacking divisions. 
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In order to economize cartridges I made them go through the motions of firing 
only, and as fortunately the bugler with the flag was with the detachment, I sent 
him suddenly out of the wood with the flag unfurled against the assailant. 

Lieut. N at once ordered “ Halt” and “ Rapid firing.” 

I ordered him to retire with the detachment. He now made them right about 
turn and double ; but it having at once struck him that he ought to cover himself 
by skirmishers he called out, “The rear section—-front,” an order which was only par- 
tially followed, because some of the men believed the /as¢ section was referred to. 

As he was now hastening to make the men front properly, he failed to observe 
that those who had already fronted were standing with shouldered arms waiting 
for an order as to what they should do. 

Thus the men had no longer a mutual understanding with their officer, because 
from the first he had always directly commanded them as a body in close order, and 
had not allowed the non-commissioned oflicers of the skirmishers any latitude for 
independent action. By this means even intelligent non-commissioned officers had 
been brought to quite a passive line of action and did nothing to re-establish order. 

For a zealous company commander there is nothing which can so easily put him 
out as when he sees how an otherwise intelligent leader, who is equally full of zeal, 
and with the best will in the world, so acts as to compromise the instruction and in- 
telligence of his subordinates. 

I was on the point of intervening severely, but quickly thought better of it, as by 
so doing I should not have improved matters. The officer as an excuse would have 
thrown all the blame on the want of understanding of the non-commissioned 
officers and men, as being incapable of acting without orders or of understanding the 
orders they received. } 

I therefore confined myself to giving the officer an order to form a rear guard, and 
to retire along the high road, as far as behind the nearest houses. 

As the officer wished again to command the men directly what to do, I told him to 
entrust the same to a non-commissioned officer, who would of himself carry out what 
yas necessary. The officer then quite understood what I meant; the non-commis- 
sioned officer ordered his section to take position on the road as a rear guard, and 
this order the men at once executed with intelligence, because they now understood 
what was required of them. 

The detachment which was continuing its retreat was not yet re-formed in order, 
and, as it is difficult to reorganize sections which have turned to the rear during 
the march, I directed the officer only to retake the proper formation when under 
cover. It is, indeed, well to exercise the men in finding, at any moment, their 
correct place, but in practice it is still more important to accustom them to join on, 
temporarily, to the nearest section, either during or after a fight, so as not to lose 
time in seeking for their correct place, and thereby disturb the order of the other 
men. 

Critical Remarks and Fresh Orders.—On the march, I asked the officer why he 
had attacked in close order? ‘He had wished to drive back the small detachment of 
“the enemy as quickly as possible.” “ But without sufficiently knowing whether there 
“was a support behind it or not!” Supposing even that a similar attack could 
succeed on active service,—in peace time, when it is necessary to practice oneself in 
leading one’s detachment, with the smallest loss, to a successful result, and when one 
has to accustom the men to an opportune use of their arms—such a manner of 
acting must, once for all, be prohibited. 





1 When in the instruction of one’s company it is desired to specially train the 
leaders, care must be taken not to blame them in a passionate manner before their 
subordinates. One can always pre-suppose that they are well intentioned, and even 
if this should not be the case, or the leader should have the conceit of thinking he 
understands as well as his superior, more in the long run will be obtained by delibe- 
rate personal calmness, than by anger. The latter never leads to the desired result ; 
the former at the least does so in most cases, and then thoroughly and not only 
outwardly. There are, however, cases when it is very difficult to maintain this 
calmness, and therefore an intelligent subordinate must not at once think his 
authority compromised if something in an angry tone is said to him by any one. 
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“Go now behind the nearest farm; leave two sections there, with the order to 
“ move forward again towards the wood only when they see you advance with your 
“ detachment to the attack from Alteburg, and you yourself proceed, as much under 
** cover as possible, towards Alteburg, in order to attack the wood from thence or from 
“ Marienburg with your skirmishers, advancing by rushes and enveloping the position.” 

I thus endeavoured, by means of detailed instructions, without entirely suppressing 
the officer’s initiative, to cause him to carry out his leading more in accordance with 
my intentions. He was intelligent enough to quickly put himself right in this matter. 

The leader of his rear guard, when the deployed section reached the road in 
retreat—as the enemy did not follow—had left behind a head near the high road, 
and the remaining men he had placed in file in the ditch on the other side of the 
road. Here, all that was required was that each man followed, in the best order he 
could, provided he moved quickly. ‘The officer now directed the non-commissioned 
officer to remain in occupation of the nearest farm, for which purpose he would place 
another section at his disposal, and only to proceed to the attack against the wood 
when he saw the officer himself about to attack from Alteburg. He then himself 
went quickly to his main body, which had already reached the farm, directed a non- 
commissioned officer to remain behind with a section, under the command of the 
first-named non-commissioned officer, quickly placed in order the rest of his men, 
and then went further back on the high road, in order to turn to the right, and so to 
reach Alteburg as much as possible under cover. 

It was a great satisfaction to me to see how the officer who had just commanded 
so injudiciously understood now how to rapidly make correct and intelligent arrange- 
ments—a proof how a practical man very quickly takes a line which is in accordance 
with common sense. 

I now left him to himself, and rode over towards the wood, where I had before re- 
marked that a certain nnmber of the men had not intelligently taken advantage of cover. 

Critical Remarks on the condyct of the Non-commissioned Officer, and of the Men 
during the Defence.—Non-commissioned officer B had already withdrawn his men 
as far as the sentry over the arms, but the patrol still lay on his right flank, 
in observation of the section at Alteburg. I caused the flag to be at once 
furled. I then asked if he had sent a report to sergeant A of the enemy’s attack. 
Ife showed me a short written report which he had just finished, and was about 
to send off. It was generally sufficient, but he had neglected to forward, at once, 
to sergeant A the first news of the approach of the enemy. 

He had neglected, also, to make use of the time before the attack, to prepare 
for the defence. The bushes only partly allowed the men to kneel behind them, 
so as to fire with the rifles up to their shoulders. 

I therefore, caused the extension to be again made, so that the men should place 
themselves properly for firing, by choosing suitable bushes. In the use of this 
description of cover, they showed themselves unpractised. 

It is generally disadvantageous to lie down behind a bush, because the view would 
seldom then be open. As a rule, it is best to Aneel down, and to place the arm on a 
strong branch, although the bush gives no cover against bullets. If time be available, 
it is well at the place where an attack is probable, to dig a rifle-pit for each man, or 
to make a small intrenchment quite close to a bush, so as to cover the men as much 
as possible, as well from the eye of the enemy as from his bullet. 

On asking the men the distance up to the high road, I ascertained that the 
non-commissioned officer had not called their attention to this point; the faulty 
conduct of the men in their defence, was thus accounted for :—Great stress must 
always be laid upon this, and tt is a fatal thoughtlessness on the part of a leader, 
if he does not make use of the time available to prepare his men for an expected 
attack, so that they can at once commence with a steady and well-directed fire. 

Renewal of the Attack from the direction of Alteburg.—In the meantime lieu- 
tenant N, as he approached Alteburg had advanced a section at the double, as 
advanced guard, up to the section which was already posted there, and he himself 
went to the most advanced sections. In this case his personal presence was there 
necessary, in order to be able to arrange directly his advance according to the nature 
of the ground. Nor did it matter that the support was now rather close behind 
him, as it had a position under cover; on the contrary, it is an advantage, as well 
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for the attack as for the defence, when the support, either in close or in open order, tun 
can be placed close by. accc 
It is otherwise, however, on oper ground, if the leader of the whole goes, during 1 
the prelimimary operations of the fight, to the most advanced groups, and remains | I 
with them, as he thus causes the support to follow too soon and too closely, and to § one 
suffer unnecessary losses, or else to extend without order as skirmishers. He must | 800) 
therefore choose a standpoint, whence he can observe the enemy, and, be able at | aga 
the same time, to make himself understood by signs, by the leader of the support,as | q 
soon as it should join in the attack.! i Te 
From Alteburg the cultivated fields prevented a direct advance against the wood, | fers 
the attack had, therefore, to be made from Marienburg. Only one section could be i wor 
posted along the ridge of a field, so as to protect the flank march to Marienburg. F 1 
Enveloping Attack (commenced at a distance, because of cultivated Fields) —Lieu- i tha 
tenant N gave the first section the order to advance along the ridge, about 150 paces | eas 
towards the wood, the men singly, one behind the other. i wis 
The detachment near the high road now also went forward, with a group deployed : giv 
in the ditch ; the second section followed, in close order, at a proper distance. Non- ; the 
commissioned officer B had now to consider how long he could withstand such an in- ; lai 
convenient and enveloping attack. As long as possible is the first answer for 5 abc 
every leader. He ought only, not to allow himself to be cut off in an advanced : wh 
position. Consequently, he must withdraw himself in time, a¢ the last moment, with : 20 
his detachment, from the enveloping mancuvre. sid 
The non-commissioned officer took at once the proper measures ; he told off 4 men 3 
to detain the two sections on the road as long as possible, and intended with the co} 
other 3 men to march off to the right and reinforce the patrol. A we 
I here drew attention to two points :— : the 
1. The 4 men ought to receive a formal order to withdraw slowly through the 5 si 
wood before a superior attack, and whilst doing so snot to lose communication with 
the non-commissioned officer. ati 
2. The non-commissioned officer ought to disappear with the 3 men quite un- rh 
observed and take up a position on the further boundary also unobserved, so that fil 
the enemy might remain quite in the dark as to how many he had opposed to him. oe 
It was so carried out. The attack was now made in the following manner :— vas 
From the high road, the most advanced group of skirmishers ran forward by th 
rushes alongside the road about 150 paces, and then again laid down to open fire ; al 
the section in close order at the same time doubled in file along the ditch as far as 
the corner of the road and there again laid down. The leader, who, on account of th 
the good position taken up by the two files in the wood, could not see how strong the be 
enemy was there, had good reasons for keeping back the further attack until the vi 
or 
1 Attention cannot be drawn forcibly enough to the importance of the leader, in . 
peace time, giving proper thought as to which would be the right place for him to tl 
occupy during a fight. Because, in peace time, it is so much easier to command, Me 
during a fight, from the front than from the rear, and because especially, a leader re 
likes to ascertain for himself the position and strength of the enemy, one occasion- p 
ally sees officers looking about at the enemy’s position in front of their own line of q 
skirmishers when firing, so that they may see how to make their arrangements. re 
Tn war it would also be much easier to command, if it were possible to find oneself 
immediately in front of the line of skirmishers, when practicable, mounted, so as at "5 
all times to be seen by everyone, and to be able to move rapidly to the support, so 
as to bring it at the right moment to the right place. <3 
But one should neither accustom oneself, nor one’s subordinates, to what is not t! 
possible in war. Subordinate leaders, who in peace time, have not been allowed ie 
the smallest independence when in the line of skirmishers, because they receive 
detailed orders for everything to be done, become in war too independent, and { 
believe they are justified in being so, if they do not see their superior, and do not n 
even know where he is stationed. When however, in peace time, the latter acts on i 
the principle of always placing himself where he can bes¢ direct the separate fractions 
of his detachment, and, at the same time, maintain their cohesion, then also, in 1 
war, will his subordinates pay attention to the general action of the whole, and not ra 


wrongly seek to act independently. 
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turning movement from Marienburg, compelled the enemy to retreat of his own 
accord. 

The two files which already had the intention of retiring now remained halted. 

In the meantime from Marienburg, whence the advance could only be made along 
one road, the advance guard had moved alongside the road extended in file. As 
soon as it came under fire of the wood, it ran forward about 50 paces more and 
again laid down; the non-commissioned officer commanded ; “Slow firing.” 

The support followed at a tolerable distance but in close order. Asin such a case 
I consider an advance by half divisions in file on both sides of the road to be pre- 
ferable, I rode over there, after having first of all, said to the defenders of the 
wood that they were to disappear shortly, unobserved if possible. 

Lieutenant N was again in the front with the first group. I pointed out to him 
that he could superintend just as well if further to the rear, and then he could more 
easily dispose of his support. He himself had already felt this, as he had just 
wished to bring up a section as a reinforcement, and had been obliged to go back to 
give the order. He now called up to the front the foremost of the three sections of 
the support, which advanced at the double in file along both sides of the road and 
laid down on the right of the most advanced groups. The distance for firing was 
about 160 metres, therefore they only fired slowly, that is to say, they observed 
when the enemy, who was well under cover, exposed himself, and then at once fired. 

30th sections of the support had now to form themselves by groups in file on both 
sides of the road and to kneel down. 

Retreat of Non-commissioned Officer B and carrying of the Position—Non- 
commissioned officer B now gave the order to retire file by file. Although endeavours 
were made to carry this out without being observed, the movement could, never- 
theless, be perceived, and a non-commissioned officer cried out to lieutenant N: 
“The enemy is retiring.” Whereupon the latter ordered : “To the attack—double 
march.” The boundary was quickly carried, the support followed at the double. The 
attack was similarly carried out from the side of the high road at the same moment. 
The detachment of non-commissioned officer B ran quickly to the rear, as a retreat 
file by file was now impracticable, but when they arrived amongst some tall trees, [ 
called out to the non-commissioned officer “ Retire slowly,” because here the pre- 
viously practised manner of “slowly retiring” could be advantageously employed— 
that is to say, the men could, after remaining standing singly for a moment behind 
a tree to fire, quickly run behind the next favourable tree and so on.! 

The four men of the left wing came here of their own accord in communication with 
the rest. Non-commissioned officer B commanded them to oceupy quickly a ruined 
bakehouse outside the wood at X, which was favourably placed for defence of the 
road towards Arnold’s height, along which the retreat must be continued (as the fields 
on the right and left of it were cultivated) until the remainder of the men were 
able to retire further. 

As this road formed as it were, a long defile, and as at about 120 paces only from 
the wood cover was afforded by a slight elevation of the ground, toa retreating detach- 
ment, it was necessary as soon as the wood was vacated, to give up the slow method of 
retiring and to run quickly behind the elevation, and the four men, although their 
position behind the bakehouse was very favourable, were obliged to follow the others 
quickly, Non-commissioned officer B very properly gave the order as soon as he 
reached the road: “ Double march—up to behind the height.” 

Pursuit.—In the meantime lieutenant N had followed very hastily, with the object of 
accomplishing his mission of pressing forward to Arnold’s height as quickly as possible. 

Four of his groups deployed had united near the bakehouse, and the boundary of the 
wood close to the road, and on both sides of the latter (there was also at that place 
the section which had been detached from <Alteburg, had made the attack with the 











1 It is very advisable to practice this in peace time, because it gives an oppor- 
tunity for exercising the intelligence of individual men in quickly recognising and 
making use of cover, and at the same time accustoms them to a steady retreat though 
in rapid movement. 
Where there is a wood which favours such a retreat (with tall trees and devoid of 
underwood), it should not be neglected to practice all the men in this special 
exercise in order to accustom them to this manner of retreating—and equally so of 
advancing in pursuit. 
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other groups and had pushed forward through the wood at the same level). Behind 
the right wing one section followed in close order, behind the left, three. Arrived 
at the boundary lieutenant N caused the latter to wheel to the left in order to fire 
another volley at the retreating enemy, before he found shelter behind the elevation. 
I allowed this to be done, although against such a small detachment more cartridges 
were expended than were necessary. 

But, when lieutenant N wished to make the four extended groups, which had 
assembled on the road, continue the pursuit, I prevented it, as it appeared to me a 
more useful practice to cause the road to be considered as a regular defile. 

Preliminary Operations of the Attack against Arnold’s Height.—At first only 
two groups were to immediately follow the enemy, who had, of his own accord, 
continued his retreat towards Arnold’s height; these were to fire on him when 
possible and to endeavour to gain the high ground he had abandoned. 

With a view of not getting in disorder when running, each of these groups 
remained in file on one side of the road ready to form line as soon as the ground 
permitted it. 

The lateral patrols, one right and the other left, were then told off from the most 
intelligent men of the support, which, in the meantime, had formed up under cover ; 
these were to endeavour to advance along the ridges between the fields until they 
could ascertain whether further massed detachments were posted behind Arnold’s 
height. 

The support was only to advance to attack the height when it was known that 
there were no strong detachments of the enemy there, and the attack was to be made 
by successive reinforcements of the skirmishers, and in advancing by rushes. 

After I had caused these arrangements to be made by lieutenant N, I rode over 
towards the height. 

On the road I observed thet sergeant A was causing a shelter trench to be 
occupied by a section. If in this case he had made the men advance by creeping 
to the position, nothing whatever would have been seen of them, and the assailant 
would have remained unaware of the strength of the detachment—an advantage of 
‘which a defender should never lose sight, as he thereby increases the chances of his 
success, I further saw how non-commissioned officer B, when he arrived at the 
height, wished to move directly on the position, but by means of a sign made by 
sergeant A at the proper moment, he was induced to go round the height to 
unite there with the support. 

In this manner sergeant A had still three sections in close order as support, and 
was in position if he used them properly in a favourable situation, to drive back a 
detachment of at least double his strength, as the approach up to about 240 metres 
from the position could only be made along one road; from thence, if it were 
possible for the assailant to deploy and to make use of some small cover for his 
further advance, still he would not be able to gain the height itself except by an 
attack on quite open ground. 

When by some questions such as “ how would he reinforce his skirmishers ; when 
“would he make use of his last support?’ I had convinced myself that he 
had as yet no clear idea as to how he should make the utmost use of the advantages 
of his position I drew his attention to the following :— 

1. To caution the leaders of groups that the enemy’s skirmishers should be 
allowed to approach quietly to within 300 paces without a shot being fired, in order 
then to surprise them éefore they could take cover, by a sudden and effective fire by 
ranks. 

But as soon as the enemy had thrown himself down behind cover to fire, no further 
shot should be given against his sheltered skirmishers; this was the way to draw 
him still nearer, and then to again surprise him by a sudden and well aimed 
fire. Such a description of fire has a greater moral effect than a fire continued 
without interruztion, and in the long run makes the assailant fear to again run 
forward from cover, because he is certain he will then be at once overwhelmed with 
bullets. Besides, the defender can, when not firing, keep himself so under cover 
that the assailant can do him little harm with his fire. 








1 Detachments in close order should never be allowed to come on to within 300 
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2. A group should be at once posted unobserved so that it can fire well down the 
yoad, and must receive the order to direct its fire on advancing reinforcements or 
supports at from about 320 metres, and against supports formed in close order at 
about 480 metres. 

3. The support should keep under cover, lying down close behind the skirmishers 
ready to be made use of at the proper moment. 

4. Against the right lateral patrol of the enemy (which had already gradually 
approached the gentle slopes of the hill by running forward from cover to cover), 
one file should be placed under shelter with order to fire on this patrol, but only at 
effective range. Against the other patrol it did not appear that any special measure 
of precaution was necessary. 

Accordingly, the group already posted was warned not to fire on the enemy’s 
skirmishers, before they began to attack the height in front when debouching from the 
road. The commander of the group was to order the commencement as well as the 
cessation of firing. 

A second group threw itself unobserved into the shelter trench on the right 
wing, whence the road for about 480 metres, nearly its whole length, could be brought 
under effective fire. 

The support remained lying behind completely under cover, but was so close that 
in case of necessity it could, by simply rising up, join in the fire.! 

Commencement of the Attack and Conduct of the Defender.—The two most 
advanced groups of the assailant, as they were not fired upon, had, in the meantime, 
formed themselves in line right and left of the road, where they threw themselves 
down at first under slight cover, but as here they could neither themselves fire 
effectively nor be fired at, they went further forward against the height. 

At this moment shots were suddenly fired ; the moral effect of the same was seen 
even at an exercise in peace time, for the men at once threw themselves flat on the 
ground. The left flank group, at the command of its leader, than ran quickly behind 
a small elevation to the left front. On the other hand, there remained nothing for 
the right group but to creep somewhat to the rear again into a small hollow which 
offered a trifling cover. 

Lieutenant N had followed with the support in close order 300 paces in rear, and 
had at the same time been fired upon by the second group; he therefore at once 
caused his men to lie down, and then sent at the double two groups in file on the 
right and left of the road, to reinforce the left wing. He, himself, advanced with 
these groups, which during their movement were under continuously heavy fire. 
But as soon as they had thrown themselves down behind a slight cover on the left 
wing the fire of the defenders suddenly ceased, and scarcely anything was to be 
seen of them. 

In order to reach the defenders there were still nearly 300 paces to be traversed. 

The left lateral patrol reported that nothing of the enemy was to be seen behind 
the height. The right one had by rushes already ascended half the height following 
an easy slope, but was here suddenly fired upon and had to retire quickly. 

Lieutenant N recognised that an attack had little chance of success, but he wished 





paces ; it is then that one feels so fully equal to them as to hope by 2 sudden close 
fire to destroy them (cavalry for instance). 

On the other hand, skirmishers will be more imposed upon and more harm will be 
done them if on open ground they are allowed to come nearer and fire is opened 
upon them suddenly before they can find cover or throw themselves down. 

This isa good means in peace time of practising fire discipline and calmness in a fight. 

1 As previously explained there is for a defender no better means of repulsing a 
superior front attack than to keep the support close behind the line of skirmishers well 
under cover until the last attack, and then to make a sudden employment of it with 
volleys or rapid firing; but when a turning attack takes place at the same time the 
defender must certainly keep his support so far off that in case of necessity it can be 
employed to reinforce one of the wings, and that is the reason why a defender, when 
exposed to a turning attack, generally only employs his support in covering the 
retreat, and this is best done, as was the case with the French, by a short counter- 
attack which gives breathing time for a moment. 
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at least not to leave anything untried. He, therefore, signed to the support to 
advance at the double. The leader very intelligently caused it to form in file by 
half divisions, and thus to advance at the double on both sides of the road. 

Naturally it was all the time under fire, but as this firing forced the defender to 
shown himself more, the latter received heavy fire from the skirmishers of the 
assailant. In the meantime the caution was passed to both wings of the line of 
skirmishers, ‘ Prepare for the attack.” 

As soon as the support had approached to 50 paces from its skirmishers, Lieutenant 
N cried out, “Stand up—double march.” 

The defender, who in the meantime had so placed his support that it was only 
necessary for the men to rise to their knees to be able to fire, received this attack 
with rapid firing. The distance when under such a fire, and with the men burdened 
with their knapsacks, was still too considerable for the assailant to pass over without 
drawing breath, and the attack having thus of itself come to a standstill I had to 
declare that I considered it repulsed. The support, which at the order of its leader 
had just formed in line, was already out of breath, and certainly, less in consequence 
of the mechanical moyement in running than from the excited state of the men 
whilst doing so, which especially in peace exercises leads to a very premature exhaus- 
tion of their strength. 

Lieutenant N ordered the support to throw itself immediately behind the position 
still occupied by the skirmishers, in order to cover the retreat. 

Then he cried out to the skirmishers, “ Retire slowly.” 

Retreat of the Assailant after the repulsed Attaek.—I quite approved of this 
order; for, if the men, on the command “ Retire quickly,” had together run to the 
road, they would have then been heaped together in a disordered mass, and the 
losses in action would have been much greater than if they hal retired at once 
in open order, ranks firing alternately. 

The retreat on to the road should then have been carried out successively and with 
regularity, as the adversary, under existing circumstances could not think of a pursuit. 

But the manner in which the order was carried out did not at all meet my 
approval. I therefore caused “ Halt ” to be sounded, and assembled all the leaders of 
groups in the centre, in order to instruct them how they should proceed in such a case. 

Instructions on the manner of executing the Retreat.—On account of the Defile im- 
mediately in rear, nothing could have been more dangerous than for every one to 
run at the same time towards it ; it was therefore necessary, owing to the want of 
every description of cover within effective rifle range of the enemy, to endeavour to 
diminish the effects of his fire; in this view, those who during the retreat halted to 
fire, should kneel down quickly, or throw themselves on the ground, and, after firing 
a shot, should as quickly rise up and run back for 40—50 paces (behind the skir- 
mishers lying down nearest to them), and then again front towards the enemy, 
and throw themselves down quickly to load. They were then ready to fire again 
when the skirmishers in front of them in a similar way ran past them. Such a 
manner of acting in quite open ground when in the field presents no difficulty after 
some practice in its execution, especially if, as here was the case, detachments hal 
been already posted on the wings, which by their fire kept down the fire of the enemy. 

In order, in future, to accustom the men to this, I decided that henceforth, 
at company drill, “retiring slowly ” should be practised on the parade-ground in the 
manner above explained, unless it were otherwise specially ordered (by groups, for 
instance). It appeared to me very important that the movement of the skirmishers 
on the parade-ground should conform as much as possible with the conduct they 
ought to follow in the open country. 

After having at once caused one group to go through the movement in question, I 
said again to Lieutenant N, that he was to effect his retreat through the defile, by 
successive groups at the double, so as to lessen the probable effects of the enemy's 
fire, a proceeding which can naturally only be carried out with regularity if the 
enemy does not pursue. I then caused the exercise to be continued, commencing 
again from that time when the skirmishers received the order, “ Retire slowly.” 

Execution of the Retreat.—This was then carried out tolerably skilfully as far as 
the limit of the field, where Lieutenant N made them all front, and then gave the 
order, “ Retire by groups from the right wing, at the double on to the road.” 
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Each group successively moved to the left, doubled along in rear of the skir- 
mishers, and wheeled to the left: on to the road, and then continued for some 100 
paces still at the double ; they then broke into quick time, until, in compliance with 
the instructions given by Lieutenant N when they passed him, they again fronted under 
cover behind the small height. Lieutenant N remained at first with the division in 
support, and when all the groups of skirmishers had passed beyond him, he ordered 
the leader of the support to follow as rear guard, also by groups, but to make the 
first groups take position behind the height in order to rally the others. 

He then went to the other division, which during that time had reformed, and 
made it retire towards the road. I now caused the assembly to be sounded, and all 
the men to come near the wood, 

Since it was now too late to cause outposts to be placed by the retreating detach- 
ment, as I had at first intended, I only examined with the leaders of groups the 
conduct they would have to follow in such a case; a half division must have been 
left at the wood as a protection ; one division sent to Alteburg, in order to establish 
itself as an outpost on the boundary of Bayenthal ; the other half division on the 
road as an outpost. The half division left behind would in like manner have retired 
on to the road, and have placed itself there as support for the outpost there posted. 

Conduct of a Creeping Patrol when advancing from Arnold's Height, through the 
Wood.—I caused the patrol leaders to step to the front, and asked them the ques- 
tion :—How will a creeping patrol have to act: which, after the wood has been aban- 
doned by the half division, is sent forward from Arnold’s Height towards the wood, 
in order to learn where the enemy had retired ? 

In what manner ought the three men to traverse the wood ? 

I received the answer, “In such a way as not to be seen, two in front and one 
“behind the centre.” 

“Through the centre of the wood ?” I asked. 

“No, one man should go along the boundary.” 

“But if, in the meantime, a patrol of the enemy can approach the wood un- 
observed on the other side, is there no danger of being cut off ?” 

“ No, because the enemy’s patrol could just as easily be taken prisoner.” 

“That is right, but in such a small wood it is always more advisable not to go 
“through the centre, but to send one man along one boundary, and two along the 
“ other, so that they can see around them on both sides at the same time.” 

Even if in such a case they cannot.constantly see one another, they will neverthe- 
less meet on the further boundary, and, if it comes to the worst, can always warn 
one another by a signal shot. 

When the further boundary is reached, each must look well around him on 
his own side, after placing himself under cover, they must then meet together, 
moving also under cover, and communicate what they have seen, and arrange their 
further proceeding. 

Having determined to practise this, if possible, another day, I now marched off 
with the company by Marienburg and Alteburg, so as to exercise on this ground the 
division of serjeant A, which had taken but a small part in the day’s operations, and I 
caused it to advance by rushes against a supposed position, in taking advantage of 
the nature of the ground. 

T also caused serjeant A, under the supposition of his attack having succeeded, to 
practise a pursuit of the supposed enemy, in order to still more accustom the leaders 
of groups in deciding on prompt resolutions and orders, and the men in practising 
the same with calmness and order. 


Fourtu Exrrcise. 
Exercise for Patrols. 

The — June, morning (see fig. 8).—I made use of this day, which was a working 
day, in order to carry out a special exercise in patrolling, with the available non- 
commissioned officers, lance corporals, and men, who were to be trained for this 
duty. I marched with this small detachment from Diinnwald, into the wood near 
Hahn house, then along the road towards Schnelleweide, and made them pile arms 
ata. On the road, in order to prove the men’s knowledge of finding their way, I 


caused all the small side roads to be observed, and asked questions as to where they 
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led. In the same way I asked the names of the places which came in sight, and 
when opportunity offered, I explained how one or another point of view might be 
reached without being observed. 

In this way I tried to accustom the men to acquire a military eye for country. 

My intention was to carry out at first the following special exercises :— 

1. To cause a creeping patrol to creep up to an enemy’s sentry or patrol. 

2. To make a creeping patrol creep past a sentry or halted patrol of the enemy. 

3. Conduct of a patrol posted in front of the line of sentries. 

4. Retreat of a creeping patrol before a patrol of the enemy. 

The clearings in the wood, the inequalities of the ground and the change from 
large trees to more or less thick underwood combined together to present a favourable 
opportunity for practising all these things in a somewhat restricted space, so that 
the conduct of each individual man could be supervised. 

1. Approaeh to an Enemy’s Sentry by a Creeping Patrol.—I then caused the 
whole of the men, with the exception of two, to advance along the road towards 
Schnelleweide, sufficiently far as to be quite out of sight, and I remained behind 
with the two men, in order to post them on the road, as much under cover as 
possible, The steep slope offered an opportunity of placing them in such a way 
that, whilst having the wood at oniy 100 metres in front of them, they were still 
able to overlook the road, and the clearings to the right and left, and to place them- 
selves tolerably under coverin a small watercourse on the slope. I made them 
stand with ordered arms, but told them they might lie down as soon as they 
observed anything suspicious, and I instructed them to fire a shot as soon as a 
patrol of the enemy should approach sufficiently near the boundary of the wood as 
to be easily hit. They were to pay no attention to men who would look on as 
spectators. I then rode quickly after the detachment, and made them front towards 
Diinnwald, under cover near the road. ° 

T now said to three intelligent men :—I will suppose them to be sent as a creeping 
patrol from Schnelleweide in the direction of Hahn house. 

I then explained to them myself, how they should advance pretty close up to the 
point indicated, the first man on the right side of the road, so that he could see over 
the height there into the wood on the right ; the second man at the same height on 
the left side of the road; the connecting man about 50 metres behind, also to the 
right of the road, so that he also could overlook the wood on the right where the 
inequalities of the ground did not permit of seeing far, and could at the same time see 
down the road. 

T called the attention of the men, who were collected together, to the fact that 
in ground difficult to overlook creeping patrols should, as a rule, take a road as line 
of direction, and that this road must always be kept in sight by at least one man, 
who, as far as possible, should not let himself be seen at a distance. 

I further pointed out that, on account of the increasing sparseness of the wood, 
the man on the left side of the road would soon become visible from a distance ; 
the patrol-leader should, therefore, signal to him to go over to the right side, the 
more so as from thence it was possible to see just as far to the left. 

The patrol-leader consequently whistled softly to the left man and signalled him 
to cross over. The man ran, stooping down, over the road to the patrol-leader, who 
told him in a low tone to advance with caution along the road. He himself moved 
more to the right, but in such a way as to keep the other two in view. I now made 
the men who were looking on, advance somewhat more quickly along the left side of 
the road, so that they could observe the conduct of the patrol. 

I allowed the latter to continue on its own account, although I well saw that it was 
not approaching the boundary of the wood with sufficient caution, for I perceived 
how the double sentries completely laid down, and removed their forage-caps care- 
fully, a sign that they must have remarked something of the patrol. 

The latter indeed appeared to observe the sentries, but in spite of this, continued 
to advance towards the boundary, and certainly well stooping down. : 

A shot was now fired from the post at about 100 metres against the patrol, which 
at once halted and threw itself down. 

I now assembled all the men near the patrol on the other side of the road, and 
also made the sentries approach, so that they might all receive instruction. 
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TI caused the patrol to go back to the point where it had first seen the sentries. I 
said :—In advancing against an enemy’s post, it is sufficient to advance so far as to be 
convinced of its presence. But if the patrol-leader thinks that by creeping still fur- 
ther forward, he can discover more of the enemy’s position, he signs to the other two 
men to halt, and creeps forward alone as much unobserved as possible. 

I now caused two other men to go to the post of the double sentries, with the order 
to fire as soon as they saw more of the advancing patrol than the head of aman. 1] 
then caused the patrol to be relieved, and directed that the instructions I had given 
should be followed. 

The man who was on the road was the first able to see the double post; he had 
therefore to at once whistle softly to the leader, who was on the right of him, and 
tell him in a low tone: “ A double sentry of the enemy.” 

Hie had prudently thrown himself down on the ground, in such a way that he 
couid only see straight before him over the height. 

The patrol-leader now signalled to this man to remain behind, and as he could not 
see sutliciently far from the point where he was, he crept forward to near the 
boundary, until he could see the clearings not only to the front, but to the right and 
left, in such a way that he could also have observed any sentries which might have 
been placed on the further boundary. 

As no shot was fired at him, it was to be concluded that he had remained unseen 
whilst making his observation and in creeping forward. 

T also pointed out that it would be the duty of the other two men if in the mean- 
time any danger had threatened their leader to fire at once, so that he could imme- 
diately have retired. I then ordered such a signal-shot to be fired, under the sup- 
position that a hostile patrol was approaching from the left. 

When the shot was fired the patrol-leader came back to the patrol as much under 
cover as possible, but quickly, and they told him in a low tone: “A patrol of the 
“enemy is coming from the left.” 

I now pointed out how the patrol was to act in order to disappear from before the 
supposed enemy’s patrol, and to withdraw on to the outpost. 

They would have to withdraw rapidly towards the right into the wood, till they 
could no longer be seen, then to retire quickly for a certain distance, and afterwards 
to again cautiously approach the road, so as to observe if the patrol of the enemy 
were following, and then to retire alongside the road to the outpost, to make a report. 
It would be a mistake to remain too long in observation of an enemy’s patrol, be- 
cause then the report regarding it would arrive so much later at the outpost. I 
intended later on to practically carry out something similar. 

2. A Creeping Patrol passing in front of a Stationary Patrol of the Enemy.—The 
detached men again fell into the ranks. A new patrol was told off and sent back in 
the direction of Schnelleweide, with the order to front when out of sight, and there 
to await my instructions. As soon as they had started I told off three men to retire 
in the direction of Hahn house, and to advance thence again as a patrol, with 
instructions to place themselves as a standing patrol at the clearing, and to observe 
the road to Schnelleweide. 

I then rode off to the first patrol, and instructed it to advance as a creeping 
patrol, and to endeavour to creep so far forward as to obtain, if possible, a view 
towards Hahn house. ‘They were to know, however, that the road towards Schnelle- 
weide was under observation of the enemy. 

The patrol-leader understood what I wished, and moved at once in the direction 
towards the left near the point of the wood at 6. He told the second man to remain 
on his right, so that by looking through the wood he could observe as far as the road. 
The third man was to follow the second one at a certain distance. 

The three men advanced quickly close to the boundary, for they supposed cor- 
rectly that there was no advantage in creeping in this part of the wood, which was 
very open and clear of underwood, where a creeping and slowly moving man could 
be seen just as far as one moving rapidly. 

I rode back to the detachment, and saw that in the meantime the standing patrol 
had so posted itself at a that a man was lying down at the same spot where before 
the double sentry had stood, and that the other two men, on the contrary, were 
standing at the boundary on the other side of the road behind trees. 
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These latter were sufliciently attentive as to perceive the patrol of the enemy in 
the neighbourhood of 4, as it approached the boundary. They remained standing, 
and the patrol of the enemy also, which had certainly remarked the three men, 
took up a position under cover. 

But, after a pause, they all three ran across the narrow clearing to the little wood 
lying opposite. I quickly rode there, and made them return to their place, and told 
them, if they wished to endeavour further to carry out the mission entrusted to 
them, they must leave one man behind at the boundary on this side, in order at once 
to fire a shot in case the enemy’s patrol should endeavour to move on to their flank 
without being seen. 

The two men moving in advance must, however, proceed as quickly as possible 
through the wood, and should they see themselves actually cut off on one side, they 
would have to withdraw quickly towards the opposite side. In case they heard a 
signal-shot fired, they must abandon any further attempt to carry out their mission. 

They preceeded in accordance with these instructions. The men of the standing 
patrol at first appeared irresolute as to what they should do when they saw two 
men again run over towards the wood. Soon, however, they decided to compel the 
two men to retire by trying to cut them off. 

The third man, who had remained behind opposite 4, now fired a shot as a signal, 
whereupon those in advance returned quickly to the exterior boundary. 

I drew the attention of the assembled men to the fact that in such a case the 
duty ordered could not be carried out, and would have to be put off until night-time, 
when it would not be difficult to creep past a patrol of the enemy, and even if dis- 
covered, to escape easily into the wood. 

3. Conduct of a Patrol posted in front of the Line of Sentries——After they had 
ali fallen in again, I considered the conduct to be followed by the standing patrol. 

I first of all drew attention to the object of such a patrol on the ground in question, 
because the conduct should be regulated entirely in accordance with the object in view. 

I pointed out how on such ground outposts could not be sufficiently protected by 
sentries ; for if along the whole boundary double sentries were posted, these would 
probably only remark too late an enemy’s approach, and the outpost would not 
have time to take up an advantageous position in support of the threatened sentries. 
It would also be necessary if there.were so many sentries that the outposts should be 
very strong. A weak outpost must be contented to occupy Hahn house, and to 
establish a double sentry at the point of crossing of the roads at c, and :— 

1. For its protection against surprise by the enemy, as well as— 

2. For repulsing the enemy's patrols—a standing patrol of 3—4 men to be re- 
lieved every 2—3 hours should be pushed forward to a. 

The point at @ is a most important post of observation. 

A wan of the patrol must therefore remain constantly standing there to observe 
the road and the clearings on either side of it. 

The other two men on the other hand must patrol along the boundary as far as the 
road at 6, and one man must here specially assure himself that none of the enemy 
are advancing on this road which also leads from Schnelleweide. 

The preceding patrol had therefore committed a fault in leaving all three men 
standing at a, from the commencement, and in making them all three afterwards 
leave the point a, together in order to cut off the patrol. Two men would have been 
sufficient for this purpose. 

In order to render this at once apparent, I again placed the patrol at. a, left be- 
hind one man at the height, where he could see furthest around, and pointed out to 
the other two men (whilst I took the whole detachment with me) how they should 
move within the boundary—at a brisk pace, but always looking towards the brush- 
wood, lying opposite to them,—and how, having arrived at 6, aman should move to 
the front, as far as necessary in order to observe the road leading thence to Schnelle- 
weide, as far as possible. 

If the standing patrol consisted of four men, a man would have to be left con- 
stantly at this important point, the other two patrolling backwards and forwards, 
behind the boundary from a to 6. 

Should a patrol of the enemy be observed, they should remain hidden in front of 
it, so as to lead it to approach nearer, and then if possible cut it off. If, however, @ 
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detachment were scen advancing, this should be at once signalled to the outposts by 
several shots, and a report should be sent to inform the outpost as correctly as possi- 
ble of the strength and direction of march of the enemy. After having fired off these 
shots the remainder of the men should remain halted and observe the conduct of the 
enemy, but if attacked, they should withdraw quickly on to one wing of the outposts. 

I caused this latter movement to be at once practically carried out on the sup- 
position that from 6 a detachment of the enemy was observed. I caused a report to 
be made to me, after both men had fired a shot from under cover, and then supposed 
that the detachment of the enemy was extending in the direction of a, whereupon 
the patrol had to quiekly assemble towards a, where it fired off a few more shots, so as 
thereby to signal to the outposts the direction of the enemy’s attack, and then 
hurriedly retired. 

[ then caused the patrol to fall in the ranks again and told off two fresh patrols 
each of three men for the following exereise :— 

4. Retreat of a Creeping Patrol before one of the Enemy.—I sent one of these 
patrols back again in the direction of Schnelleweide, until-out of sight, and I then 
ordered patrol No. 2, to retire at first toc, and then to advance trom the double 
sentry supposed to be at that’place as a creeping patrol to reconnoitre the position 
ut Schnelleweide. I left the remaining’men behind at a, then rode to the first 
patrol and ordered it to advance as a creeping patrol to reconnoitre the outpost 
position near Ditmnwald. 

The three men (patrol No. 1) acted at once, as I had taught in ‘the first exercise, 
and when I saw that they well understood, I returned towards a, und made the men 
move on to the height, so as to enable them to see as well as possible the conduct of 
the two patrols. 

Patrol No. 2 had already arrived near a; one man was sent to a, whilst the other 
two remained at first at the boundary, at about the place where the standing patrol 
had already been posted. 

At this moment the two patrols mutually observed one another and took up 
position as much as possible under cover; we saw that both were undecided what 
they should do to accomplish the duty entrusted to them. 

Patrol No. 1 came first to a decision—which in this case was to be expected, as 
patrol No. 2, which was.so near to its own outpost, ought, as a first duty to prevent 
patrol No. 1 from advancing further, and consequently had to regulate its conduct 
on that of the enemy. 

We saw how patrol No. 1, favoured by the thick bushes and inequalities of the 
ground suddenly disappeared. 

The leader of patrol No. 2 now ran forward to the opposite boundary to see if any- 
thing could there be discovered of patrol No. 1. 

As he saw nothing further he signalled to the other men to move 'to the right, as he 
preferred to go quite out of the road of the patrol of the enemy and to continue his 
further way to the right through the brushwood. 

When they had thus moved toa certain distance we saw a man of patrol No. 1 
come cautiously again to the road, look around for patrol No. 2,and then sign to the 
others to advanee. The whole patrol approached again cautiously the boundary. 
One man remained there in observation, and to protect the ‘retreai, whilst the 
two others ran forward through the clearing in order to reconnoitre further in the 
direction of Hahn house. 

I now caused the “ Assembly” to be sounded, and expressed myself pleased with 
the manner in which the patrols had acted. Nevertheless, patrol No. 1 might have 
retired altogether towards the right, in order to have advanced along the Mut brook 
to reconnoitre further the enemy’s outpost position, this ground being particularly 
favourable for a patrol to creep over, on account of the thick bushes alongside the 
brook. I was obliged to finish the exercise owing to the lateness of the hour. 

Firtn Exercise. 
Outpost Duty and Fight in a Defile. 

The — June, morning.—Order for the division of Skirmishers (see fig. 8).— 
A detachment advancing along the high road from Gladbach towards Miiheim, has 
sent forward its outposts as far as the height of Schnelleweide, whilst it bivouacs in 
the wood near the Chaussee house. 
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The division of skirmishers receives the order to establish itself as left flank out- 
post at Thurn, to occupy the line of approach which exists there, and to patrol 
towards Iddesfeld and Mielenforst. The enemy is expected from Deutz. 

Dress: forage caps, marching order for field service ; five cartridges. 

No patrol to be sent forward before 8 o’clock. 

Orders for the First and Second divisions —A detachment from Deutz has 
pushed forward its outposts to the belt of ground, Merheim, Schlagbaum, Her] house. 

At half-past 8, a strong reconnaissance is to be made against the defiles of the 
Strunder Brook at Schweinheim, Iddesfeld, and Thurn, since the patrols up to the 
present sent to those points have everywhere come upon patrols of the enemy. 

The first and second divisions which form the right wing of the outposts at Mer- 
heim are under the leading of Lieutenant N, to advance by Mielenforst to Thurn as 
a right lateral detachment. 

At 8 o’clock the outposts are to be at Merheim. Before 8 o’clock no patrol is to be 
sent forward. At half-past 8 punctually the detachment is to commence its advance. 

Dress: helmets, marching order for field service ; five cartridges. 

With each detachment there was a bugler with a flag. 

Position at Merheim.—At 8 o’clock I was at Merheim. Lieutenant N gave me at 
once a report, written in pencil, on the position he had taken up, and had attached 
to it a pencil sketch. 

He had placed {non-commissioned officer B and 9 men as a patrol! troop at the 
school-house, with a single sentry over the arms. A patrol went thence directly 
towards Thurn. The remainder of the first division stood under cover as an outpost 
on the eastern boundary of Merheim, with a double sentry at the bridge. 

This outpost had sent forward a patrol by Mielenforst towards Thurn, which was 
to return along the same road. 

The second division was posted as a supporting division in Merheim, the sentry 
over the arms, so placed that he could overlook a great part of the ground towards 
Iddesfeld. 

Lieut. N. intended to execute his march to the front, so that the outpost should 
go forward as advanced guard by Mielenforst towards Thurn through the little 
wood A, whilst the patrol troop had to advance by the shortest road towards the 
defile so as to keep up communication with the other (supposed) detachments. The 
second division which at first followed the advanced guard was, according to circum- 
stances, either to support it, or the patrol troop in attacking. 

Conduct of the Patrols.—I now rode by the shortest way to Thurn. On the road 
I found the patrol of non-commissioned officer B. placed under cover opposite the 
wood, since on the boundary a man of the enemy was to be seen. ‘lhe leader 
indeed had endeayoured to creep forward as near to this man as possible, but as 
the latter remained quietly standing there, the patrol did not dare to make an 
attack, as it necessarily supposed that more of the enemy were behind. 

Inow saw two men of the enemy retire quickly from Mielenforst on to the boundary 
of the wood A, and there take position under cover. The patrol sent forward 
from Merheim showed itself at Mielenforst, where it was watching from a position 
under cover, and did not dare to advance further over the open ground. In day- 
time, indeed, creeping patrols of infantry can seldom see more of the enemy than a 
sentry or a patrol, supposing that the enemy’s patrols properly understand their 
business. 

Position at Thurn.—In riding further forward I found at d, as I had expected, a 
patrol troop pushed forward, which, besides the sentry over the arms, had also six 
men lying down near the piled arms, in a hollow. From this troop a patrol of three 





1“ Patrouilleurtrupp” is a detachment of less strength than an ordinary outpost 
or piquet, and stronger than a “ non-commissioned officer’s post ; ” this latter generally 
consists only of the reliefs of a double sentry which is placed too far from the out- 
post to be relieved from it. The proper translation for Patrouilleurtrupp would 
perhaps be “ detached non-commissioned officer’s post,” but as this might be confused 
with a ‘ non-commissioned officer’s post,”’ the German term has been adhered to as 
closely as possible and rendered by “ patrol troop.”—[Note by translator.] 
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men had been sent forward towards Mielenforst, and another of two men against 
Iddesfeld, with the order to retire to the boundary of the wood on the approach of 
the enemy, and to remain there in observation until they were either relieved or 
driven back by the enemy. 

It was these two men whom I had previously remarked. 

This unusual pushing forward of a patrol troop close in front of the defile was 
justified by the peculiar conditions of the ground. From the defile itself scarcely 
160 metres could be seen to the front. A constant look-out was therefore necessary 
in front, and this could be done by a patrol troop with fewer men than by an out- 
post, the more so as there could be no question of defending this ground. 

The non-commissioned officer had besides an order to retire to the defile as much 
unobserved as possible if the enemy attacked in force. 

Here, just in front of the bridge, there was a row of bushes by the side of the 
road up to about 160 metres from the position of the patrol troop. At the end of 
these bushes, near to the road, stood the double sentry of the outpost, which was 
itself placed at the bridge, It was not the bridge, but the bushes which would form 
the first position of defence,—this was an unavoidable disadvantage for the defender, 
who had only a confined field of fire from the bridge. The assailant, however, after 
he had driven back the patrol troop, could only advance on the road towards the 
bushes and the bridge, as the fields on both sides were cultivated. 

The leader of the division, sergeant A, reported himself to me when I arrived at 
the double sentry. He handed me at the same time a report, written in pencil, on 
his position, on which he had also shown by a rough sketch, the ground and the 
disposition of his division. I saw by means of this that there was another detached 
non-commissioned oflicer’s post of six men placed on the boundary opposite Schwein- 
heim, in order to maintain communication with the supposed outpost at Schnelle- 
weide. Perhaps a double sentry would have been suflicient, which could have been 
relieved from the outpost. 

When I interrogated the double sentries about the enemy, about their own 
postion, and about the neighbouring localities, I found them well instructed ; 
sergeant A had also given his men information regarding the defensive position 
occupied, and the distance of the most important points in front of it; he had also 
told them that on active service he would have dug shelter trenches near the 
bushes and the bridge. A man now brought a report :— 

Report of the Enemy’s Advance, and Conduct of the Patrols.—“ From the patrol 
“troop.—A detachment of the enemy of about two divisions is on the march coming 
‘from Mielenforst. A strong patrol is advancing in the direction of Iddesfeld.” 

T asked, “ Are the patrols still standing at the boundary of the wood ?”—They 
“are ordered to retire only in case they are attacked.” 

I complimented sergeant A on the precise and appropriate orders he had given. 

I then rode on to the height behind which the patrol troop was placed, from 
whence I could observe the road towards Mielenforst, as well as that towards 
Iddesfeld, and thus could overlook the conduct of the patrols and of the patrol troop. 

The leader of this latter made his men take their arms, and took up a position 
under cover, one file a little to the right, so that the men could fire well down the 
road to Iddesfeld, the other two files close to the road to Mielenforst, so as to bring 
this road and the boundary of the wood well under fire. The non-commissioned 
ofhcer reminded them of the distance to the boundary, 

Shots were now heard on the right and on the left from the patrols which had 

been pushed forward—a sign that the enemy was advancing to attack the wood. I 
rode quickly through the wood to the further boundary of it, and met there the 
patrol already quickly returning. 
_ Advance of Lieut. N.—I saw the advanced guard of Lieut. N move to the attack 
in deployed order against the abandoned boundary; the support, in close order, 
followed at a quick pace at a proper distance. ‘Towards Iddesfeld I saw in like 
manner the patrol of the non-commissioned officer deployed as a group of skir- 
mishers running forward against the boundary on that side. 

Lieut. N was with the skirmishers, and made them halt as soon as the boundary 
was reached. He then ordered the group on the right of the road, and the other 
one on the left, to push forward into the wood as far as the opposite boundary. 
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The support was to follow along the left of the road. He himself remained on the 
left with the foremost group. As soon as his skirmishers appeared at the further 
boundary they were fired upon, and quickly took up a position undercover. After'a 
rapid glance at the ground, Lieut. N gave the order—“ At 160 metres,—fire “slowly.” 

As [ remarked that some skimishers did not pay attention to getting properly 
under cover, I called out, ‘‘ Get under cover to load ;” and I had the satisfaction of 
seeing that this reminder was sufficient to make the men think of what had been 
taught them in this respect when engaged in a fight. 

IT also saw how each man of the patrol troop, after having fired, stooped down to 
load, so that he could not be seen, and then carefully raised his head so as to seize 
the opportunity for firing his shot with advantage. Ithen rode to the patrol troop, 
and asked the non-commissioned officer if he meant to remain where he was ? 

Retreat of the Patrol Troop.—* No, I must retire.” “ All at once?”—“ No, file 
“by file.” “ From which wing ?”—“ From the right.” “ Correct, so that the left 
‘“* wing can fire to the last to cover the retreat, but each file must Sire before retiring, 
“and must then stoop down as if to load, so as to deceive the enemy—and then 
“* move quickly away.” 

The non-commissioned officer now commanded in a low tone of voice, “ Retire 
** quickly by files from the right wing.” 

The first file moved in a too exposed manner. I therefore made it return 
to its place again, and gave the order, “ Retire quite under cover.”” The men now 
moved correctly, and the non-commissioned officer called out during the retreat, 
‘“‘ Take position at the bushes.” 

The files followed quickly one after the other, which is necessary when opposed to 
a superior enemy. 

The retreat was first of all observed by the detachment of non-commissioned 
officer B, which had advanced along the road to Iddesfeld, for here the file of the 
left wing could overlook a portion of the road towards the bushes, and had at once 
shouted out to the non-commissioned officer: ‘The enemy is retiring.” ‘The non- 
commissioned officer quickly convinced himself that this was the case, and gave the 
order : “‘ Double march !” and ran forward to the abandoned right wing of the enemy’s 
position. The enemy’s left files then ran back quickly together at the order to do so. 

Occupation of the Abandoned Position—Liecut. N now also ordered ‘Double 
march,” and both groups ran into the position abandoned by the enemy, where how- 
ever they had to lie-down because they were fired upon from the bushes. 

Sergeant A had, indeed, when the firing began, posted a group at the bushes to rally 
the patrol troop. On the other hand he had sent back the first files of this troop 
which had retreated, as a support, and the whole troop was now assembling on them 
under cover. I therefore concluded that he had the intention, which was a very 
proper one, to make his princépal defence behind the brook and at the farms near 
the bridge, although there his field of fire was cramped by the bushes, and by some 
small buildings on the further side of the brook. 

The ground did not then offer all ‘the advantages of a good position Jehind the 
defile, but it offered at least that of allowing a safe retreat, which was of import- 
ance, considering the weak strengtth of the detachment. 

I now rode further on, made the bugler retire into Thurn as far as behind the 
first bend in the road, and gave him the order to unfurl the flag, and to advance 
as soon as sergeant A should have retired so far. He was to represent a reinforce- 
ment, which at this moment had been sent to sergeant A from the high road. 

I then asked the sergeant when he should have sent back to the commander of 
the line of outposts the news of the attack? He said very correctly, “ At the first 
“ report of the patrol of the approach of the two divisions of the enemy.” 

It would have been too late if the sergeant had wished to wait before sending a 
report till the enemy had actually attacked. If the fight is actually begun such 
reports are easily forgotten. 1+ is hardly possible then to send ‘a written report. 

Attack and Defence of the Defile—I now went again to Lieut. N, whose three 
groups were still posted on the slope of the height and were firing against the 
bushes, whilst the support was at the boundary of the wood. I asked him what his 
intentions were. “ ‘lo attack the bushes with two groups,” he replied. At the 
same time he gave the order, “The group of the left wing to remain lying down, 
“ and to fire rapidly, the two groups on the right to the attack’” 
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The group leaders gave the order “Fix bayonets.”—“‘ Stand up,—Double 
“ marech—Hurrah !’’—as they now could only run forward along the road, they 
formed a disorderly mass as far as the bushes. ‘There indeed the group of the 
enemy retired, but the assailant came at once under the fire of the men posted near 
the defile. I therefore caused him to halt, and notified that the attack had failed. 

The Attack is Repulsed.—Tho groups had now to retire quickly on to the height 
where in the meantime the support had taken position (it had advanced of its own 
accord during the attack at a quick pace). They were at once re-formed behind the 
support. 

The reason why, in my opinion, the attack would have failed on active service was 
this ;—the foree with which the assailant made the attack was strong enough to 
drive back the first group of the enemy, but arrangements had not before been 
thought of to increase his strength at the same that the enemy’s support joined in 
the action. 

This precaution should not beneglected in an attack, and it is a mistake of a 
leader to order an attack without having beforehand made his arrangements in this 
respect. Practise and talent will aceustom leaders to this precautionary measure. 

There were only two means of procuring more chances of success for the attack : 

1. Occupation of the little wood e in front to the right—from the boundary of 
which the defile could be brought under a tolerably effective fire. 

2. To cause the attack of the ‘skirmishers, to be followed at a short distance by a 
support along the read, advancing by groups in file on the right and left of it—m 
order with these to storm the defile in conjunction with the skirmishers, or (if the 
fire of the enemy proved too strong) for them to lie down in the position curried, 
and to keep up a fire on the defile. 

Although in peace time the effect of fire cannot be properly valued, there are 
nevertheless signs, even at exercise, from which it can be seen whether an attack 
carried out would in reality have been followed by success or not. 

Such signs are the following : 

1. When one sees ‘that the attack hecomes weak, because the extent of ground to 
be traversed under the enemy’s fire is too great—the attack has then failed. 2. If 
the assailant has been able to secure a certain superiority by preserving fresh troops, 
partly in close order, partly as skirmishers, ready to advance resolutely against the 
enemy, so that this latter receives a moral impression which renders his fire pre- 
cipitate, and therefore ineffective. If the defender in such a case has no further 
formed support which he can oppose to the assailant then the attack must be con- 
sidered as having sueceeded. 

The same result follows if im their retreat the advanced groups of the defender 
partly mask the fire of the others, as then it is only necessary for the assailant to 
press forward without halting, in order to turn the unfavourable position of ‘the 
defenders to his advantage. 

The last two suppositions might be considered as applicable to the present case. 

Tt was only a question whether the attack would not sooner have failed’as a space 
of ground of 240 metres had to be traversed—this is too much for troops not fully 
trained and carrying a complete kit; or else they might have begun in quick time, 
and only traversed the last. 60—80 metres at the double. 

_All such reflections, which should precede every properly prepared attack, espe- 
cially if the circumstances are difficult, appear more complicated than they really are. 

It is necessary indeed, that the chief should have practice in ascertaining with a 
quick glance, by what measures he can secure to himself'the chances of success—so 
as then to give his orders without hesitation, and in such a way that each sub- 
ordinate leader and, if possible, each subordinate feels at once with him which is the 
Important pomt, and thus an impulse is given to all for acting correctly according 
to circumstances. 

Practise alone develops talent ; it therefore appeared to me advisable not to neglect 
the opportunity of carrying out a somewhat complicated working together of the 
different fractions, and not to satisfy myself by simply repeating the attack with 
increased strength. 

I therefore ordered Lieut. N :-— 

1. To have the knapsacks taken off. 
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2. To throw a group file by file on to the boundary of the wood at e (as this 
would have to take place under the fire of the enemy). 

3. To leave behind one group for firing against the bushes, whilst the remainder, 
with two groups in skirmishing order, and two groups behind them in file as sup- 
port, repeated the attack against the bushes, and immediately afterwards against 
the defile, if possible. The group left behind was to follow as soon as it could 
no longer fire. 

Renewal of the Attack.—Lieut. N, gave the necessary orders. Whilst the bushes 
were being occupied file by file, a little time was available for the leaders of groups 
to give the following instructions for the attack :— 

“ The groups in advance to gain the bushes by rapid movement, and there to open 
“fire; the groups in support to follow in quick time as far as the bushes when 
* either double march will be ordered, or ‘lie down.’ The motions of luading only 
“are to be gone through.” 

The execution completely answered my expectations. The advanced group of the 
enemy left its position this time sooner, but it had not yet quite reached the defile 
when the support of the assailants was already at the bushes. 

Lieut. N at once undersiood that the moment was favourable for him, and gave 
the order forthwith, ‘‘ Double march’’—and, with an hurrah, they all rushed as 
quickly as possible towards the defile. 

As both sides were only to go through the motions of loading, it was not possible 
to know whether the defender would have been able to fire more than one round. 

Everyone, however, must have felt how the retreat; of the one group before the 
energetic attack of the assailant must have acted disadvantageously for the defender. 

The moral effect of the attack was also increased by the simultaneous advance on 
his own account of the group leader in the small wood e, with his group tewards 
the brook, against the flank of the enemy. 

I therefore decided that the assailant had been successful but ordered the 
defender to retire quietly. 

This was carried out as directed; sergeant A quickly reached and occupied a 
farm to the rear, whilst at the same time a farm lying opposite to it was occupied 
by a detached non-commissioned officer and six men who arrived at this moment. 

Lieutenant N quickly disposed his detachment in such a way that two groups 
occupied the farms on the right and left of the defile, whilst the rest assembled 
under cover near the road as a support. 

During this pause I sent forward the bugler with the flag to sergeant A’s detach- 
ment which now on its side advanced to the attack. But as the support of Lieu- 
tenant N had formed up very quickly to fire volleys, and as the supposed support of 
the enemy could only advance along a narrow road, I considered the attack as 
repulsed, but I allowed that the defenders were able to retain the position they had 
occupied as the bugler had placed himself behind a farm. 

I now told sergeant A that his right flank was threatened by an enemy advancing 
from Schweinheim. He at once made the bugler retire unobserved, told off the 
group which had occupied a farm as rear-guard, and gave to the others the order in 
a low tone of voice to retire whilst keeping under cover. 

On account of the favourable position of the rear-guard group, it was easy to 
see that some skirmirshers of the enemy were retreating, but Lieutenant N thought 
that sergeant A wished only to form a support, and he therefore made his arrange- 
ments for pursuing with two groups only, when the rear-gnard began also its 
retreat. A well regulated retreat and pursuit now took place from farm to farm. 
As this however only gave a partially correct picture of what would take place on 
active service, as no farm could be really occupied, I put an end to the exercise and 
made all the men assemble at the place where the knapsacks had been left under 
guard of one man, 


SixtH EXERCISE. 


Exercises of Outposts and Combat, one Company against the other. 


(The men were previously practised in challenging as outpost sentries.) 
The — June, afternoon. (See fig. 8)—The commander of the battalion was already 
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proposing to carry out shortly exercises of different companies one against another. 
Consequently the period for detailed preparation and instruction was to a certain 
extent at an end; at the most I could only repeat, in the neighbourhood of the 
barracks, similar exercises to those which I had carried out during the early days of 
May. 

My calculation, therefore, had proved correct; I had, in fact, only succeeded in 
exercising my company to a certain extent in positions of outposts and combat; and 
although discipline and attention during an action, had indeed, been so far improved, 
that in ordinary circumstances, a quick apprehension and working together with 
tolerable calmness had been obtained, still I was doubtful whether, in unexpected 
circumstances, thoughtlessness would not replace reflective presence of mind, and 
whether, in conjunction with large detachments, all the details which had been so 
carefully taught would not be forgotten by all. I was especially convinced that the 
non-commissioned officers had not yet the habit of controlling efficiently these 
details in the detachments under their orders; I promised myself to make greater 
progress in this matter next year. 

I specially regretted that instruction in swimming had, on a couple of occasions, 
called away some of the men selected for instruction in patrol duty; I hoped, never- 
theless, after the manoeuvres, to increase the instruction in patrol duty of some 
officers and non-commissioned officers, and also in winter on favourable days to be 
able to carry out patrolling out of doors instead of instruction in the rooms. 

As a preparation for combat exercises of several companies one against the other, it 
was now necessary to come to an understanding with another company to carry out 
an outpost duty which should extend iato the night, so as to practically exercise the 
men in acting during darkness and to accustom them to move on more extended 

round. 
. Besides I had still to exercise the whole company in carrying out a special combat 
exercise ; this, indeed, I had done in May, at the exercises against a supposed or 
skeleton enemy, but it had now to be repeated on broken ground, the whole com- 
pany acting together, either in exercises properly so called on open ground or in 
manceuvres carried out in conjunction with another company. 

For outpost exercises to be carried out together the following arrangements were 
agreed upon :— 

Instructions for the Northern detachment (my company).—It bivouacs at Diinn- 
wald ; outposts established principally towards the south, because an advance is to 
be made on the following morning against Schnelleweide. 

Southern detachment: this detachment obtains its supplies in Merheim, Schweinheim, 
and neighbouring farms and takes measures of precaution on the side of Diinnwald. 

The choice of outpost positions was left to the commander of each company, and 
neither knew beforehand what the other would do. In the same way it had been 
generally agreed that on both sides the position of the outposts should be only 
altered once, and that each should carry out as he pleased his patrols, reconnaissance, 
or attack of the outposts, but that all should be finished by twelve o’clock at night 
at the latest. Departure at half-past two o’clock. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, I advanced from the supposed biveuac at the 
north of Diinnwald, with the division of skirmishers as advanced guard. 

This advanced guard had the order to push forward its head by the shortest road 
towards the mill of Diinnwald where the outpost was to be established. 

A non-commissioned officer with one section was to advance as right lateral 
detachment through Diinnwald as far as the further boundary, and there to establish 
itself as a patrol troop with a fixed patrol in the little wood near Hahn house (a). 

It was at first my intention to employ as few men as possible on outpost duty, so 
that two complete divisions might remain available at once for a strong recon- 
naissance. 

The leader of the advanced guard gave orders to the head to advance along the 
road to Schnelleweide only as far as the clearing, there to wait for further orders. 
The detached non-commissoned officer A was directed to place a single sentry over 
the arms at the boundary, and to send at once a patrol by Hahn house in the 
direction of Schnelleweide, which should first seek to open communication with the 
outpost on the left, and then to take a position as a fixed patrol on the margin of 
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the little wood (from @ to 4), and to observe both roads leading from Schnelle- 
weide. 

T at once added to these instructions that the fixed patrol was to be relieved every 
hour by the patrol troop. I wished particularly at this exercise to practise all that 
had lately been carried out in the exercise on patrolling, in order to convince myself 
whether the instruction had been properly understood: 

Whilst advancing, and before the mill had been reached, as the ground on the left 
was no longer open, I sent two left flankers towards the little ridge on the left 
(at f) with the order to remain there (where the ground could be overlooked’to the 
left) until they were relieved. 

Disposition af the Support and Outpost.—I made the first and second divisions 
halt at the crossroads (g), pile arms, place one sentry over the arms, and in the 
meantime I went to superintend the placing of the outposts. The advanced guard 
had halted at the mill, and the leader had gone forward with one section near to the 
clearing in order to place his sentries, taking care not. to allow himself to be seen 
from afar. 

The head now received from him the order to patrol along the boundary of the 
wood to the left as far as Mut brook (at 2), so that they could overlook the clearing 
and not to return until they were relieved. 

This I approved of, for as the ground in front of the: left wing did not allow an 

extended view, a fixed patrol would be sufficient to give timely notice of the approach 
of an enemy beyond the clearing, and to push back any of his patrols which might 
show. 
A double sentry (double post No. 1) was now placed where the head had before 
stood, and, as the leader convinced himself that this, in conjunction with the fixed 
patrol was suflicient protection by day, he at once told off from the men who had 
moved to the front two patrols, to whom he showed the direction that the head was 
taking, and decided that they were to form Nos. 2 and 3 of the fixed patrols, and 
were entrusted with a duty similar to that given to the head. 

He then returned to the outpost, and sent to the little bridge where the left wing 
detachment was, the same non-commissioned officer who had accompanied post 
No. 1, and had given it instructions, so that he should instruct in a similar way post 
No. 2; he then told off his outpost by numbers, and No. 1 was then placed over 
thearms. A lance corporal with four men, intended for the relief of post No.1, 
were sent forward as an examining troop, the remainder piled:arms at the mill, but 
each patrol separately. Twenty-four men were thus told off,! none remained 
available as creeping patrols. If these latter had been absolutely necessary, then 
either the reliefs could only have been told off in two numbers (each on duty for 
three hours), or the fixed patrol after being relieved would have had to be sent 
forward as a creeping patrol, through the wood in front as far as the further 
boundary, thence to return by the road leading to Schnelleweide.? 

- But as I intended to undertake a grand reconnaissance, creeping patrols were for 
the moment unnecessary. I therefore only ordered knapsaeks to be taken off. 

Advance of the Support to Reconnoitre——1 then rode back to the support and 
communicated to the men what was necessary of our position (so that any man 
who might be detached would know beforehand how matters stood), I told off a 
head of one lance corporal and five men to go forward along the road towards 
Schnelleweide until they came upon the enemy. A right lateral patrol of three 
men to advance in the wood on the right, keeping a look-out beyond the boundary, 
and a non-commissioned officer’s patrol of five men for the protection of the left 





1 Nine men (or three times three) for Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of: the fixed patrol, twelve 
(or twice six) for the two double sentries, Nos. I. and II., and three for the sentry 
over the arms.—(Note by translator). 

? It is recommended as often advantageous to tell off the several patrol leaders 
for the first creeping patrol so that they can at’ once learn the nature of the 
ground, and will be able later, in the darkness, to show the way correctly to the 
a two men of their patrol. This is especially recommended when the ground is 
unknown. 
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flank, to cross the railway at another point of passage, and to keep alook-out towards 
Thurn. 

The remainder were to follow in close order along the road at a short distance 
from the head. A rapid advance of the detached men, and a brisk repulse of the 
enemy’s patrols, which might be met, was ordered. 

When passing by the mill I told the chief of the outpost that on my return I 
should satisfy myself as to how the sentries had been instructed, and should also 
enquire what he intended to do in case of an attack by the enemy. The head and 
the detached men, owing to their rapid advance, soon came upon a patro! of the 
enemy near the Schnelleweide road, which withdrew rapidly without firing. As 
my detached men did not delay in their advance, and very intelligently also did not 
fire, I could, therefore, hope to completely surprise the enemy’s line of sentries. 

Surprise of the Enemy’s Double Sentries in consequence of the faulty Conduct of his 
Patrol.—This came to pass. I made the main body march under cover in the wood 
as long as possibie, so that I pereeived the line of sentries of the enemy at the railway 
before they remarked my main body,—t1e result of the enemy’s patrol having quickly 
run back on to the line of sentries instead of continuously firing during its retreat. 
The enemy’s sentries soon fired some shots; but as I at once reinforced my head by 
a section in extended order, and made a general advance against the railway, I 
reached it before the outpost of the enemy had time to support the line of sentries. 

I caused position to be at once taken up near the railway, and opened fire- on 
the outpost which was advancing along the road in close order, and towards which 
the patrol, the sentries, and as far as could be seen, the examining troop were all 
retiring together. 

The leader of the enemy’s outposts, visibly very angry with his detached men, 
perceived the impossibility of advancing under my fire ; he, therefore, ordered them 
to lie down on the height near the high road and to open fire, whilst he himself 
went back with his outpost, took up a position further to the rear, and then called 
his detached men to him. 

I forbad the pursuit to be continued beyond the railway; but at this moment I 
saw that my non-commissioned officer’s patrol had already advanced further on the 
left and threatened the flank of the enemy’s outpost. 

As I did not wish to leave it in the lurch, I was obliged to continue the fight 
which I now could do under favourable conditions. I hoped by this means, at the 
same time, to ascertain the position of the enemy’s main body. I, therefore, gave 
orders to my support to advance to the height as much under cover as possible. 
In this, by taking advantage of the ground, it succeeded almost completely. But 
now I saw two weak divisions of the enemy advancing from Schnelleweide to the 
attack. 

Fight with the Enemy’s Support.—I might at once have given the order to retire 
since the object of the reconnaissance had been obtained. I had learnt the strength 
and position of the outposts, had seen that the main body was at Schnelleweide, and 
could, therefore, conclude that the passages across the Strunder brook would also 
be occupied by the enemy. As regards the right wing of the enemy’s outposts I ought, 
at all events, toobtainfurtherinformation through my non-commissioned officer's patrol. 

Nevertheless, I decided to await the enemy’s attack, for my position was favourable. 
The strength I had with me could not be seen by the enemy, and the assailant 
would find but little cover when advancing, the more so as he appeared to have the 
intention to make an attack in close order along the road. 

I therefore ordered the support to keep under cover, but to be ready to fire volleys 
as soon as the enemy’s support had approached to 240 metres. 

This was carried out as direeted. ‘The support knelt down and remained crouching 
until the command was given, “Make ready—at 240 paces,—aim at their heads ; 
present—load.” 

The enemy, indeed, continued his attack to within 100 paces, but received two 
volleys, and after the second volley “rapid fire,” so that I concluded the attack was 
driven back, and made my men order arms. I then rode forward and came to an 
understanding with the other company commander that the attack was to be con- 
sidered as having failed, and we also agreed that I was not to interfere with the 
retreat of his company to Schnelleweide. When his retreat commenced, I at once 
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ordered a non-commissioned officer to remain behind with a group as rear guard, 
and the others to retire rapidly and unobserved. I sent the same order to the 
detached non-commissioned officer.! 

Voluntary Retreat after having repulsed the Enemy's Attack—I made my men 
assemble in the wood quite close to the road, and reform their ranks as far as 
possible without losing time. 

I then ordered the senior non-commissioned officer to lead the detachment back 
directly to the position of the fixed patrol (at a). Afterwards I rode to the rear 
guard, and ordered it to retire unobserved, but without delay, under the protection 
of a party left to bring up the rear. Inow saw that the detached non-commissioned 
officer’s patrol had already retired over the railway, and that in consequence the 
enemy had again fronted towards us. I therefore cautioned the men told off as the 
extreme rear of the rear-guard to observe, if the enemy again advanced towards the 
railway, at the moment when they withdrew. 

As I was retiring I reflected that the enemy would probably for his part take his 
revenge, and advance to the attack against my outposts. He could do this either 
in the direction of Hahn house, or with a still better prospect of success against 
my left wing by an advance along the Mut brook. 

In one or the other case I had, on account of the weakness of the defensive posi- 
tion of my outposts, the choice of only two measures :— 

1. Either to allow him to push forward close to my sentries and then to drive 
him back by a sudden flank attack (with the whole support in the wood), or, 

2. By occupying the boundary at those points where the fixed patrols now stood, 
to prevent him, as far as possible, from traversing the cleared space. ‘ 

This latter [ could naturally only carry out if the detachments for the defence of 
the boundary could be so placed in readiness that they could be moved, at the 
proper moment, to occupy the threatened point. 

Such a division of my force did not, indeed, appear advisable, considering the 
extent of the position as compared with the strength of my company. Nevertheless, 
I decided on this measure, for two reasons :-— 

1. Principally as it would be better exercise for my men ; 

2. Because it was my duty to keep the enemy at a long distance from the main 
body (gros). 

Whilst making these reflections, I had reached the position of the fixed patrol 
(at a), which was on the point of being relieved. 

I consequently ordered the leaders of the first and second divisions to assemble 
their divisions at once, in the wood, and close by that spot to make them pile arms 
and pay attention to the manner of relieving the patrols. 

Relief of the Fixed Patrol at a.—The three men for the relief were very properly 
sent, at first, to the most important points at @, where one man of the patrol had 
constantly to remain standing. The relief of the man there posted was carried out 
whilst the other two men of the relief remained at first under cover somewhat to the 
rear. 

As the rear guard now approached quite close in its retreat, I drew the attention 
of the men to the fact that the rearmost party ought not to pass the fixed patrol 
without communicating to it what had been seen of the enemy. 

This party reported to me (so that the patrol could, at the same time, overhear), 
“the enemy has again taken up the outpost position on the railway.” 

I asked, ‘‘ Has he sent a patrol in pursuit?” “To the present time none has 
been observed.” 

Occupation of a New Positionfor the Outposts. Outpost No.1; its Sentries and their 
Orders.—I now gave the order, “Sergeant B, with twelve men of the first division, 
to take position as outpost No. 1 in the wood, with two double sentries, at a and 6, 
and to observe both the roads leading to Schnelleweide. The fixed patrol ceases to 
act in that capacity, but is to advance as a creeping patrol in the wood, close up 





1 If ina fight it is wished to retire voluntarily, this can only be advantageously 
done after an attack of the enemy has been repulsed; but it must take place tmme- 
diately after the repulse so as to gain as great an advance as possible before the 
enemy notices the retreat. 
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“to the railroad, so as to be able to signal, as early as possible, the approach of the 
“enemy.” 

Non-commissioned officer A was ordered to leave behind, at the boundary of 
Diinnwald, a lance-corporal and three men only (sufficient to furnish a single 
sentry), and, with the remaining men, to at once join sergeant B. 

Should the enemy attack, the boundary where the sentries are posted is, first of 
all, to be defended ; should a retreat be necessary, it is to take place on Hahn house 
which is also to be defended. In case of such a retreat, the outpost could reckon on a 
reinforcement from the support at the mill, and the remainder of the first division 
was specially told off for this duty, and was provisionally ordered to retire to the 
mill, and to be ready to support the outpost. 

If, at seven o’clock in the evening, the outpost has not been driven back, it is to 
retire on to the support, after having instructed its two double posts to consider 
themselves, from that moment, fixed patrols. 

I made sergeant B repeat the order, in the presence of the non-commissioned 
officers, so as to see if he had understood me, and I then directed him to make his 
arrangements. 

I gave the following order to the leader of the second division, Lieutenant N, 
“ Move under cover, with the division behind the position of the fixed patrol of the 
“left wing, as outpost No. 2. Replace the patrol by two double posts, and send out 
“a patrol close to the railroad, to give timely notice of an approach of the enemy. 
“ The outpost must also, in case of attack, defend the boundary ; its retreat to be 
“ on the little bridge near the left flank double sentry (at /). 

“ Tf, at seven o’clock, an attack of the enemy is no longer to be expected, the 
“outpost is to retire on to the support, leaving behind four men as a fixed 
“ patrol.” 

Tifter having caused this order to be repeated to me, and having asked which 
road Lieutenant N would follow to his position (by going circuitously round the 
clearing, and passing near double post No. I), and where he proposed placing his 
double sentries (No I, at the corner of the wood at i, No. IT at 4, at the Mut brook), 
I ordered him to move rapidly to the rear. 

The remainder of the first division then joined on to him, in order also to reach 
the outpost at the mill as much under cover as possible. 

I still remained behind, in order to observe the arrangements of sergeant B, who 
had already given instructions to the creeping patrol, and sent it off; he had placed 
his double post at a, as post No. II, and had sent the other double post, with 
@ lance-corporal, directly towards }, whilst he, with the remainder of his men (of 
whom one man only of the former fixed patrol had been sent with the order to non- 
commissioned officer A), retired into the wood to about the centre, between a and 3, 
piled arms there amongst the bushes, and pushed the sentry over the arms some- 
what forward, so that he could overlook the space between a and. An examining 
troop wonld have been advantageous behind double post No. II, but for this his 
detachment was too weak. 

The special written report regarding his position I dispensed with, but told him 

that I wished to be promptly informed if he should learn anything new of the 
enemy. 
_ Inow rode back to the mill, and, when passing the double post, asked the men what 
instructions they had received. I was much pleased to find that they had already 
been instructed regarding the position of the enemy, and the changes which had 
been ordered in our own disposition. 

The leader of the division of skirmishers had also been informed of all that had 
taken place by the first division, which had joined him as a reinforcement. He 
haaded me a written report of his position, which was accompanied by a sufficiently 
clear sketch. At the same time, he told me that, if the enemy attacked, he should 
at once advance, under cover, as far as his double sentries ; the mill was to be placed 
ma state of defence, and he had already instructed his men regarding its occupation, 
should this be necessary, and had called their attention to the different distances on 
the surrounding ground. 

I fully approved of the precautions he had taken, and told him that he was to 
consider himself, in the first instance, as a support for the two outposts in front. He 
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was, in the meantime, to conrider what position would be the most favourable to 
occupy during the night. 

I now dismounted to await events, and also to decide on the arrangements to be 
made for the night. 

When the next relief took place, I again rode forward. 

Scarcely had I arrived at the double sentry when I heard, to the right, in front of 
the line of sentries a shot in the wood, apparently from one of my patrols which 
thereby signalled the approach of a hostile detachment. Soon several shots were 
fired. I knew that the enemy was attacking the double sentry at a. 

The post near which I found myself, reported “ Several shots are firing from the 
“left wing post of outpost No. 1.” 

I at once sent back the order, “The support is to advance.” The leader of the 
division of skirmishers met the messenger half way, with the support. I at first made 
it halt under cover. 

In the meantime, the fire became more lively ; it was easy to perceive that the 
enemy was not approaching nearer. 

After a time only single shots were heard, and then the fire ceased altogether. In 
a short time a man brought a written report from sergeant B. 

“No. 1. “Outpost No.1. 6 hrs. 30 min. Evening. 

“A hostile reconnoitring “patrol, of about 12 men, has attacked double sentry 


“No. IJ, and has been driven back by my outpost. A patrol is following the enemy. 
“B Sergeant.” 


I perceived from this that I had been right in sending forward my two outposts, 
as, if I had not done so, this patrol would easily have pushed forward close to Hahn 
house, and have obtained a view of my whole position. 

But at night the conditions would have been quite otherwise. 

In the darkness I could never reckon on defending myself on such an extended 
front ; then, all that could be done would be to defend the points of appui on the 
main roads, that is to say, on the right Hahn house, in the middle the mill, on the 
left the little bridge. Patrols, circulating in front, would complete what further 
protection was necessary. 

I now wrote out the following order :— 

‘Diinnwald Mill. “6 hrs., 45 min., Evening. 

“ At 7 o’clock the 1st division is to take up its position for the night in the 
* following manner :— 

“ Outpost (No. 1) at Hahn house, one double sentry at the boundary of Diinn- 
‘* wald, one double sentry at the point where the roads to the mill and to Schnelle- 
“ weide divide. A standing patrol of four men, as ordered, with hourly reliefs, and 
“ the same for the sentries. 

“ At half-past 8, a creeping patrol is to go forward to the railway to assure itself if 
“the enemy’s position remains the same. Parole,—Counter-sign. 

“Note. At the mill :—Outpost No. 2 (2nd division), with a double sentry at the 
“clearing and a fixed patrol in the wood on the left ; it detaches towards the small 
“bridge on the left a patrol troop (1 non-commissioned officer and 9 men), which 
“will patrol continually with parties of two men the ground to the left as far as the 
“ (supposed) flank outpost near the Diinnwald meadow. 

“The division of skirmishers is assembled in rear as a support. 

“The detachment of the first division, which is now with the support, is to advance 
“ directly on Hahn house, and the men of the division of skirmishers, which are still 
“with outpost No. 1, must be sent here altogether. 

“To sergeant B.” 


For the leader of the second division no written order was necessary, as he was to 
return towards the mill at 7 o’clock, and could there receive verbal instructions. 

It must be understood that the hourly relief of the sentries was merely as an 
exercise in peace time; in war it would have been a mistake, as the changing three 
times the position of the outpost would also have been one. : 

If I did not tell off more creeping patrols, the reason was that, for protection, 
Jfixed patrols, even in front of the line of sentries, are better than creeping patrols, 
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especially if these latter are pushed far forward. The other object of creeping 
patrols, the reconnaissance of the position of the enemy, can be sufficiently 
obtained by one patrol during the day, one at the commencement of the night (in 
order to see if the enemy still holds the same position, and perhaps to catch sound of 
his parole and counter-sign), and a ¢hird at day-dawn (in order to see if the enemy 
is making preparations to move). 

If the enemy’s outposts are too distant to be reached by creeping patrols of 
infantry, fixed patrols can then be dispensed with ; creeping patrols should then be 
sent along the roads by which an advance can be made, every two hours (in the 
interval between reliefs), for a distance of about a quarter of an hour (up to some 
important points), and the relieved sentries should do the same. 

Outposts before fortresses which are invested often learn more by safe spies and 
signals agreed upon, than by creeping patrols, which frequently only cause an 
unnecessary musketry fire. The dispatch of a creeping patrol without a clearly 
defined object and mission is always to be avoided. 

The order given to the outposts to “ patrol diligently,” has especial reference to 
safety, properly so called, and, therefore, as a rule, should be carried out by fixed 
patrols at the most important posts of observation in the front, such as at cross 
roads, defiles, and the like. This should especially be done if, at the same time, 
sentries can be economised. 

At about a quarter past 7, the second division arrived at the mill, and received 
the order to relieve the division of skirmishers, as also to detach to the small bridge 
1 non-commissioned officer and 9 men; the non-commissioned officer was to place 
one sentry there over the arms, and to send every hour a patrol of two men to the 
left as far as the wood, where a sentry of the flank outpost communicating with 
mine was supposed to be. 

Near the road in the wood, at about 40 paces behind the double sentry, a lance- 
corporal and 4 men were placed as examining troop (and as relief of the double 
sentry). 

The division of skirmishers retired, as soon as it was assembled, on to the position of 
the support at the cross roads,g. At nightfall, I took with me some men of the out- 
posts, in order to test the attention and the conduct of the sentries and fixed patrols. 

1. Challenging the Sentries by a Patrol of their own Outpost.—I crept along the 
road in the wood as quietly as possible towards the nearest double post, but before I 
myself saw the sentries, a man who had heard the rustling cried out, “ Halt, who 
“goes there?” T caused the answer to be given, “ A patrol of your outpost.” 

“One man to the front—halt—the parole ?”’ The parole was correctly given. 

“ Advance nearer.” As the man called to approached, he was personally recog- 
nized by the sentry, and the latter therefore did not ask for the counter-sign, but 
said, “ Pass patrol.” I satisfied myself that the sentries were acting properly, and 
found that the second man of the post, with ported arms, had stood facing outwards. 
When I inquired the instructions they had received, | found that the sentries were 
well informed regarding the enemy’s position and the direction of the roads, but 
not regarding the change in the position of their own outposts. 

I therefore sent back to the leader of the second division, so that he should tell 
them what was necessary. 

I then asked if the order had been given for one man to patrol towards the next 
sentries, and was answered “ No.” 

I found that in this case this was quite correct, as the ground in front, which 
could not be overlooked to any distance, was sufficiently examined by the fixed patrols. 
When it is not absolutely necessary, the patrolling of sentries must be avoided, 
because otherwise there remains always only one man at the post, and in this case, 
when news has to be sent, there is a delay. This may, however, be necessary before 
fortresses, in order to prevent spies from creeping through. 

2. Challenging of, and conduct towards, a Patrol which does not know the Parole. 
—I_ now went with my men in the wood to the right, towards the neighbouring 
double post. I reached the road leading from Hahn house to Schnelleweide, with- 
out being challenged, and remarked that one man of the double post had been sent 
rorward to the height, in order to overlook at the same time the clearing and the 
road, whilst the other man stood far from him to the right, near the side road lead- 
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ing to Schnelleweide. The latter challenged me as I approached mearer. I caused 
him to be answered, “ Returning patrol, which does not know the parole.” The 
sentry answered, ‘ You must wait until a relief comes, or a patrol.” 

This was correct. He could not have led at once to the outpost the man who had 
been challenged, because, by so doing, the post would have been abandoned, and the 
two other men of my patrol would have remained without supervision, as the second 
man of the post was too far off. This shows what a mistake it is to place the two 
men of a double post far from one another, unless it is on both sides of a road. If 
an examining troop had been there where the roads met together, the man on the 
right would have been unnecessary, and could have been placed quite close to the 
one on the left. 

I sent back an order to sergeant B to send forward a lance.corporal and four men 
as an examining troop. I then went in the direction of the fixed patrol. Here also 
I was properly challenged. 

I found that this patrol was acting very properly, as, of the four men, one always 
remained at a, and one at b, whilst the other two patrolled to the right and the left 
along the clearing, until they met. 

As I went somewhat further to the right, I heard challenging at a. I listened ; 
it was the returning creeping patrol, which was allowed at once to pass through. 
I went towards the leader, who reported to me :— 

Report of the Creeping Patrol, together with an Account of its Proceedings.— 
“The enemy is no longer near the railroad, and appears also to have abandoned 
“‘ Schnelleweide, as dogs are not to be heard barking in that direction.” 

I asked if he had not met any patrol of the enemy ? 

“In front of the railway near the road, I perceived, when I approached, two 
“men of the enemy, and I therefore withdrew unobserved to the right, to the 
“ nearest crossing over the railway, so that I myself could creep there whilst the 
“two other men remained near the wood. The crossing was not occupied, and 
“ nothing was to be seen in the neighbourhood. Everything was quiet in Schnelle- 
“ weide. 

“ T now crept again with my two men towards the left, and endeavoured to reach 
“ the crossing on that side. ‘The two men of the enemy were no longer to be seen, 
“and the crossing was also free. As I had the order to advance only as far as the 
“ railway I at once commenced my retreat.” 

I praised the lance-corporal for his caution, and sent him back to the outpost. 

I myself returned to the mill. I could only imagine that the enemy had with- 
drawn his outposts as far as the Strunder brook, but decided to ascertain this by a 
special reconnoitring patrol. A regular attack of the enemy’s position would have 
been without an object and a mistake, as only a temporary success could be expected 
from it. 

Sending out a reconnoitring Patrol.—I therefore fell out non-commissioned 
officer C with ten men of the division of skirmishers. I ordered him to advance by 
Schnelleweide, and to reconnoitre in the direction of Thurn, in order to ascertain 
whether the enemy had there, opposite to my left flank a strong outpost. He was to 
cover his flank by a patrol in Schnelleweide, and if this were attacked, he was to 
return by the shortest way to the railroad. 

I also pointed out to him that if the boundary of Thurn were not occupied, he 
should endeavour to goas far forward as the defile, but in doing so should cover him- 
self on the side of Iddesfeld, in order not to be cut off from there. He should also 
follow a different road on his return than in his advance, for his own safety. 

He marched off two men as a head about 50 paces in front. Other measures of 
precautions were not at first necessary. Darkness and a quiet and rapid forward 
march are sufficient for a small detachment, to enable it to keep out of sight of any 
enemy that may be on the flanks. In the worst case the latter can be avoided by 
moving quickly to one side, and making use of favourable opportunities of ground in 
order to remain hidden for a certain time. In a word, it is sufficient to lie down and 
keep quiet, in order not to be discovered. As a precaution, it is necessary always to 
choose another road for the return march, for even two men of the enemy, placed in 
ambush on the same road, would cause great disorder, as i would not be possible to 
tell how many of them might be there. 
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The written report which I received later on, regarding this reconnaissance, ran as 
follows :— 

“Report of the Reconnoitring Patrol.—The enemy has shown patrols only on this 
“ side of the Strunder brook. One of the same retired to Thurn, and in following 
“ it I ascertained that the defile was not occupied, but I heard at some distance be- 


nd “hind the challenge of a sentry. A detachment of the enemy advancing from 

Lb * Tddesfeld against ‘hurn compelled me to make a rapid retreat. Whilst so retiring 

If “IT saw a reconnoitring patrol of the enemy returning, which, however, after a few 

- “ shots disappeared on one side into the wood. A patrol sent after them saw them 
he 


“later on move across the open in the direction of ‘Thurn.—Dinnwald Mill.—Time, 
11 o'clock, evening.—C, non-commissioned officer.” 

The result of the reconnaissance was so far important that it could be concluded 
the enemy was‘ posted behind the Strunder brook, probably with his main force at 
Iddesfeld. 

An attack with my whole company would not probably have produced a different 
result. 

Such an attack during darkness can only be recommended, even as an exercise in | 
























d 5 peace-time, when it is necessary to obtain occupation by surprise of an important 
gh. point. In order to increase the prospect of success, a weak detachment should then 
a short time beforehand alarm the enemy by a lively fire on the other wing, in order 
Pe to distract his attention, and to draw, if possible, his reinforcements to that side, 
ed whilst the company, in complete silence without firing a shot, would make itself 
master by a quick attack of the point to be occupied, and would at once establish 

itself there and make defensive arrangements. 
xo Conduct of the Reconnoitring Patrol.—Having asked non-commissioned officer C 
the for details as to what had happened during his march to the front, he reported that 
the he had remained on the left side of the road to Schnelleweide, in order to be able 
nd the more easily to get out of the way of a patrol of the enemy. He had made his 
le- men cross the railroad one by one and stooping down, in order not to be so easily 
= remarked by a patrol; had assembled the detachment on the further side near the 
ch height, and had continued to advance along the slopes, after he had been warned by 
ee _ whistle from the head that nothing of the enemy was to be seen on this side of 
the a Schnelleweide. He had then left behind three trustworthy men on the height near 
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the road to Schnelleweide, with the order to signal by several shots the appearance of 
a detachment of the enemy towards Schnelleweide, and then to withdraw them- 
th- selves along the high road as far as the turning to Thurn; but, on the other hand, 





ys & to keep themselves hidden and quiet before simple patrols and to let them pass. 
4 4 Then he himself with the rest went along the ditch of the high road as far as the 
ied a turning to Thurn. He caused the high road to be passed at the double, first by the 
e head, then singly by the other men, and had met on the further side the first patrol 
ied 4 of the enemy, and this had quickly retired on Thurn after firing a shot. He followed 
by Pe quickly through Thurn without firing, but left two men as a precaution on the outer 
a boundary towards Iddesfeld. Just as he found the defile unoccupied, and heard the 
to 5 challenge of a sentry, apparently about 100 paces beyond A, he was warned by the 
o firing of several shots on his right flank that the enemy was attacking in the direction 
c of Iddesfeld. He then withdrew without halting quickly behind the high road, 
he a ordered the patrol to join him by passing over the railroad, and then having assem- 
m § bled his men behind the railroad, he retreated through the wood with a rear-guard, 
Iso 3 and in doing so came against a returning reconnaisance of the enemy, before which 
B: he remained in hiding on one side, and only fired when he remarked that it was 
of : weak. It then quickly disappeared. 
rd I found his measures and his conduct in every way worthy of praise. In explana- 
ny d tion of the last occurrence related by him, the following, which had taken place in 
by 4 the meantime at outpost No. 2, must be mentioned :— 
am : When the reliefs took place at 10 o’clock, I went with the fresh men, in order to 
- 4 see how the relief was carried out. 


I found that already they had very properly agreed upon a sign (a low whistle) 
in order to avoid challenging when the relief took place. At the whistle the two 
men to be relieved approached near to one another, those to relieve them placed 
themselves on their right and left. The lance-corporal in charge of the relief satis- 
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fied himself by a couple of questions that the men going on duty knew what was 
necessary regarding the enemy, the positions of their own side, and the direction of 
the roads, whereupon the two men coming off duty were sent as a patrol towards the 
neighbouring post on the right, in order to learn 1f any change had taken place on 
that side. 

The men for the relief of the fixed patrol had in the meantime advanced into the 
wood on the left. 

Attack of a Reconnoitring Patrol of the Enemy and Defeat of the same.—But 
before they had reached the patrol several shots were fired on the left flank, which 
soon appeared to come nearer. After a short time a messenger came quick!y with the 
report: “A detachment of the enemy is advancing on the Mut brook.” At the same 
time on the left some shots were to be heard in the far distance and others nearer. 
The examining troop had at onee advanced to the sentries. Regarding the strength 
of the attack of the enemy, the messenger could not give any further details. I, 
therefore, at once sent an order for the division of skirmishers to advance as far as 
the mill. 

In the meantime the relief of the fixed patrol and ten men‘of the same had joined 
on to the examining troop. I now ordered the leader to take position under cover near 
the road, but in case of a superior attack to fall back on the mill. 

I then myself went back to the mill, where already the proper measures for its 
occupation had been taken, and as my left flank appeared to be especially threatened, 
T at once'sent off d sectionfto reinforce the patrol troop. 

Soon firmg began here also, but as it had ceased entirely in front I decided that it 
could not be a very strong detachment, and determined to attack it myself in flank. 
I therefore ordered the leader of the division of skirmishers to attack quickly the 
left wing of the enemy in the wood with what remained of his division, and, if pos- 
sible, to cut off his retreat. He advanced quickly, and turned at once to the left. I 
accompanied him as far as the advanced position. 

The firing on the left became soon more rapid; we remarked that the enemy was 
retiring. I now ordered the men of the fixed patrol to advance quickly through the 
wood on to the old position, and to prevent, as far as possible, the retreat of the 
enemy on that side. In their advance they came upon a patrol of the enemy (pro- 
bably placed for protection of his flank), which quickly retired after firing a few 
shots. 

The detachment of the enemy sueceeded in escaping by crossing the Mut brook, 
and soon disappeared from the view of the pursuers in the ground on the further 
side, which did not permit of seeing to a distance. In the same way this detach- 
ment later on escaped from non-commissioned officer C. All then took up again 
their former positions. 

It was halt-past eleven o’clock when I sent the order to the left wing, that all were 
to assemble near the road to Schnelleweide. At the same time I gave the signal, 
caused the detachments to unload their arms successively as they arrived. I then 
marched on Schnelleweide, when T causcd the signal for the “ Assembly” to be 
sounded, as a sign to my adversary that I was retiring. 

The object of the exercise appeared to me to have been as far as possible attained ; 
since on account of the many events which had happened, which, from being 
discussed during instruction time, and also from being talked over amongst the men 
themselves, would lead each of them to a conviction of the following | faet ; that, 
during the night, single men, as also complete detachments even in unfav ourable 
positions, would have less to disturb them than during the day, provided that they 
do not allow themselves to be surprised, and make some preparation against their 
being so. 


SEVENTH EXERCISE. 
Fight in a Defile against another Company. 


The — June, morning (see fig. 8). Having come to an understanding with 
another company, which had bcen instructed in a way similar to that I have above 
pointed out, I made use of one of the following days to undertake, as a special 
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exercise, a defile engagement, and to practise the debouching from and retreat 
through the same, under fire of an enemy. 

General Idea.—We agreed with this view to the following arrangements :— 

1. An east detachment, which wishes to advance towards Miilheim from the 
north-east, gives its advanced guard orders to proceed towards Diinnwald, and there 
to place outposts opposite Miilheim, but to detach a company in the direction of 
Schnelleweide for observing the high road Gladbach-Miilheim. The company to 
march off from Diinnwald at eight o’cloek. 

2. From the garrison of Miilheim one battalion is to be sent forward to reconnoitre 
to-morrow at eight o’clock towards Diinnwald and Schnelleweide. One company is 
especially to go forward on the Gladbach high road against Schnelleweide. 

We agreed at the same time that the points of passage over the railway should be 
considered as veritable defiles ; further, that the company of the east detachment 
should be allowed to march off with a flag company at nine o’clock, so as under all 
circumstances to be able to pass over the line of railway and to reach Schnelleweide. 
It was arranged that each company should have the opportunity of debouching from 
a defile in proximity to, or under the fire of the enemy, as also of a successive retreat 
through the defile. 

The ground on both sides of the high road at Schnelleweide was cultivated, so 
that it could be considered as a defile, from which it was only possible to proceed 
to the attack of the passages across the railroad with precaution, and after having 
previously occupied with the advanced guard the height behind Schnelleweide. The 
latter task fell to my company. 

The division of skirmishers, under Lieut. N, received the order to go forward as 
advanced guard towards Schnelleweide, the first and second divisions under First 
Lieut. A to follow at a distance of at least 300 metres. One non-commissioned 
officer (sergeant A), with eight men of the first division, was to go along the railway 
as a left lateral detachment, in order to keep up a communication with the supposed 
detachment on the Diinnwald high road, and to protect my left flank. 

Lieut. N sent in advance, about 200 metres, a non-commissioned officer, with five 
men as head, and made the rest of his division follow in file on the high road.! He 
himself was near the connecting man, the sergeant in command of the advanced guard, 
about twenty paces in front of it, so as to understand better every order called out 
to him. 

I followed with a bugler and a lance corporal as orderly close behind the advanced 
guard. 

Great intervals were here required not only on account of the openness of the 
ground, but also because I could not know beforehand whether it might not prove 
advantageous to send my main body to the attack against the railway on the 
left of the high road (making use of the roads across the fields)—and this could not 
have been carried out if I had allowed the company to follow the advanced guard 
too closely, because then the whole movement would have taken place under effective 
fire of the enemy. 

Be is moreover always a fault in open ground to follow the advanced guard too 
closely. 

Conduct of the Advanced Guard on reaching the Enemy.—At about 200 metres 
from Schnelleweide the head halted and knelt down under cover. Immediately 





1 For a division at. war strength such a formation in file is unsuitable, even if it 
enables the march to be made better under cover. A long division in file is not 
sufficiently ready for action. It is therefore necessary either to march in sections, 
or if by so doing, the division suffers too great a loss, and yet it is not possible 
to deploy it, then the half division in front should be completely extended, and 
the rear one should follow in file along the ditch of the high road. In order to 
accustom division leaders to this, and to enable them to judiciously mancuvre 
strong divisions, special exercises for officers are carried out, when several com- 
panies are joined together so as to form one company of war strength, and this is 
exercised on broken ground during the autumn and winter time under the direction 
of the commander of the battalion. 
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afterwards I heard them shout out to the rear from the head, “There are sentries of 
“the enemy in Schnelleweide.” I myself now also remarked a man of the enemy 
peering out from behind a house. The advanced guard at once knelt down on the 
command of its leader, in the ditch of the high road. I likewise made a sign to the 
company to kneel down. First Lieut. A gave the order, “ Kneel down by divisions, 
“half of each division in file on the left, and half on the right of the road,” 
Whereupon the two foremost sections of each division at once moved off in file to 
the right and knelt down, whilst the two rear sections of each division formed file 
to the left, ran across the road, and there likewise knelt down in file on a level 
with their first half divisions. I saw also how my left lateral detachment took up a 
position under cover close to the railway, and how a man was sent to make a report. 
The report, which reached me somewhat later, ran as follows :— 

“A detachment of the enemy has occupied the boundary of the wood and the 
“ passage across the railway, two sections are going forward to Schnelleweide as 
“a reinforcement.” 

“ The latter, in spite of their going forward on the height as much under cover as 
possible, could be seen from the point where I was standing. 

The enemy had reached the crossing over the railway just at the right time, and 
was able at once to detach a non-commissioned officer with a section towards 
Schnelleweide, where it at once took position under cover, and made arrangements 
for the defence. At my approach, Captain B at once sent forward two sections as 
a reinforcement towards Schnelleweide, which were to take up position on the 
height at o in such a manner that they would bring my attack along the high road 
under effective fire. He protected” himself against my left lateral detachment by 
placing a section at the boundary of the wood close to the railway at p, the remainder 
he kept quite under cover, and until the last I remained in uncertainty as to where 
he had placed his support. I guessed it to be near the railway, and in this I was 
right. In the meantime lieut. N had called out to the most advanced section of 
his advanced guard : “ Reinforce the head—to the right extend.” 

As on the right of the high road the field was cultivated the section was obliged 
to run forward in the ditch, whereupon some shots were fired at it, and the men 
then quickly threw themselves on the ground near the head. The leader of the 
head at once gave the order: “ At 200 metres—slow fire.” 

Lieut. N had not followed in the line of skirmishers, since he could equally well 
observe from the point where he stood. The leader of the head now called out to 
him: “Schnelleweide is apparently occupied by one section.” He could at once 
have caused the same report to be passed on to me, but wished to satisfy himself 
further about it; and as he could only do this by reinforcing his skirmishers, he 
gave the order: “The second section extend to the left along the high road.” The 
leader of the section at once gave the order : ‘‘ Left turn—double march,” and hurried 
across to the other side of the road, and then: “ Right turn—in the ditch as far as 
“the head—double march.” He himself hurried on in front of his group, and on 
arriving at the head gave the order: “Lie down—slow fire 200 metres.” The 
leader of the head had during the advance of the group, whilst the enemy was 
keeping a lively fire on it, given the order: “Reinforced fire ;” and as the fire of 
the enemy again became weaker : “Slow fire.’ Lieut. N saw that during the advance 
of the second section, it was also fired upon from the heights behind Schnelleweide. 
The reinforcement of the enemy on the height which I had seen on horseback he 
had not previously remarked from his lower point of view, but he now called out to 
the leader of his support: “Report to the captain that Schnelleweide and the 
“heights behind it are occupied apparently with a division.” He had, indeed, only 
remarked some two sections extended, but he could suppose that these sections 
would have some support behind them. 

I had remained quietly halted behind the advanced guard without interfering 
with the arrangements of Lieut. N, as he indeed knew that it was his business, as 
leader of the advanced guard, by drawing up his division to the attack, to force the 
enemy as far as possible, to show his strength. 

Carrying out of the Attack on Schnelleweide, during which the high road is con- 
sidered as a Defile——But when the report was made to me I sent an order by the 
messenger to Lieut. N, “ To advance with his division by rushes to 160 metres from 
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‘the enemy.” The messenger ran forward along the ditch to Lieut. N, but did not 
communicate to him the order with ported arms, but kneeling down under cover 
behind a tree: “Lieutenant, the division is to advance by rushes for 160 metres,” 
(here it appeared that it would have been better on my part to have given the order 
in writing, because during a fight, only quite short commands can be passed on word 
for word, whilst even such short orders as the foregoing are repeated word for word 
with difficulty, and thus easily give rise to misunderstanding). Lieut. N then gave 
the order, “The support to extend to left and right of the high road.” He himself 
now ran forward to the skirmishers. I, at the same time, signalled to the company : 
“ Advance quickly” (by several quick movements of the sword), in order to bring 
the company up to me. It was led forward at the double in the same formation as 
the support. 

Lieut. N now commanded: “ Advance quickly by groups from the right flank 50 
“paces.” The leader of the right wing group gave the order: “ The most advanced 
“ group stand up—double march.’”’ The group had been practised at once to leave 
off firing at the first caution, so that at the words “Stand up,” the leader could im- 
mediately place himself at the head of the group. The leaders of the other groups 
at the same time ordered: “ Rapid fire.’ The groups followed one another so 
quickly that before the one in front could be ordered by its leader: ‘“ Halt! lie 
down! at 100 metres! rapid fire!” the second had already received the order : 
“Stand up—double march,” and the groups on the left side of the high road moved 
in a similar manner. 

During the whole movement a small support of the enemy was firing volleys at 
my company from the heights, and I thus became aware that by a rapid continuation 
of my attack I should overcome the defender, since the quick movement to the front, 
as well as the division of my forces to the right and left of the high road, must 
much diminish the effectiveness of the enemy’s fire ; whilst if I decided to keep up 
a longer fire at the halt I should incur the danger of his gaining time to draw 
up reinforcements from the railway. 

I therefore ordered Lieut. A, when the company had arrived near me, and thrown 
itself down on the ground: “ The first division to advance in deployed order as far as 
“ the line of skirmishers at the double ; as soon as the men have thrown themselves 
“ Gown there, bayonets are to be fixed for the attack, and on my signal, ‘ Advance 
* quickly,’ the houses and the heights behind them are to be taken at a run, the 
“enemy however is only to be followed up with musketry fire.” } 

The division leader at once ordered: “The first division in deployed order— 
double march ;” whereupon the sections deployed to the right and left ran as 
quickly as possible along the road to the division of skirmishers, and at the order: 
“Lie down,” threw themselves on the ground and fixed bayonets. The skirmishers 
had in the meantime kept up a “ rapid fire.” 

I left but short time to the first division to recover its breath, but gave shortly 
afterwards the signal: “ Advance quickly,” which signal was at once sounded by all 
the buglers, whilst the leader of the second division, whom I was hurrying on by 
sign, at once ordered: ‘ Double march,” and deployed to the right and left of the 





_' By frequent repetition of a similar exercise the understanding soon becomes 
alive to this description of front attack, so that the commander of the division only 
requires the short order: ‘“ Advance into the line of skirmishers ;” and he will 
know what he is to do. 

If at this moment I had already been forward with the skirmishers it would have 
been impossible on active service to have arranged such a combination for attack. 
All I could then have done would have been to bring up a reinforcement by signs 
to the advanced skirmishers, and as soon as this had arrived to have passed to the 
right and left the order: “Prepare for the attack,” and then to give the signal : 
“ Advance quickly ;” when the support would, on its own accord, have to follow at 
the double. The whole movement gains however, in rapidity, if the leader has 
previously communicated detailed orders to the support : he then hurries on in front 
of it, and giving at the same time the signal for the attack, drives all those who are 
advancing with hesitation before him, and with an hurrah! is close at hand with 
the support to bring matters to a decision. 
s 
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road, and thus followed with his division in line and the drums beating, as near as 
possible to the other divisions. This beating of the drums causes a visible quickening 
of skirmishers who are advancing in front ; and, in truth, there is no better means on 
active service to give a fresh start forward to skirmishers who are inclined to halt, than 
by rolling the drums behind them ; even if no support were with the drums the moral 
effect would be the same. It is, therefore, a mistake to lay down as a principle that 
drums ave only to beat in an attack when the support has already reached the line 
of skirmishers. This is only advisable when on the defensive and a counter-attack 
is intended—not on the offensive. 

The detachment of the enemy posted at the houses retired rapidly defore the 
attavk, along the foot of the height, so that the portion of the enemy posted almost 
entirely under cover on the high ground could bring an effective fire to bear on the 
point of exit from Schnelleweide. The high road, however, immediately behind the 
farms, was in a cutting which lay as a dead angle opposite the enemy. 

At one moment during the attack, the whole of the men crowded together on the 
road, but lieutenant N and the non-commissioned officers who had been practised 
at this sort of thing, soon moved them out of that, by signalling and calling to the 
men to throw themselves behind the farms of Schnelleweide on the right and the 
left, whence they could fire on the retiring enemy and against the height. 

During the attack, First Lieutenant A had remained ix front of his division, and 
had thus kept it in hand, and prevented it from getting mixed up with the division 
of skirmishers, which he had followed closely. Consequently, it was only necessary 
for him to make a sign and to give the order, “ Half left,” in order to throw the 
division at once behind the nearest farm, and to form up again in close order. 

He had at once very correctly perceived that the debouching from Schnelleweide, 
and the further pushing back of the enemy, must be carried out in accordance with 
a general plan, and that, therefore, my orders must be awaited, the more so, as I was 
close by him, and that immediately following, the division in support had arrived, 
and been posted behind the farm.! 

Debouching from Schnelleweide—The debouching of the company on to the 
heights, in order to continue the attack against the railway defile, had now to be 
considered. The cutting in the high road was favourable for the further develop- 
ment of the attack, as it allowed the right wing to be pushed forward under cover, 
and the deft wing of the enemy, which was still on the heights, to be turned. 

In doing this, only a very short extent of ground had to be hurried across under 


I, therefore, ordered lieutenant N to let the left wing of his division remain at the 
outer boundary of Schnelleweide, and to keep up a brisk fire against the heights. 
The right wing was to advance, by groups, at the double, across the road towards 
the ridge, and to cover the debouching of the company. I ordered First Lieutenant 
A, as soon as the skirmishers had taken position on the ridge, to pass the exposed 
place on the road by sections, at the double, and to take position on the ridge in 
prolongation of the right flank. 

After I had ordered this I dismounted, as I should have done on active service, 
for a leader, as soon as a fight comes to a standstill in close proximity to the enemy, 
must accustom himself to direct the combat on foot. 

My orders were carried out intelligently. Each group leader commanded his group 





1 On active service, instead of such thoughtful and subordinate conduct, it often 
happens, through the over-excited zeal of the leader and of a few men, that a con- 
fused and irregular pursuit takes place beyond the position won. It is, therefore, 
important to bring about such situations in peace exercises, so as to accustom the 
leaders to restrain themselves and their men from pressing forward without order 
beyond the further limit of a position won, where they should at once assemble together, 
as much as possible under cover. This will, however, only succeed when all know 
beforehand that the company commander insists strongly on this point, and that he 
possesses sufficient judgment and presence of mind to give the further necessary 
orders at the proper moment. Sometimes a leader allows the force at his disposal to 
get out of hand through giving hurried orders to separate fractions, instead of 
keeping his eye on the combined working together of the whole. 
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(one after the other), “ Double march,” made them halt for a moment, under cover, 
in the cutting of the road, looked over the ledge to see where the group could best 
be posted, and, in reference thereto, gave the order, “'To take position.” 

Hirst Lieutenant A ran, at the head of his first section, in order himself to at once 
ascertain the enemy’s position on the height, and to determine accordingly the 
position of his other section. He made his mght wing, which was favoured by the 
ground, wheel forward so as to flank the enemy’s left. As soon as his division had 
taken position, I ordered the second division to follow the first, by groups, and to 
form itself in close order, as support, behind the right wing in the cutting of the road. 

I then hurried after the first division, so as to give my further orders from the 
height, where I could overlook everything. 

1 saw how the enemy on the height was already retreating, by groups, from the 
left flank, before my turning attack on to the little wood g, but had caused one 
division to extend, in a rallying position, on the border of this wood, opposite my 
right wing. 

Debouching of the Enemy to the Attack across the Railway.—Immediately after- 
wards I remarked that a division of the enemy, in close order, was passing the 
railway at the double, an unfurled flag behind, which, after the first division had 
thrown itself under cover behind the right wing, moved further towards the left 
wing, and there, in like manner, took ‘post under cover. 

I called out quickly, to the second division, “ Fire volleys on the enemy’s support.” 

Although the leader tolerably quickly ordered “Double march,” and “ Halt for 
firing,” still the movement was not carried out with sufficient imtelligence, and indeed 
it was not altogether easy to take position on the sloping heights, to fire volleys. 
Before, therefore, a regular volley could be fired, the support of the enemy was 
already under cover. 

At the same time I had remarked also, that the leaders of the skirmishers had not 
ordered the support to be fired upon, and that a report had not been made to me 
from any direction, of the appearance of the support. I caused a halt to be sounded 
and arranged with my adversary for a pause, in order to;repeat these different 
things, and again to practise taking position on the ridge, and getting ready for 
opening fire, as well as advancing for firing volleys. 

On the signal, “‘ Advance” being again given, my adversary then proposed to 
advance to the attack, whilst I wished to retire again, through Schnelleweide, as 
the object of my reconnaissance was accomplished. But I wished only to give the 
order for the retreat after the signel, as well for practising myself as the men. 

Remarks on the Conduct of the Skirmishers and Group Leaders ef the Company.— 
In examining the position of the groups, I noted whether they were well placed for 
the attack, as also whether distances had been correctly judged, and a proper line of 
retreat chosen. I pointed out to the non-commissioned officers they should not 
forget, as soon as a support of the enemy appeared within effective range, to order at 
once, “ Fire at the support, at 200 yards,” or at greater distances, as might be 
necessary. 

The appearance of the support must also, at once, be shouted out from one group 
leader to another, until it reaches the leader of the whole. Only when the latter 
finds himself far behind is it necessary ¢o send a report to him. 

_ When the second division made an attempt to place itself more rapidly on the 
ridge, to fire volleys, it appeared that it was too difficult for the second rank to fire 
through the first rank, and that the rapid delivery of good volleys was impossible, 
unless both ranks, after preparing to fire volleys, should kneel down, and only stand 
up to give the volleys. It was then only necessary to give the order, “Stand up” 
(when all would have stood up at once, with their arms at the ready), and, “ At 200 
“ metres, present,” and soon. For loading, all could again kneel down, under cover. 

Instead of volleys, the delivery of rapid fire by the support, when in such close 
proximity to the enemy’s skirmishers and support, is reeommended. When I caused 
this to be practised on the same ground, it was evident how, on the caution, “On tothe 
“ ridge for rapid firing,” the men standing in close order in the cutting in the road 
took up position much more easily for rapid firing, because the first rank at once 
took more interval, so as to fire better, and the second rank thus founda better place. 

The ordering of volleys is, therefore, only to be recommended when they can be 
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ordered and carried out tranquilly, and where also no considerable errors can happen 
in the judging of distance. In all other cases it is better to order “rapid firing,” 
and to cause this to be carried out either lying down or kneeling, because then the 
grazing course of the shots promises a better result, even if the aiming be bad. 

The signal “to advance” was given. The adversary at once strengthened his left 
wing with a whole division, apparently to advance to the attack against my right wing. 

In all groups “ rapid firing” was ordered. 

Retreat before the Attack of the Enemy through the Defile of Schnelleweide.— 
I gave the order, “The second division to take up position at the boundary of 
“ Schnelleweide, as a rear guard.””! 

The leader of the second division at once commanded, “The first and second 
* —s take position to the right of the road, third and fourth on the left—double 

‘march. 

When my adversary perceived that I began the retreat, he at once advanced rapidly, 
by divisions, from the left flank, and, in order to lose no time, I immediately gave 
the order, “ Retire by groups, from the right wing, through Schnelleweide.’”? 

Each group now, after firing another shot, doubled off along the road on the com- 
mand of its leader, “ Right about turn; double march.” 

First Lieutenant A called out to the first group, which hurried past him, “The 
“ division will collect together behind Schnelleweide.” 

He then caused the groups to follow one another rapidly, and himself followed 
the last one, in order to arrange that behind Schnelleweide the division should con- 
tinue its retreat on both sides of the high road by half divisions in file, so that a too 
favourable object of fire should not be offered to the enemy, by a retreat along the 
high road in close order. 

The retreat in such a formation through a defile, which is under the fire of the 
enemy, is always more advantageous when exercising the men than a withdrawal in a 
dense mass. I had given the order in the meantime to the leader of the division of 
skirmishers, “ Follow the first division.” 

He accordingly continued a rapid fire against the right wing of the enemy, which 
had now pushed forward to the high road, whilst he made the section of his right 
wing slightly alter its position, and when the first division had passed him, he ordered 
“* Retire quickly by groups from the right wing ;’’ and as each group hurried past 
him, “ Follow the first division.” 

I had in the meantime examined the position of the second division, and as the 
section of the division of skirmishers, which from the beginning had stood on the 
left wing, now appeared no longer necessary where it stood, I caused it at once to 
withdraw, and ordered the leader of the second division to retire quickly if the 





1 In this order I specially avoided the word “ retreat,’ because, at each successive 
marching off, it is easy to be heard and carried out by those for whom it is not 
intended, and confusion is thus caused. Even if this does not happen in peace, it 
does in war. 

The leader of the second division did well in giving, at once, the necessary orders 
to his sections, and not immediately moving back the whole division, because, during 
a movement, orders are difficult to give and to understand. 

2 It would be a great mistake if the principle of giving orders to subordinate 
leaders, and not to the men, were carried so far that even in such moments, when @ 
rapid execution is necessary. it were so strictly adhered to as first to give an order 
to the leader, and for him to repeat it. On the contrary, as the principal leader 
always bears the responsibility of his orders, he must therefore give them directly 
to the men, when by doing so their execution is facilitated, and his men must, in 
like manner, be practised on receiving such direct orders, not to wait for the order 
of the subordinate leaders; care must be taken that, when orders are given 0 
subordinate leaders, men, who may by chance overhear them, should not carry out 
the same one by one. j 

Dull subordinate leaders, who cannot repeat an order given to them quickly, will 
be the cause, by their own conduct, of orders being generally given directly to their 
men when prompt execution is required. 
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enemy made an overpowering attack, but by groups, if he did not press forward 
in force. 

I then quickly mounted my horse, and hurried after the retiring company, which 
was moving at a rapid pace in the ditches along both sides of the high road. 

I ordered the first division, which was at the head, to retire at the double 100 
paces further, and there to take up position on both sides of the high road facing 
towards Schnelleweide, so as to rally the second division. The division of skir- 
mishers was to continue the retreat rapidly until beyond rifle range. 

The enemy, in the meantime, in consequence of the good position taken up by the 
second division, remained halted on the ridge to fire, and had brought up his sup- 
port, the flag company, under cover, as far as the high road, so as by a general 
attack to obtain possession of Schnelleweide. The leader of the second division 
availed himself of the halt of the enemy to at once take back two of his sections as 
far as the opposite boundary, right and left of the road, whence they could fire 
both on the road and on the height ; and when these had been placed, he caused 
the rest to retire at the double. In hurrying past, he gave the section which had 
remained halted, the order to fire one more shot as soon as the enemy advanced 
against Schnelleweide, and then to follow him on the right and left of the high 
road. 

The attack of the enemy was not long delayed, so that the rear-guard was obliged 
to retire before the remainder of the division had gained a sufficient distance. When 
however, the skirmishers of the enemy in great crowds ran forward to the boundary 
on this side of Schnelleweide to deliver a tollowing fire, they themselves came under 
the fire of the first division, posted at about 200 metres, and were obliged to seek 
for cover, and thus the second division was enabled to withdraw unmolested behind 
the first. 

The left lateral detachment at the same time withdrew to the same distance ag 
the company had done. 

It was at first intended that the exercise should end here. As, however, my 
adversary wished also on this occasion to practise with his company a retreat 
through a defile under fire of the enemy, we agreed that he should again retreat 
over the railway, followed by my company, which should be supposed to receive 
a reinforcement. 

Voluntary retreat of the Enemy behind the Railway, and renewed advance of 
my Company through Schnelleweide.—Accordingly he at once made the arrangement 
that one division should at first remain halted as rear guard at Schnelleweide, 
but should retire over the railway when I advanced to the attack. He sent imme- 
diately a second division to occupy the boundary of the wood on this side the rail- 
way, so as to rally the rear guard, whilst the third division received the order to 
retire directly behind the railway crossing. 

When I perceived the movement and retreat of my adversary, I at once ordered 
the first division to occupy Schnelleweide again, and the second and skirmishing 
divisions to follow quickly in close order. = 

As the enemy was occupied in his retreat, it appeared to me more advantageous 
to follow with the company in close order, than to cause it to advance again by 
half divisions in file, a formation which should only be adopted when it appears 
necessary in order to avoid great losses. 

First Lieutenant A ordered “ Advance quickly by rushes from the right wing 
“ along the high road ;” whereupon the two right wing sections, with their leaders 
at their head, at once advanced along the ditches, whilst the left sections opened 
rapid fire. As the adversary at once retired before the attack, and only left one 
section as rear guard, First Lieutenant A immediately ordered the left wing sections 
to double, whilst, in the meantime, Lieutenant N had deployed both divisions on 
the high road, and was following rapidly. The enemy’s rear guard withdrew quickly 
after firing a few shots. 

First Lieutenant A continued the attack with his division as far as Schnelleweide 
occupied the farm on the left side of it with both sections of the left wing, and on 
the other hand advanced the right wing as far as the ridge, and quickly posted it 
there to give a following fire. 

As I observed that the adversary had not yet reached the railway crossing, I gave 
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the order to the company, “ Double,” so as, if possible, to be able to give a volley at 
the moment when the detachments passed the crossing. As it happened, the com- 
pany arrived just at the right time, so that I was able to give the order to the 
second division, which was at the head, as soon as it reached the road leading to the 
crossing, “ Wheel to the left to fire volleys.” 

The division leader ordered, “ Left wheel—double march—for firing—halt—at 
300 metres—present.! 

I ordered the division of skirmishers on the other hand, “Occupy the ridge in 
“ prolongation of the right flank.” Whereupon it at onee took position on the ridge 
in right extension of the first division; whilst on the caution from the division 
leader, “Take distance from the left wing group,” the leaders of groups quickly as 
on the parade-ground, placed themselves before their groups, whieh they directed by 
sign to the proper place, and then successively gave the order, “ Halt—take 
“ position—at 200 metres—on the enemy’s skirmishers—slow fire.” 

In the meantime, the attentive adverss ary, at the same moment that he saw my 
support wheel to the left to fire volleys, had extended the division—which had already 
passed the crossing and taken position under cover along the railway embankment— 
in order to give a rapid fire on my support. 

As I saw that another volley would in reality have had but little effect, I at: once 
ordered, “ The second division, right about turn—double march—get under cover,” a 
command which it was not necessary for the leader of the division to repeat, and the 
latter only commanded, as soon as the division was under cover of the ridge, “ Halt 
*front,’’ and at once looked round to see if all the arms were at the “ Order,’— 
a measure which as soon as there is time, should never be neglected, if a movement 
has been ordered immediately after firing without the command to “order arms” 
being previously given. 

The adversary had apparently given the order to the division, which was still ex- 
tended near the boundary of the wood on the height, to retire by groups from the 
left wing, because it was shouted out to me from the right wing, “The enemy is 
“ retiring from the height,” and I saw the enemy’s skirmishers of the left wing 
withdraw quickly and disappear near the railway, whilst the others still remained 
standing to fire, but after doing so followed in succession. I at once ordered “The skir- 

“ mishing division to the attac ok against the boundary.” Then to First Lieutenant A, 
“ Gain ground with the right wing of the first division by rushes on the height.” 
Lieutenant N gave the order to ‘his division, “ Ready for the attack” (an order 
which in heavy fire must be rapidly passed from one group to another, and the 
firing then at once stopped), and then “Stand up—double mareh.” 

First Lieutenant A then gave the order, “The right wing to advance rapidly by 
“rushes on the height.”” Whereupon the leader of the right wing group at once 
pointed to a slight rising ground, and ordered “ Up to the mound—double march,” 
and having arrived there, “Halt—lie down—rapid fire.’ The next non-commis- 
sioned officer ordered in like manner, “As far as the next broken ground ; double 
march—-halt—lie down—rapid fire.” Immediately afterwards, the first non-commis- 
sioned officer again ordered, “Upto the next mound—double march,” and so on, 
—so that during the attack by the division of skirmishers, the first division kept up 
a fire on the enemy, who was still partly extended, and partly retiring rapidly over 
the crossing (against the latter, principally by the lefé wing of the first division, 
which remained halted) and at the same time in advancing toward the crossing, the 





1 The volley would naturally only have caused a serious loss to the enemy’s rear 
guard division, which was then passing the crossing at the double by groups, if the 
hostile division had been in close order. I am, “therefore, of opinion that, in a 
retreat under fire of the enemy, the confusion and bad moral impression are in- 
creased when, through mistaken care lest the troops should get out of hand, all are 
kept together in a crowded mass. Troops should be ordered to move in such for- 
mation as will secure them against unnecessary loss, and they will then remain 
better in hand than if kept in close column. “It isin human nature that a body 
of men which retires by order will never run too far ; whereas, on the other hand, 
the man who is hurried by fear becomes deaf and blind to orders, and shows a 
wonderful endurance in running. 
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smallest inequalities of ground on the heights were made use of, in order to be able 
to fireon the enemy with the smallest possible loss, and gradually to gain sufficient 
ground to the front to enable the division in support to follow the skirmishers by 
rushes without its having to suffer much from the fire of the enemy. 

As soon as the last skirmishers of the enemy withdrew themselves from the height, 
I gave an order to this effect to the division in support. It continued to move in 
line at the double, but on the way had to lie down under cover several times, at word 
of command, as the enemy behind the railway embankment began a brisk fire on it. 

I had dismounted and hurried on in front of the supporting division in order to 
overlook the situation of affairs, as at this moment I could expect from the front either 
no news at all, or else only éncomplete reports regarding the position of the enemy. 

Whilst I was hurrying forward I remarked that Lieutenant N, as soon as he 
reached the boundary of the wood with his skirmishers, and opened fire against 
the enemy posted behind the embankment, very properly sent off a patrol from 
his right wing in the direction of the next railway crossing. 

In like manner the leader of the left lateral patrol near the railway, without 
having received a special order, had at once on his own account again advanced 
against the enemy’s right wing, when he saw that the company renewed the attack— 
a generally correct proceeding since all lateral patrols must act in accordance with 
the movements of the main body. 

As the enemy had placed quite close to the railway two divisions in very good 
positions so as to bring the approach to the crossing under most effective fire, and 
as probably a division in close order was placed ready for support quite close under 
cover, it followed that a front attack would have very little prospect of success, and 
therefore I should have disposed my supposed support directly towards the next 
railway erossing on the enemy’s flank, the more so as the report came to me from 
the patrol, which had been sent there, that it was unoccupied. With this the 
exercise was brought to an end. 

General Observations.—Whilst the arms were being piled I met my adversary, and 
we were both of opinion that only in the combat of one company against the other, 
when it is carried out in a natural manner, is to be found the proper preparation 
for active service both for the commander of the company and for the company 
itself. 

Here also the taking advantage of every opportunity of the moment can be 
practised ; details can be supervised and improved without the control of the whole 
being lessened ; the division of the company into three parts affords an opportunity 
for many tactical combinations, and for the varied practice of the leaders, in 
quickly joining in with the general idea either by acting according to positive orders 
or according to general directions. 

At the same time it affords the best practise for the company commander, in 
quickly judging a situation, in quickly arriving at a decision and issuing orders, 
under the condition of avoiding, as far as possible, unnecessary losses from the fire 
of the enemy. 

We also agreed that on active service it is not possible to reckon on precise 
and prompt communication of orders either to the company or to detachments of 
it; as a rule the noise and the excitement of a fight will necessitate for both 
leaders and men the simplest formations and orders, so that it is necessary when 
exercising, to give prominence to the most important principles as these must always 
be adhered to, if in a fight the control over the whole, and every possibility of making 
use of a favourable chance are not to be lost. 

Let us recapitulate these principles — 

1. Defence.—Making full use of the time before the attack for strengthening the 
position, and for making certain of the distances on the field of attack ; controlling 





; 1 This division, instead of running forward in line, might have advanced by sec- 
tions in file, and have maintained an equally ready fighting formation, and would 
thus have decreased any losses which might have been caused. Such formations 
are of advantage when it is necessary to cause detachments formed in close order 


to — skirmishers in close order as closely as possible without engaging them 
im the fight. 
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the skirmishers’ fire in the position; placing of the support as near as possible, 
but under cover, in order either to completely repel the assault by its sudden arrival 
at the decisive moment, or in case of an overwhelming attack, to have it ready to be 
thrown in a favourable rallying position so as to bring the retreat to a halt. 

2. Attack.—Duty of the foremost skirmishers to gain favourable points in 


a 


front of the defender’s position from which an effective fire can be brought on the 


defender, and from which the dispositions of the adversary can be ascertained as far 


as possible—so that it may be possible to quickly and correctly arrange for carrying 
on the attack, and for bringing one’s forces without unnecessary loss as near to the 
enemy as may be desirable for ensuring a prompt result: further, preparation for 
the decisive moment by a constantly increasing fire on the enemy, and develupment of 
superior shooting power against some determined point of attack (on which occasion 
one division of the company, if possible, must be kept in close order, but gradually 
brought up closer to the enemy, making use of inequalities of ground and in suitable 
formation) ; lastly, for the decisive moment, simultaneous advance and working 
together of all the troops against a determined point, and shouting hurrah! but xo 
pressing forward beyond the position of the enemy, at least not further than is 
necessary in order to have an open field of fire against him when in retreat. 

3. Pursuit.—For pursuit a special order is always necessary, or a new disposition. 
The pursuing detachment must of its own account secure its flanks ; the necessary 
arrangements must be made with the support which follows for quickly assembling 
in support or for occupying villages or woods, and when necessary for examining and 
collecting together the enemy’s prisoners. 

4. Retreat.—For rallying the men retiring and for telling off a rear guard, care 
must be taken efore the order to retreat is given. Retreat of the men without order 
before the enemy has really pressed forward into the position is punishable, for a 
rapid retreat an order must always be given. 

If one has thoroughly impressed these principles on the subordinate leaders and 
men, not only theoretically, but at every opportunity in peace time has authoritatively 
directed attention to their execution and working out, one will at least have prepared 
the men for active service to that extent that under all circumstances they will be 
well in hand ; and, indeed, that even when most of the leaders have fallen, those 
remaining will know what next to do until further orders are received. There 
remains on this subject still one point for consideration. 

On active service independent combats of companies form an exception ; generally 
the company commander with his company forms only a small vanishing part of a 
great whole, and the greater this whole the simpler will be the combat tasks and 
formations for the small fractions, and therefore the more superflous might appear 
to many, the training of the company for combat in details such as the proper 
transmission of orders. 

In large bodies of troops there are apparently only two things for consideration : 
practice of skirmishers in fire combat on broken ground, and practice of detach- 
ments in close order so that they should remain as long as possible in suitable for- 
mation in the hand of their leaders even under a heavy fire of the enemy. 

It might be thought then, that for the training of the company it would in every 
respect be of such less consequence to practice the leaders in communicating special 
orders to the skirmishers, than in training the latter to a still greater independence 
and circumspection in using broken ground, and in firing over it. 

But on the contrary, it appears as if the leaders should now, more than ever, be 
specially exercised in the manner in which they would have to act in order to bring 
detachments in close order with the smallest possible ‘loss as near to the enemy as 
possible—not to lead them to the attack in close order, but at the decisive moment 
to have a considerable force close by well in hand, so that their superiority can 
be rendered really effectual, and that the troops may not be distressed by having 
to hurry over too great an extent of ground. 

A special value has always been laid on this latter point in the preceding pages, 
but it must certainly be admitted that in the training of individual companies but 
small opportunities for this purpose are offered, and therefore only easy tasks can be 
undertaken, as for instance the leading of divisions at peace strength to within the fire 
of the enemy. Even when a war company is formed from several peace companies 
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(in the autumn a battalion has to carry out this exercise on broken ground as often as 

possible), great difficulties will be found in bringing up supports under heavy fire 
to within 300 paces of the enemy, so that they may be capable of a further continua- 
tion of the attack, and at the same time remain in the hand of their leader and in 
good breath. 

The difficulty increases still more in the fight of the battalion, the regiment, the 
brigade when the reserves have to follow as near as possible to the companies fighting 
in front. 

A closer examination of this most important question of the day, would lead one 
beyond the limits of this work. 

It may, however, be here pointed out that certainly at the present time the careful 
training of the company as such is not sufficient for rendering it perfect in the con- 
ditions of extensive combats. On the other hand, training under the same conditions 
must be the basis of it, and what is practised by the company on a smail scale must 
be carried out analogously under larger conditions—otherwise the method of instruc- 
tion has been wrong. 

It therefore appears that a special justification is required from the author 
for having in this journal laid important stress on the training of non-commissioned 
officers in the exact communication of orders, whilst at the same time it must be 
allowed that in the employment of skirmishers by masses in the combat of the pre- 
sent day, were it attempted to demand from each subordinate leader that he should 
give commands to his own small detachment, the general confusion would only be 
increased ; indeed, it would be impracticable, for each mobilised company only 
retains a small number of its officers, non-commissioned officers, and men, and the 
greater number cannot be exercised in any complicated mechanical movements of 
combat. 

Thus it would appear that in the method of instruction given above, less account has 
been taken of what would occur on active service than if the commander of the 
company had from beginning to end accustomed his men only to Ais command, 
and for the rest, had left as much latitude as possible to their intelligence, when they 
had to act on their own responsibility. In fact this is a method which must be 
followed with all bodies of troops which receive fresh leaders, for it naturally follows 
that the latter must first of all make themselves intelligible in a fight to all their men 
before they consider whether each individual subordinate leader can so make himself 
understood. 

However, it is not difficult to show that such objections are completely unfounded. 

Let us consider simply the course of a combat of the present day. The first deploy- 
ment of skirmishers begins at the latest at a distance of from 800 to 1,000 paces 
from the enemy, generally much sooner, and therefore at a time when we have not 
yet a specified combat objective (for as yet the position of the enemy can scarcely be 
seen), but then we only wish to gain ground to the front, and hope to succeed in this 
with smaller losses in an extended formation than in close order. 

Thus is formed a long line of skirmishers, more or less connected, and under 
favourable circumstances, with several small supports behind ; and soon the ten- 
dency of the wings to spread out to the right and left instinctively shows itself, be it 
with the intention to outflank the enemy or to make use of cover offered by the ground. 
If the skirmishers have approached the enemy to within some 300 or 400 paces, they 
then throw themselves down to fire, and at this moment they are already completely 
out of the hand of their leaders, and they show by the lateral movement of individual 
parties such extensive intervals that the supports are very soon obliged to extend 
forward into them, but only to bring about an apparent general connection, without 
having any clear object in the fight. 

But this first advance receives quite a different character as soon as the skirmishers 
have been accustomed from the very commencement only to advance in accordance 
with definite orders, and to strictly follow these orders without on the way making 
use of cover on their own account. 

Lying down at word of command, running forward by rushes, the naming of a 
detachment of direction, the firing of a few cartridges at long distances can and must 
be commanded at this period of the fight when the special object in view is to form 
up as near as possible to the enemy for an effective attack, and one uses the forma- 
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tion of skirmishers only as the single possible means to this end ; and for this object 
as few skirmishers as possible should be extended, in order to keep as much strength 
as possible available for an effective preparation for the decisive moment. In order 
to proceed according to the correct old tactical principles, it is inno way necessary to 
make use of heavy columns, when swarms of skirmishers have become capable of 
being led, and have been properly practised in tactics. It may therefore be said, that 
those companies which, by dint of the precise orders of their leaders have remained 
well in the hand of those leaders up to within 300 or 400 paces of the enemy will 
likewise from thenceforward be capable of undertaking a great deal, and will still 
remain in the hand of their leaders, even if no other orders can be understood than 
the “ signal to advance” and the roll of the drum. For in close proximity to the 
enemy, detachments which have followed so far under one individual leading will 
yet further keep together instinctively, and pay attention to their leaders. The means 
of maintaining great masses of skirmishers well under control consists, then, simply 
in this—from the first moment of extension, their leader, and the subordinate leaders, 
must command them by definite orders, so long as the orders are capable of being 
communicated and understood. 

This is the object which, knowingly or unknowingly, all late publications have in 
view, which treat of the new requirements of infantry tactics and training for the 
same. Therefore the author thinks that in the detailed method he has described 
for obtaining this object, he has kept well within the bounds of truth, even if he 
must leave it an open question whether it would be possible to lead detachments by 
direct orders up to point-blank range from the enemy. In any case, everything is 
accomplished which can be expected if the men can be brought to understand this : 
that every extension at a greater distance than 300 paces from the enemy is not 
skirmishing, but is only a means by which to approach close to the enemy with the 
smallest possible loss; that therefore nothing must happen without orders, and 
that at any moment the collecting together of different divisions, or of the whole 
company, behind any cover arrived at, may be ordered so as to organise from 
thence an overwhelming attack against a defined point of the enemy’s position. 

If then one possesses for the actual combat a good number of well-trained skir- 
mishers and subordinate leaders who have gained intelligence in the combined 
working together of troops for the object ordered, it will be possible to accomplish 
the utmost with one’s men, even when the leaders can only lead by their own example, 
and one will always overcome a less well-trained adversary, even if he have the same 
bravery and endurance, because with superior training, the individual leading always 
goes hand in hand. 





APPENDIX. 
I. Sketch for exercising a Company on very broken Ground. 


a. Preparatory exercise. 


1. Occupation of a tolerably steep height by skirmishers ; the support which is 
placed behind the height receives the order to advance to fire volleys. Care must be 
taken that the support crosses the height quickly but in close order, and that it stops 
to fire when it can do so straight to the front and over the height. The support can 
also lie close behind the line of skirmishers and receive the order to fire volleys to 
one side against a (supposed) advancing enemy, in which case the movement would 
have to take place quietly and unobserved, and the leader would have to form up to 
the — front for firing volleys by the shortest way, and as much under cover as 
possible. 

2. The support has to go round the height to make the attack against the flank 
of the supposed enemy. The attack must be made by surprise and in perfect order, 
notwithstanding the inequalities of the ground. 

3. Rapid flank movements of the support in order to gain quite under cover & 
specified point. (Movements in sections or in file with wheelings or formation into 
line on arrival at the height indicated.) : 
4. Advance by rushes of the skirmishers from height to height ; close following 
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of the support as much as possible without showingitself. At last, assault of a height 
—on the top of it halt, and at the same time volleys with blank cartridge, in order 
to assure oneself that order has been maintained after the exciting movement. 


6, Exercises in broken ground against a skeleton or supposed enemy. 


Ground: A village (Hiirth) lies in some hollow ground with precipitous heights 
before the points of exit of the village. On the highest point of the ridge there is a 
farm, behind it the boundary of a wood. 

Order for the company: debouch from the village to take the heights on the 
further side, and if possible to press forward into the wood. 

For the skeleton enemy (one section and a flag which represents a division in close 
order) the three following periods are prescribed :— 

1. Weak occupation of the height which commands points of exit from the village. 

2. Retreat to the farm before an overwhelming and turning, attack and defence of 
the farm. 

3. The support (the flag), which was under cover near the boundary of the wood, 
advances to the attack against the wing of the enemy, which is trying to turn the 
farm, drives him back, and thus compels the assailant to retire on Hiirth. (Defile 
retreat under protection of a rear-guard.) 


II. Hxercises which can be undertaken when the country on both sides of the road is 
cultivated, and there is only an opportunity of placing at considerable distances 
apart detachments under cover, one opposite the other. 


a. Placing in position of a detachment a, and judging distance whilst the other 
detachment 4 marches along the road up to the nearest position offering cover, and 
in doing so counts the paces. At 240 and at 480 metres one or two men are halted. 
It is recommended, when counting the paces, to make them so long (with the upper 
part of the body leaning forward and the knees bent), that the number of paces may 
agree with the number of metres. 

b. The detachment 6 disappears with the exception of a patrol placed under cover. 
The other detachment receives the order to march against it. Conduct of the head 
and of the detachment at the first shot fired by this patrol. The patrol is suddenly 
reinforced as the detachment approaches it by rushes. The attack is abandoned, 
and the retreat carried out behind the position a, where an outpost is established. 

Detachment 4 also places an outpost ; creeping patrols endeavour to learn the 
position of the adversary by trying to advance along the hollows, as much under cover 
as possible, against the wing of the hostile position. 

e. A reconnoitring patrol attacks the sentry on the road, and is driven back by 
che examining troop, which has taken up a position quite unperceived. 

d. One of the outposts retires, keeping as much under cover as possible to a posi- 
tion at some distance, and leaves its sentries standing for a specified time in order to 
conceal the retreat. As soon as this retreat is perceived by the other outpost it 
receives the order to advance with all its men to reconnoitre. 


III. Exercises which can be carried out on the same ground by changing the 
disposition. 


1 (fig. 1). Defence of the wood and of the height facing to the east (the support 
advances through the wood as far as the boundary for firing volleys). 

2. The wood is only occupied by the skeleton enemy facing to the south. Attack 
of the company starting from the high road and the farm, and pursuit through the 
wood. 


3 (fig. 3). At Lind and Deckstein there are patrols of the skeleton enemy ; that at 
Deckstein is reinforced as the company (which this time does not advance along the 
high road to the village, but by the side road) advances to the attack against Deckstein. 

Execution of the attack, which at first is driven back by the sudden entry into line 
of a support (flag) ; then voluntary retreat of the skeleton enemy ; renewed attack, 
and carrying of the position at Deckstein ; pursuit of the enemy. 

4 (fig. 4). The small wood a. is occupied by a skeleton enemy facing to the north, 
which has a patrol in Hornpott. The company coming from the north first attacks 
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Hornpott with its advanced guard, and deploys then to the front and flank for the 
attack of a; the attack succeeds. The skeleton enemy receives from the high road a 
reinforcement (a flag) ; defence then takes place. 

5 (fig. 6). From Mengenich a single patrol troop has advanced up to the point of 
the wood at @, and sends patrols by Niissenberg towards Longerich (whence the 
enemy is expected). ‘The enemy advances to the attack along the road from Longerich. 
When he has taken the wood he sees a hostile company (a flag) which is coming 
from Mengenich to attack him. Defence of the wood and retreat to Niissexberg, 
as soon as the first attack of the enemy has been repulsed with all the troops 
available. 

6 (fig. 7). An outpost has occupied the wood fronting towards Arnold’s height and 
Marienburg. Enveloping attack of the same, starting from both these places. 

7 (fig. 8). Fight when meeting. 

For protecting a convoy going from Gladback to Mulheim against an enemy 
expected from the south (from Briick) a company receives the order to take 
position beyond Thurn in such a manner that the enemy may be prevented, as long 
as possible, from pushing forward across the Strunder brook. 

A company of the enemy (or a skeleton enemy) has already arrived with its 
advanced guard by the road from Briick on the height of the farm of Mielenforst, with 
the order to push reconnaissances beyond Iddesfeld towards the high road, when the 
head of the company will have reached the defile near Thurn. 

(March off of both companies at the same time: the one from the defile of Thurn, 
the other from the bridge of Mielenforst. The question is as to which will succeed 
first in taking a position which will at the same time command the roads from Thurn 
to Iddesfeld, and which in consequence can think of the further execution of the 
order received.) 








